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PREFACE 


Some time ago, I arranged for the publication of a volume 
in which it was my intention to include most of my studies in 
die social life and administration in ancient and medieval 
India. The grouping of Society and Administration together 
was suggested by the fact that a few studies could be placed 
undet both. Unfortunately, certain unpleasant experiences 
compelled me to give up the original idea and my papers on 
social life only were published as Studies in the Society and Ad¬ 
ministration of Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. I— Society (Firma 
K.L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1967). The papers on 
Administration, originally intended to be incorporated in the 
same volume, were therefore arranged to be published sepa¬ 
rately under the title Studies in the Administration of Ancient and 
Medieval India. Finally, however, ‘Political and Administrative 
Systems’ appeared to me more suitable than ‘Administration’ 
in the title, for the topics discussed in the volume. 

The plan of this book is the same as in the other volume 
as well as in my Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India (1960, 1971) and Studies in Indian Coins (1968). I am 
thankful to the authorities of the publications in which the 
studies originally appeared. A few of them have also been 
utilised in my other works. 

The matter of nearly forty papers has been arranged in 
the present volume in twenty-one Chapters and Appendices, 
the sources of which are indicated below. 

I. —Land System and Feudalism in Ancient India, ed. D.C. 
Sircar, Calcutta, 1966, pp. llff. 

II. —Ibid., 57 IT., 124IT.; Journ. Or. Inst., Baroda, Vol. 
XVI, 1966, pp. 166fT.; Journ. Ind. Hist., Trivandrum, Vol. 
XLIV, 1966, pp. 351 ff. 

III. — Journ. [7?.] As. Soc. [Beng.], Calcutta, Letters, Vol. 
XII, 1946, pp. 71 ff.; Vol. XIII, 1947, pp. 75 ff; Ind. Cut 
Calcutta, Vol. VII, 1941, pp. 364-65; Ep. Ind., Delhi, \ol. 
XXXIV, 1961-1962, pp. 135-40. 





( vi ) 

IV. Ep. Eid., Vol. XXXIII 1959-1960, pp. 50ff • V 0 i 

XXXV, 1963-1964, pp. 2871F. P * 

V. —Journ. R. As. Soc., London, 1952, pp. 4fF.: Ind. Hist 

lZS'lcJn 1 1953; PP ‘ 298ff,; Ep - lnd -’ VoL XXXIII' 

1959-1960, pp. loOfT.; Vol. XXXIV, 1961-1962, pp. 137ff. 

J our 'i- Univ. Gau., Gauhati, Vol. VI, 1955 nn ft 1 (T • 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, 1957-1958, ^p. 305ff. PP *’ 

r . , I 11 ^- Ind -> VoL XXXV, 1963-1964, pp . 95-96; 
Gopalaknshnamacharya Book of Commemoration, pp. 4.37 IF. - Parana 
Varanasi, Vol. VI, 1964, pp. 4451F ’ ' ’ 

O, 19531 pp - 6ffi; **"■ 

VII. HU ‘- ^ SeC - Vol. 

v „, (R - K ' Mookcr j i Presentation 

fflT< Vol XXVT d> 1947, pp - 943ff -l M - Hi *>- 

P p ’ pp - 309fr - ; *• vo1 - xxvni - 

A/- /• ?' l '~ Ep ' Ind •’ VoL XXXIII, 1959-1960, PP 167fF • 
Bhanaim Memorial Volume, Dacca, 1966 pp. 8ff 

Ou , 7 t VoL XXXIII > W59-1960, ; p 54ff. 
Omt-Jornn. y, So,., Bangalore, Vol. LI, 1960, p" 1 ff , 

xrv'Z? A M a Vo1 ' XXX ’ 1953 - 1954 . PP- 166ffi 

pp. 2Mff, ma SkCa ‘ cutta ’ Le, " rs ’ yoL xx ’ 1954 ' 

XV n -^"- Vo*- XXX. 1953-1954, pp.51 ff. 

■December; Wlf"”?. 125 34“"'’ Trivandru “' V ®1- 

=d. Swi Cal^fl^pp^tsL'*' 

2, 0alcu,,a - v °l- IV. No. 

i. f ° ; 

■»- V5 III, Partl^p.™"”’ 

70, ppTsWl. J “• Ini ' m “- Calcutta . Vol. Ill, 1969- 

CaIcu« PP i9 V 72^pt.“ OT "** «* ***«• *. Sir-J 




For the blemishes that may have crept into the present 
volume in spite of my best efforts, I crave the indulgence of the 
sympathetic readers. Any suggestion for the betterment of 
the work will be carefully considered. 


D.C. SIRCAR 


645, New Alipore, 
Calcutta-53. 

July 7, 1973. 
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Chapter I 

THE LANDLORD AND TENANT 

Some scholars have expressed their views on the early 
Indian land system, though their writings appear to be based 
on a rather inadequate study of the epigraphical material. 
This is easily explained by the fact that the inscriptions in the 
various Indian languages are too many and their interpretation 
is difficult in many cases. 

The Indian king was theoretically the lord of all land in 
his kingdom. There was difference of opinion between two 
groups of early Indian writers on the ownership of land. 
According to one of these schools, represented by Jaimini and 
Sahara and correctly understood by the author of the Vyavahara - 
mayukha , the king was not the owner of the land, but that he 
was only entitled to levy taxes from the holders of land. 1 2 It is 
indicated that the king could acquire proprietary right on a 
plot of land under a tenant if only he purchased it from the 
latter. While the Btgveda (VIII. 91.5) represents one’s field 
as a personal possession like his head of hair, the Kautiliya Artha - 
sastrar refers to an old legend, according to which people suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of anarchy first elected Vaivasvala Manu 
as their king and allotted to him \ share of the grains grown 
( dhdnya-$adbhaga ), of the merchandise (panya-daSabhaga) 
and a tax in cash ( hiranya ). Thus, in the opinion of the above 
school, the king collected taxes in exchange for the protection he 
offered to the subjects. 

The other school represented by Manu (VIII. 39) and 
others acknowledges the king’s responsibility for the subjects* 
protection, but regards him as a god in human form and the 
lord of all land. According to Mcgasthenes as well as a commen¬ 
tator on the Kautiliya ArthaSastra , land was the property of the 
king, and private persons were not entitled to own it. 3 But 
the theoretical nature of the king’s ownership of land under 

1. Gf. Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. II, pp. 865 - 66 . 

2 . Shama Sastry’s ed., pp. 22 - 23 . 

3 . Majumdar, Clais. Ac. Ind., p. 237 ; Shama Sastry, ArthaSastra, trans., p. 129 . 


2 Political and Administrative Systems 

permanent tenants is clearly demonstrated by the 
Indian monarchs to dispossess the subjects from then landed 
property. The Karkota section of Kalhana s chronicle, which 
is believed to be based on authentic information, tells us how, 
about the beginning of the 8th century A. D., king CandrapijJa 
was reluctant to take away a plot of land in the possession of a 
tanner because it was ‘other’s land’ and how ultimately he pur¬ 
chased the plot at .the tanners terms. . 

Land may be variously classified as cultivable, cultivated, 
uncultivable, fallow, barren, jungly, hilly, marshy, low, high, 
etc. But from the king’s point of view, it was of three classes, 
viz. (1) State land, (2) land in the occupation of tenants who 
paid the king’s dues according to agreed rates, and (3) land 
in more or less uninhabited and uncultivated areas over which 
State control varied under different circumstances. Each of 
these classes has its sub-divisions. Thus State land can be 
divided into (1) land attached to the king personally, (2) 
fiefs allotted to officers, subordinates and members of the royal 
family, (3) land cultivated by State farms, (4) land cultivated 
by temporary tenants receiving half the share of the produce 
for their labour, and (5) uncultivated and waste land of various 
types. New villages were usually founded in areas which were 
more or less uninhabited and uncultivated. As regards State 
land in newly formed villages, Kautilyasays (1) that the land 
prepared for cultivation should be allotted to tax-payers only 
for life, (2) that unprepared land should not be taken away 
from people who were preparing them for cultivation, (3) that 
land could be taken away from those who were not cultivating 
it and could be allotted to others, and (4) that those who did 
not cultivate the land should pay for the loss of the State. 1 2 

The State was eager to get its uncultivated fields cultivated 
and to keep them continuously under cultivation. The tenant, 
who cultivated the land and paid the king’s dues regularly, had 
therefore little chance of being dispossessed of his field, because 
it was not easy for the State to cultivate all land freshly acquired 
or reclaimed. On the death of the tenant, his heirs could easily 
get a fresh lease, and when the land would be thus enjoyed by a 


1. Op. cit., IV. 55 ff. 

2. Op. cit., II. i. 
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family for a few generations, it would have to be regarded as its 
permanent property according to the well-known principle— 

adbhir=dattarii tribhir=bhuktarii sadbhti=ca paripdlitam / 
elani na nivartanle purvaraja-krtani ca j/ 1 

The stanza stales that a plot of land could not be confis¬ 
cated by the State under the following circumstances: (i) 
when it was ceremonially granted by the king, (2) when it was 
in the possession of a family for three generations. (3) when 
care is taken for it by good tenants, and (4) when it is enjoyed 
by a tenant by virtue of the charter of an earlier king. 

Many copper-plate grants state that land was granted 
to the gods and Brahmanas according to the bhiimicchidra-nyqya, 
which means that the gift land had to be enjoyed as a free-hold¬ 
ing just as a person would enjoy a plot of land, brought by him 
under cultivation for the first time, without payment of taxes. 2 
The said nyaya refers to an interesting tenure, the principle 
being logical since the State does not pay anything for the 
reclamation of the land though it expects taxes on its re¬ 
allotment after the first tenant’s death. 

When a governor or vassal wanted to create a free-holding 
in his fief or estate in favour of a god or a Brahmana, he applied 
to the king and apparently paid the price of the land at 
least on a theoretical basis. According to an old convention, 
f- of the religious merit accruing to the pious act of donation 
in such cases would go to the purchaser of the land, i. e. the 
real donor of the grant, and •§. of it to the king whose govern¬ 
ment alone could really create a rent-free holding. 3 The king’s 
share of the merit was equal to his share of the produce of the 
tenant’s fields. If the State did not get any compensation for 
the loss of revenue, the merit accruing to the donation Would not 
go to anybody other than the king. The royal charters, however, 
do not usually refer to the acceptance of compensation, but 
say that the free-holding was created by the king at the request 
of a subordinate whose name was mentioned in the document 
only when he was of sufficient importance. When he became 

1. Sircar , Indian Epigraphy, p. 176 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p Q o- 

Visnu, V. 183 . 9 ~’ 

2 . Sircar, op. cit., pp. 397 - 98 . 

3 . Cf.i' 6 /i/.,pp. 1148 '.; Ep.Ind.,Vo], XXXIII. pp. 50 IT. 
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more powerful, he would himself issue charters with the king s 
permission, and, when still more powerful, his charter would 
not even mention the name of the overlord. The next s age 
would of course be represented by his charters issued as an 
independent monarch. Thus a landlord became a king. 
As to the creation of a free-holding in a fief or estate, it has to be 
noticed that the holder of the fief or estate would lose the 
revenue income of the gift land so long as he would be in 
its occupation, while the State’s loss was practically permanent. 
That is why compensation was paid, and it is made faiily cleai 

by certain East Indian epigraphs of the Gupta age. 

There are cases which represent the king as ratifying the 
creation of rent-free holdings by his subordinates in their fiefs. 
But the State was usually reluctant to mention in the charters 


the fact that the king was not the real donor of the grant. 
Sometimes the real donors are mentioned in the records with¬ 
out indicating their association with the grant while, in the 
Paramara inscriptions, they are called dapaka, i. e. one who 
has caused the gift’. 1 But some East Indian inscriptions of the 
Gupta age, referred to above, record the sale of big plots of 
fallow land to applicants paying the usual price and the State’s 
acceptance of their proposal for the creation of free-holdings 
in favour of gods or Brahman as. 2 The State’s interest in such 
transactions is sometimes stated to be the king getting £ of the 
religious merit accruing to the pious act. Actually, however, 
the donees, who now became landlords, were expected to develop 
the area by founding habitations, etc., so that the contiguous 
areas would be automatically developed at least partially and 
it would be easier for the State to complete the process 
of reclamation. Moreover, if a Brahmana donee died without 
leaving an heir or if he committed treason, the estate would 
be taken away by the State. Large areas of fallow and jungle 
land in Bengal were reclaimed by Brahmanas and temple 
authorities in the way indicated above. 

Besides escheat and a rebel’s estate reverting to the donor, 
there were other recognised ways of confiscating donated lands 
without blemish. Thus, in a few charters of the Vakatakas 


1. Sircar, Ini. Ep. Gloss., p. 83 ; below, p. 57 . 

2 . Sircar, Set. Ins., pp. 337 note, 342 ff., etc. 
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and Yadavas, there are some specific conditions along with the 
statement that their violation would lead to the confiscation of 
the property granted to the Brahmana donees. 1 

It is clear from epigraphic and literary records that pious 
kings generally respected the free-hodings created by earlier 
rulers. But, at the same time, the charters exhibit a persistent 
fear of the donors that their gifts might be resumed by the future 
kings. 2 This shows that unscrupulous rulers sometimes trans¬ 
formed free-holdings into rent-paying property on flimsy 
grounds. Sometimes inscriptions recording sale of land and 
fixation of annual revenue also quoted old stanzas praising the 
gift of land and denouncing its resumption. This refers to 
the well-known convention that the sale of land should also be 
represented as a gift. 3 

We have referred to the legend of Vaivasvata Manu, the 
first king who was allotted by the people £ share of the grains, 
- 1 - share of the articles for sale and a tax in cash. According 
to Megasthenes, the king received j of the produce of land and 
a tribute apparently in cash besides other dues from traders, 
herdsmen, etc. 4 5 Manu (VII. 130) speaks of -J-j i and tV 
of the grains as the king’s share, of which 4 seems to be the 
king’s normal share of the principal crop of an area. This 
is supported by the official designation Safthadhikrta , 6 i. e. 
the Superintendent of the share, in the records of the Palas. 
The Collector of the king’s grain-share was called Dhruva - 
dhikaranika , 6 i. e. Superintendent of the office in charge of 
‘the fixed’, in the Gujarat region. This seems to suggest that, 
in the said area, different rates were fixed for different types of 
fields, crops or tenants. 

Although the lexicons recognise the words kara , bali and 
bhdga or bhagadheya as synonyms, once bali and bhdga must have 
been regarded as different types of kara or revenue in general. 
Early epigraphic records make a clear distinction between 
bali and bhdga . Thus an inscription 7 of ASoka says how he 

1. Sircar, Ind, Ep pp. 140-41; also Ep, Ind.,V ol. XI, pp. 184 fr.5 
Vol. XV, pp. 286 ff. 

2. Cf. Sircar, op.cit., pp. 1418*. 

3. Ibid., p. hi and note 1. 

4. Majumdar, Class. Ac. In/., p. 2375 Sircar, Landl. Ten., pp. 2, 13. 

5. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 305. 
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visited a pilgrim spot which was made, on that occasion, 
udbalika, i. e. exempted from ball , the same as Tamil umbalika, 
umbalam or umbalikkai, and also asfabhagika, i. e. entitled to pay 
only £ of the produce as bhdga or the king’s share. Bali 
here apparently means the land tax in cash mentioned by 
Megasthenes as also probably by Kautilya in the legend of 
Vaivasvata.Manu. In a second-century inscription 1 of Rudrada- 
man, we have two interesting passages, one enumerating 
the State’s dues from the subjects as kara (levies in general), 
vifli (unpaid labour) and pranayakriya (benevolence or emer¬ 
gency impost), and the other mentioning the king’s revenue 
income as consisting of bali (land-tax in cash), hdka (tolls, etc.) 
and bhdga (share of the produce of the tenants’ fields). The 
word kara is conspicuous by its absence from the second passage 
apparently because bali, sulka and bhdga were regarded as three 
kinds of kara. 

Bali originally meant the offerings to a deity as well as 
the tribute to a king. It was therefore at first whatever the 
king received from the subjects and the subdued rulers and 
peoples, the contributions from the subjects gradually de¬ 
veloping into fixed taxes payable regularly for a definite 
period. At the same time, the word bhdga was becoming 
popular in the sense of the share of the crops payable by the 
tenants to the king, the proportion being soon standardised. 
Bhdga was thus originally the principal part of bali, though the 
latter gradually developed a distinct meaning. This is the 
reason why bali and bhdga were regarded as synonymous even in 
later works. 

A Satavahana epigraph 2 mentions the king’s levies as 
deya (what has to be offered or paid in cash) and meya (what has 
to be paid after measurement). Meya here seems to be the 
same as bhdga while deya is the same as either bali or the 
penodical offerings of fruits, etc., payable to the king, which 
were later called bhoga. 

The charters 3 of the Sarabhapura kings of the 6th 
century A. D. mention the royal dues as bhoga-bhdga. The 

1. Ibid., pp. 173-74. 

2. Ibid., p. 195. 

3. CII, Vol. Ill, pp. 194, 198. 
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tecords 1 of the Uccakalpa kings of the same age have (1) kara - 
Pratydya or income in the shape of kara, (2) bhdgabhogakara- 
pralydya or income in the form of kara levied as bhdga and bhoga , 
(3) bhdgabhogakara- hirany-ddi-pratyaya or income including bhdga- 
bhogakara and hirariya which means tax payable in cash, (4) $u- 
Ikabhagabhogakara-hirany-ddi-pratydya in which Sulka or tolls is 
added to the list, and (5) bhdgabhogakara - hirany - avatdy - adi - 
fnatyaya which includes aval-ay a or income resulting from 
storms. There is really no question of a gradual increase in 
the number of the levies since the records cover only a few 
decades. The difference in the lists is due to the difference in 
the extent of the king’s favour to the various donees or to 
special circumstances. 

In the expression dhanya-hiranya found in records like those 
of the Maitrakas, 2 dhanya or ‘grains’ means either bhdga or the 
small contributions in grains often made for the maintenance 
of local officials like the village watchman. When tulya-meya 
(what has to be weighed and what has to be measured) is 
mentioned along with bhdgabhogakarahiranya , it may mean tolls 
on commodities sold in the markets. 3 

Firewood, shrubs and particular trees in the land under 
unprivileged tenants could not be owned by the latter. There 
is evidence to show that even the branch of a tree brought down 
by storms could not be appropriated by an ordinary tenant. 
In one case, 4 a person purchasing a plot of land from ordinary 
tenants is known to have acquired the right to own certain 
trees only when the king made the property a rent-free holding 
in his favour. Whether he paid some money to the State for 
this purpose is not clearly stated; but any such right could be 
purchased. There is clear mention in one record that even 
astabhoga-tejahsvdmya or complete control involving all the eight 
kinds of enjoyment of landed property could be secured by 
means of purchase. 5 This a$la-bhoga is sometimes enumerated 
as (1) treasure-trove, (2) deposits or accumulations on 
the soil, (3) fishing rights in waters, (4) quarrying rights in 

1. Ibid., pp. 118, 122, 127, I 3 1 , * 33 , * 37 - 

2. Ibid. , p. 179, 

3. Sircar, Ind. Ep. x p.394. 

4. Journ. As. Soc . 9 Letters, Vol. XXI, p. 2cf. 

5. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 31. 
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hills, (5) actual income, (6) future income, (7) income from 
land already under cultivation, and (8) income from land 
that may be brought under cultivation in future. 

In some cases (as in the Semra plates), 1 the donees were 
empowered to sell or mortgage the gift land while, in others 
(as in the Purushottampuri plates), 2 such a right was withheld 
from them. Some grants are stated to have been made in 
accordance with the custom governing permanent endowments, 
which means that the donees were entitled to enjoy only the 
income from the gift land, but had no power to sell it. The 
same thing is indicated in some Orissan records as ‘the condi¬ 
tion of no employment of the pen [for writing out a fresh deed 
concerning the land]’. 3 


A Sena inscription shows that, when a free-holding was 
sold, it became rent-paying property, and the same must have 
been the case when such land was given in mortgage. 4 That 
the smaller tenants were also entitled to sell their landed pro¬ 
perty is clear from the Sena and Maitraka records. The 
Maitraka charters often mention the gift land as the pralydya 
or property of a tenant such as a carpenter or an agriculturist 
householder, and it is apparent that the king purchased the 
and from them m order to gain religious merit by granting it 
m favour of gods and Brahmanas. 5 A Saka ruler of the 
Nasik-Poona region is known to have visited the Puskara-tirtha 
where he purchased a plot of land from its Brahmana holder, 
at the cost of a large sum of money, for making a free gift after 
a mg his bath in the holy waters of the Puskara lakes.® 

The rights of the donees were not the same in different 
charters especially of different regions and ages. Of course 
e vague indication of'all exemptions or customary privileges’ б. 7 
often found m the documents suggests that there was a general 
agreemeHt on the nature of the privileges at least in an°area or 
a Kingdom in a particular age. 


i. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. i 53 ff. 

а. Ibid., Vol. XXV, pp. , 99 ff. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 216; Vol. XXIX,p. 8o. 

б. Sircar, Set. Ins., p . ,6 2 . 

7. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., pp. 40£ -o 4 . 
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Sometimes the gift land enjoyed complete freedom from 
the entry of Bhatas and Cdtas or Chdtras , i. e. Paiks and Barkan- 
dazes, who were, however, entitled to enter into the free- 
holding, according to some charters, only to deal with cases of 
theft or of theft and treason. 1 In many records, the power 
to deal with cases involving ‘the 10 offences’ was granted to 
the donee. 2 According to the Iribhog-abkyantara-siddhi , the 
donee was entitled to enjoy only \ of the income from the gift 
land while, under the pannasa tenure, he could enjoy i of it. 3 
Likewise, the brahmana-vimlali 4 tenure would allow the donee 
to enjoy £ of the income. Sometimes a small rent of about* 
200 panas (equivalent to about 16,000 cowrie-shells or a little 
over 12i silver coins) was fixed for free-holdings per annum. 5 

Persons of non-Brahmana communities also sometimes 
received free-holdings from the king either as a reward for 
their services or by purchase. Grants made for the maintenance 
of the families of warriors of different communal groups, 
who died fighting on the king’s behalf, were called mrtyuka - 
vrtti, rahta-manya , etc. 6 A Ganga king of Orissa is known to 
have created a vatiy-agrahara , i. e. a free-holding in favour of 
the mercantile class, after receiving 150 silver coins from the 
donees. 7 Late medieval epigraphs of the Vijayanagara kings 
speak of a tenure according to which a person enjoyed royal 
land on condition that he would help the king with forces 
whenever required. 8 

When a village was granted, the tenants belonging to it 
were generally advised by the donor to pay to the donee what¬ 
ever was so long been paid to the king; in a few cases, certain 
tenants, artisans and traders were specially attached to the 
gift village. 9 The tenants and others were often asked to be 
obedient to the donee and not to cause any obstruction to his 
enjoyment of the gift land. Thus a landlord was created by 

i« Ibid, t pa 394* 

2. Ibid., p. 398. 

3. Ibid pp. 334, 343. 

4. Ibid p. 61. 

5. Sircar, Ind, Ep., p. 113. 

6. Sircar, Ind, Ep, Gloss, , pp. 203, 275. 

7. Ibid. , p # 360. 

8. Ibid., p. 17, s. v. Amara and Amara-nayaka; below, p. 15 and note 3. 

9. See below, pp. 23-24. 
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relegating the king’s rights over the village to the donee. The 
charters suggest the existence of several kinds of such land¬ 
lords; e. g., (1) those who enjoyed complete freedom from 
taxes and obligations, (2) those whose estates were partially 
exempted from obligations and paid a nominal tax, and (3) 
those who were not exempted from obligations. When the 
charter creating the free-holding was lost and the estate fell 
into the rent-paying category, the king issued a fresh document 
after an official investigation. 1 

The boundaries of the free-holdings were often clearly 
mentioned or demarcated; but sometimes it was considered 
unnecessary to mention them in detail because they were well 
marked and also well known to the people of the locality. ’ 

Some of the following are mentioned in certain charters 
in connection with the free-holdings: 2 (1) boundaries, grass 
land and pasture land, (2) the surface with the space above 
and the region under the ground, (3) what is above and under 
the ground, (4) approaches, ingress and egress. (5) movable 
and immovable belongings, (6) land and waters, (7) pits 
and barren spots, (8) mines of salt and metals, (9) fallow land 
and cultivated plots of land, (10) market places and landing 
stations, (11) trees, creepers, shrubs, branches, hemp, sugar¬ 
cane, etc., (12) orchards, wells, step-wells, springs and water- 
falls (13) temples and ramparts, (14) ponds, tanks, rivers 
and hills, (15) woods, bricks and stones, (16) domestic and 
wild animals, birds, aquatic beings, fish and tortoise, (17) 
mounds and waste land attached to the village, (18) platforms 
for collection of tolls and records in the custody of local 
officials, (19) houses, house-sites, threshing floors and their 
sites, etc., (20) dwellings or households of artisans, cultivators 
and traders, (21) areas producing fish and betel-vines, etc., etc. 
But all these are never specifically mentioned together in one 
record or a group of records. There is some regional element 

dor,im SI T lfi ?r 0n ' hUS t0rt ° ise is ° nly known from ° rissan 

eniZ h 7 i J rm§S ^ waterfalls a re mentioned in the 
epigraphs of the Himalayan region. 3 

The tax burden and obligations of the tenants were heavy. 

i. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXXI, pp. 267. 
a. Cf. Sircar, Ind. Ep., pp. 3 88ff. 

3 - Ibid. p. 402, note x; Ep. hd. : Vol. XXXI, p. 28., text line 82 . 
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An 8th-century king is known to have held the view that villagers 
should not be left with more food than required for one year’s 
consumption, nor more oxen than are required for the tillage 
of their fields; because, if they were allowed to accumulate 
wealth, they would become, in a single year, formidable land¬ 
lords strong enough to disregard the king’s commands. 1 This 
shows that the tenants, at least in some parts of the country, 
had the opportunity of becoming rent-paying landlords if the 
kings were not oppressive. 

The privileges going with rent-free holdings indirectly 
refer to a large number of taxes and obligations of both the 
landlords and the tenants. 2 All of them are never mentioned 
together in a single record. Even in the early inscriptions 
of the Satavahanas and the Pallavas, only some of them are 
enumerated with the phrase 'and all kinds of exemptions’ and 
c the 18 kinds of exemptions beginning with...’ Some charters 
merely state that the grants were made together with all the 
usual privileges, without specifying them. But, in spite of 
certain regional variations and modifications due to change of 
time, the obligations are more or less of the same type. 

The following are some of the numerous items noticed 
in various epigraphical records: 3 (1) obligation to supply to the 
king or landlord on occasions and to the touring officers or 
local officials such articles as rice, cooking pot, firewood, 
accommodation, servants, milk, curds, gruel, myrobalan, 
vegetables, flowers, bullocks and cows, hide-seats, charcoal, 
etc., (2) taxes in general, (3) profession tax on artisans, (4) 
tax for producing salt, sugar, toddy, etc., (5) supply of unpaid 
labour, (6) surrenderor treasure-troves and deposits, (7) fixed 
taxes and occasional levies including the tax on temporary 
tenants, (8) supply of sacrificial animals, (9) tax on shop¬ 
keepers and shops of metal and leather workers, (10) tax on the 
outcastes, masked actors, water-diviners, weavers and barbers, 
(11) tax on marriage and gambling, (12) tax for the maintenance 
of spies, surveyors, gate-keepers or toll-collectors, etc., (13) tax 
on artisans enjoying free-holdings, (14) presents of various 
kinds to be made on different occasions, (15) payment of small 

1. Rdjatarar)giriu IV. 347-52; a l so see hclow, p. 13. 

2. See Sircar, Ivd. Ep. Gloss., pp. 388fT. 

3. See loc . cit.: I?id , Ep., pp. 388ff. 
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quantities of grains per month, (16) two handfuls per puffi 
measure of grains payable to the village officials, (17) tax 
on uncultivated land, (18) surrender of half the produce of the 
fields, (19) levy for the supervision of partition of land and 
other property, ( 20 ) taxes in kind and cash, ( 21 ) income from 
changes caused by natural agencies and cyclones, ( 22 ) fines 
for the ten offences, (23) all fines and exactions, (24) restriction 
on the production of certain crops, (25) confiscation of the 
property of one dying without leaving an heir, (26) income 
from the bees such as honey and wax, (27) power to deal with 
cases of abduction of unmarried girls, (28) appropriation 
of all sources of income, (29) appropriation of all internal 
revenue incomes, (30) power to deal with the recovery of 
stolen goods, (31) power to assess taxes afresh, (32) obligation 
relating to the supply of free labour, (33) tax on the merchants, 
(34) taxes relating to the Turuskas, Andhras and Tigulas 
(Tamils), (35) profession tax on the wrestlers, (36) payment 
o one silver coin on the occasion of the birth of a prince, 

P f ° r flShing rights ’ ( 38 ) cattle-tax for grazing 

rights, (39) tax for the possession of race bullocks, (40) fixed or 
regular taxes and occasional or irregular taxes, (41) perquisites 

t < 43 'i T Uary ° fflC . erS ’ ( 42 ) 9 uar cying rights in the hills, 
(aa\ • UCS payable for the maintenance of armed constables, 
L! mc ° me ^ the receiptS of the examiner of coins, 
lent 7 7 mamtenance of elephants, (46) levy on amounts 
bv the m y 7 r ney ; Ienders > < 47 ) Won amounts realised 
S - (48) l6Vy ° n the arrears «<* taxes or fines, 

cha me? %>U T?" ° f ° r pr ° feSsion tax on -ake- 

( f5 7 ° r 7 m f Cal trCatment of the W -hen 

be made to th l ^ “ 7 of im Pnsonment, (52) presents to 
campaien ^ 7 eSp ® Cially when he returns from a military 
(54 Wax for th f ° r maintenance of swordsmen, 

(55 > T itduties ' (56) 

watering of cattle f 5 C ’ (] for the grazing and 
collective tax for l (58)obllgat mn to supply uncooked food, (59) 
collective tax for land partitioned among cultivators, etc. e J 


I. 


India, pp. 78-79. Sometop££^Sd a inthi <, " eJ ’ " ** Medkval 

in that book in greater detail. h haVe been dealt with ' 



Chapter II 


INDIAN LANDLORDISM AND EUROPEAN 
FEUDALISM 

I 

As Hallam long ago pointed out, “It is easy to find partial 
resemblance to the feudal system. The relation of patron and 
client in the Republic of Rome has been deemed to resemble 
it, as well as the barbarians and veterans who held frontier 
lands on the tenure of defending them and the frontier; but 
they were bound not to an individual, but to the State. Such a 
resemblance of fiefs may be found in the Zamindars of Hindustan 
and the Timariots of Turkey. The clans of the Highlanders and 
Irish followed their chieftain into the field; but their tie was 
that of imagined kindred and birth, not the spontaneous 
compact of vassalage.” 1 

In spite of Hallam’s warning, Tod, in the first half of the 
last century, was tempted to believe in the existence of most of 
the characteristics of feudalism in late medieval Rajasthan. 2 
Fortunately, however, later writers on the subject have exposed 
Tod’s ‘obvious anxiety to discover elements of European Feuda¬ 
lism in the Rajput States’. 3 Sometimes even more careful 
writers also made similar mistakes. Thus Stein, in the latter 
half of the last century, explains the word Damara, as found in 
Kalhana’s Rdjatara gitii, as a feudal baron. But the Damaras 
of Kashmir were rural landholders and not feudal barons in 
the European sense. This is quite clear from several references 
in the Rajatarangini. It is said that king Lalitaditya (8th 
century A. D.) warned his successors not to leave with the 
cultivators of the land more than what was necessary for their 
bare sustenance and the cultivation of their fields, because, it 
was argued, if they were allowed to keep more wealth, they 
would, in a single year, become formidable Damaras strong 
enough to defy the king’s command (IV- 347-48). Jayyaka, 

i. Middle Ages , Vol. I, P* 2 . cc> * * Crooke Vol I PP« 153 ff. 

*39 ff. I .. MM . ... tt „„ „„„ ff. 


ff 

4. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. II, PP- 3°4 ^ 
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the clever son of a householder of Selyapura, is stated to have 
succeeded in becoming a Damara by means of accumulating the 
income derived from his lands and from trading with foreign 
countries in foodgrains (VII. 494 ff.). One could therefore 
become a Samara without any contact or contract with the 
king. On the execution of Lakkanacandra, a Damara 
in possession of the fort of Dugdhaghata and the surrounding 
lands, by order of king Kalasa, the Damara's window offered 
the fort to the king apparently for protection from the inroads 
of the Daradas, though the king refused the offer, so that the 
Dugdhaghata region, which looks like the hereditary property 
of the Damara , fell into the hands of the Darada ruler (VII. 1171 
ff.). Considereing the above cases, it is impossible to agree 
with Stein’s hesitant conjecture that ‘a kind of service tenure, 
the grant of land in return for military or other services, may 
have been the original foundation of the system ’. 1 It is 
interesting to note that, in the 16th century, the designation 
Damara was applied to local grandees, both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan. 

The servants (both military and civil ) of ancient Indian 
kings, besides slaves, were generally of two kinds, viz. Mania 
(those who enjoyed land, etc., hereditarily in lieu of wages) 
and Bhrlaka (those who enjoyed regular pay ). 2 The evidence 
of the Arab writers shows that the Rastrakuta king of Manya- 
kheta used to give ‘regular pay to his troops’, but, at the same 
time, also had soldiers who did not receive any wages.® There 
is, however, no doubt that the mania type of civil a°nd military 
servants were entitled to surrender the land of the State and 
adopt any other profession of their choice. The Rdjatrangini 
speaks of an additional allowance paid to the soldiers when 
they were sent on an expedition . 4 

With the growth of communism, a new conception of 
history developed, and a socio-economic approach to historio¬ 
graphy became popular with a section of Western historians 
who conceived the existence of four successive stages through 


i. Ob. cit., p. 307, 

a 3; in. »• 

n. “*»*», p. . 7 ; Ah«kar, 

4. VII. 1457; VIII, 757. 808-10" 0 
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which the history of a country has to pass. These are: (1) 
the primitive community and the system of slavery, (2) the 
feudal period, (3) the capitalist period, and (4) the epoch of 
socialism. 1 2 3 This approach is apparently dogmatic and un¬ 
critical; but it exercised considerable influence on some Indian 
historians about the middle of the present century, and we have 
seen, as a result, attempts to prove the existence of a feudal 
period in early Indian history. It is not that different writers 
of this category interpret the data in the same way. Often 
they differ widely in this respect, one finding traces of the system 
only in one period and another only in a second. 2 Really 
however, the views of all these writers appear to us to be based 
on misunderstanding and wrong interpretation of the evidence 
at our disposal as well as on the study only of a part of it. 
Like the Zamindari system of late medieval Hindustan, the 
early Indian land system may exhibit some superficial resem¬ 
blance with European feudalism; but none of the essential 
characteristics of the feudal system can be traced in India. 

We fully agree with a recent writer on the subject who 
has rightly pointed out, “the class-, caste- and clan-ridden 
society, as it was and still is in India, led to the development of 
certain social, economic, and political concepts, not at all in 
keeping with those in Europe. Here the Pancayat system, in one 
form or another, took deep root, and a proper investigation of 
different castes, classes and clans would reveal that they were 
organised in close groups with different social regulations. The 
loyalty of the individual member was as much, if not more, to 
his social group as it was to the sovereign. 553 

II 

With the exception of certain late medieval records of 
Vijayanagara speaking of the Amara tenure 4 involving enjoy- 

1. Gf. Outline Histojy of the USSR , Moscow, i960. 

2. See Land System and Feudalism in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, pp. 62ff., 
72ff., 96ff., etc. 

3. See D. R. Das in JAIH, Vol. I, 1967-68, p. 211. 

4. Gf. Sircar, Ind. Ep . Gloss,, s, v. amara and Amara-ndyaka . The differ¬ 
ence between the Amara-nfiyakas of Vijayanagara and the feudal Barons 
of medieval England is quite clear. For this difference between the two 
systems, see Mahalingam, Adm, Soc . L.Vijayan., pp, 195 ff. 
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ment of royal land by persons on the condition of supplying 
soldiers to the king or landlord when necessary, there is no 
trace, in ancient and medieval India, of any tenure even remotely 
resembling any aspect of the socio-economic system called 
feudalism that was prevalent in much of Western Europe ia 
the Middle Ages. But some writers, as we have seen, are 
inclined to confuse Indian landlordism with European feu¬ 
dalism. They should note that even the Amara-nayakas of 
Vijayanagara and the Maula servants of the king were not tied 
to the soil in the fedual sense. 

In the feudal system of Europe, the king was regarded as 
the holder of all the land of the kingdom, much of the land 
being let out by him to the barons or tenants-in-chief who, in 
return for the land, agreed to perform certain services for the 
king and were under the obligation of making some payments 
and supplies on occasions. They had usually to provide the 
king with a specified number of soldiers in times of war. The 

barons, in their turn, let out land to others on similar conditions,, 
and thus the process was continued down the scale. When a 
tenant died, it was usual for his successor to pay a fine to the 
overlord before he could succeed to his estate. Fines were also 
paid when the tenant sold or gave any part of his land to a 
stranger. Payments and supplies of articles had again to be 
made to the master on other recognised occasions such as the- 
knighting of the latter’s eldest son and the marriage of his 
ddest daughter and when he himself required to pay ransom.* 
None of these characteristic features is especially noticed ia 

the landlordism known from the ancient and early medieval, 
records of India, 


1 A ^ ^ nd ' a> we h ave seen, the king’s ownership of all 
land was only theoretical at least in respect of land under the 

^eT/h P f. rmanent tenants w hose property could not be 

evatr?! 7 7 r AS WC haVe pointed 'here is 

H ^ k “ PUrchaSed land «™»er permanent 
tenants in order to obtain proprietary right over them. 

over ,17 ma f nty of . thc num “ous charters discovered all 
over the country record grants of land to gods and Brahmanas 


i. Sec Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
therein. 


s. v. Feudalism , and references cited 
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w,thorn stipulating any obligation of the donees to the denote 
Obviously the priestly class was the most unsuitable for rendering 
services of the feudal type. On the other hand, it is generally 
stated m the grants in clear term, that the donees were exempted 
from all kinds of obligations including the supply of unpaid 
labour In some cases, it is stated that the donees were 
entitled to sell and mortgage the donated land. It is signi¬ 
ficant that not even a single charter records the creation of a 

great baron. The charters generally created small privileged 
estates. 1 & 

The object of the grants is often clearly stated in the 
charteis. It was the desire of attaining religious merit by the 
donors and their parents. There are only a few early Indian 
charters recording grants of land to people of the warrior 
class, sometimes for services rendered to the king. 2 But there is 
generally no mention of obligations of the feudal type even in 
such records. 

The successors of the donees of free-holdings were not 
required to pay any money or to ofTer presents to the king, and 
it is often mentioned that the estate would automatically pass 
to the donees’ heirs. 3 


In the feudal system, the man who held land from another 
was considered to be the dependant and subordinate of the 
latter. But, in India, the social position of the Brahmana donees 
and the temple authorities was exceptionally high, and they 
were never looked upon as the king’s vassals. 

It is sometimes supposed that feudalism involving the 
payment for services in land instead of money developed in an 
economy charactersised by dearth of coins and absence of trade 
and that India also exhibited the same characteristics after 
the fall of the Guptas in the 6th century A. D. Nothing can be 
more erroneous. 

Of course, early Indian rulers often granted ja’girs for the 
maintenance of their officers and dependants. 4 But the 
latter were not under the feudal type of obligations, and there 


1. See Sircar, Ind. Ep ., pp. i35ff. 

2. Ibid., p. 136 

3. Ibid .. p. 140; Ind. Ep, Gloss., p. 397 ( pulrc-pautr-adi-santali-kramwa , etc.). 

4. Cf. Manu, VII. 118-19; Watters, OnTaun Chwang's Travels in India, 
Vol. 1, p. 177; etc. 
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was always plenty of coins in the market. A large number 
of kings and other agencies belonging to the post-Gupta period 
issued coins, and such coins have been discovered in all parts 
ofthe country. 1 Moreover, numerous records, both literary and 
epieraphical, mention various coins of gold, silver and copper 
prevalent in those days, e. g., Purdna (also called Rampana, 
Dharana, Dramma, Rufiaka and Curni), Dinara, Nifka or Suvarna, 
Kalanju, Accu, Varaha, Mada, Gadyana, etc., etc. 2 Over and a ove 
these, there was never any real dearth of cowrie-shells which 
were extensively used as coined money in India in the Gupta 
and post-Gupta ages. 3 The Rajatarangini often speaks of 
payment of salaries in cowrie-shells, the word used for it being 
DinnaraA 

It has of course to be admitted that many of the rulei s and 
ruling families of the early and medieval ages do not appear to 
have issued coins. But the reason apparently is that the kings 
and the traders did not feel any necessity for fresh coins owing 
to the plenty of old coins and also of cowrie-shells in the 
market. 6 There is enough evidence to show that coins circulat¬ 
ed in the market never went out of use in early and medieval 
India, and cowries were there to make up the scarcity even 
if coins were not occasionally available in particular areas for 
some reason or other. In the 5th century A. D., Buddhaghosa 
mentions the Karfdpanas issued by Rudradaman I in the 2nd 
century A. D. as current coins, while the Anjaneri plates of the 
8 th century refer to the currency of the Rupakas issued by 
Kalacuri Krsnaraja in the 6th century. Even during the 
Muslim rule, coins of all ages and countries were current in the 
Indian market. 6 

There is again some reason to believe that the right of 
minting coins was usually leased to the goldsmiths who made 
coins according to the demand of traders and bankers, and 
that it was these latter who determined whether they required 
more coins at a particular time. They had to pay a commission 


1. SeeL. Gopal, Early Medieval Coin Types of North India, 1966; W. 

Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 1886; etc. 

2. See Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., pp. 428ff. 

3. Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, pp. 279 ff. 

4. Stein, Kalhanas Rajatarangini, Vol. II, pp. 309, 324. 

5. Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 273 ff., 27gff. 

6. Ibid., pp. 289 ff. 
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for getting their bullion minted into coins. Buddhagosa’s 
writings suggest that silver punch-marked coins were manu¬ 
factured as late as the 5th century A. D. apparently by private 
agencies. 1 

A flourishing internal trade is indicated by the discovery 
of hoards of coins of one part of the country in another, as in 
the case of the Petluripalem (Guntur District, A. P.) find of 
Saka coins. 2 As regards foreign trade and commerce, India’s 
contact with the Arabs by sea and with the Chinese by both 
land and sea, in the post-Gupta period, is well established. 
The Arabs were already in the possession of Sind about the 
beginning of the 8th century, and we know of Arab officers in 
the service of the Rastrakutas and the Kadambas as well as of 
Arab settlements at Cambay and Veraval, both in the present 
Gujarat State. 3 The Veraval inscription 4 of Arjuna points to 
brisk trade between Gujarat and ports like Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf. The Buddhist missionaries travelled from India 
to China and from China to India along the trade routes and 
often in merchants’ vessels. A number of Indian kings sent 
embassies to the Chinese emperors. The relations, friendly or 
hostile, between the Sailendras of Malaysia and Indonesia 
and the Pal as and Colas of India 5 presuppose brisk maritime 
trade between India and the land beyond the Bay of Bengal as 
far as China. The shortness of the period between the 
application of the name of the Sakas to the era of 78 A. D. 
in India and the beginning of the use of the ‘Saka era’ in 
Indonesia and Indochina points to the very close relation of 
those lands with the West Indian ports during the rule of the 
Calukyas of Badami. 6 Indian scholars at the courts of South- 
East Asian kings must have travelled from their countries in 
merchants ’ vessels. 

The wealth exacted by the early Muslim invaders from 


1. Ibid., pp ioi ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 150 ff. 


3. Sircar, Stud. See. Adm . Akc. Med. Iud., Vol. I, p. 77. 

4. Gf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. i4 3 ff. 

5. The Age of Imperial Kanauj , ed. Majumdar, p. 414; The Struggle for 
Empire , ed. Majumdar, pp, 7 3 off. 

6. Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm . Atic. Med. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 145-46. 
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the defeated Indian kings and the plundered temples 1 as well as 
the high salaries in cash paid by Kashmir kings to their officers 
(one lakh Dinnaras paid by Jayaplda daily to his court Pandit 
and l^ lakhs and 80,000 by Ananta daily to two of his officers) 2 
undoubtedly point to the great prosperity of the country, 
which must have been due, at least partially, to flourishing 
internal and external trade. As regards, internal trade, we may 
also refer to the Rajatarafigini indicating Kashmir’s commercial 
relations with Malwa and the Deccan in the 11th century, 3 
while India’s contact (by both sea and land) with the Arab 
world and with China and the countries beyond the Bay of 
Bengal can be easily proved as already noted. 

It is sometimes supposed that the king or landlord had 
often right over the person of the tenants who were tied to 
the soil in more or less the feudal sense. This view appears to 
be wrong. ‘To give a village’ is really the same as ‘to give 
a village along with the villagers’ which means that the king’s 
rent-paying subjects in the village should henceforth pay taxes 
to the donee. Indeed the grant of a village without giving 
the donee the power of tax collection from the inhabitants 
was never meant by any early Indian document. As regards 
the occasional mention of the gift of a village together with 
this or that person or class of people, the reference to vintners, 
etc., being attached to the village, no doubt means that the 
revenue income from particular classes was State monopoly 
in some areas exactly as the income from mango and some 
other trees. Professionals like the priests, barbers, carpenters, 
washermen, etc., often enjoyed State land or common village 
land on the condition of offering their services regularly to 
the villagers, and such people could be attached to a grant 
without the State having any right over their person. Some 
of the attached persons were no doubt slaves; but agriculturist 
householders attached to a grant must have been enjoying 
state land or favours for working in the State farms or for 
ploughing State land on the condition of receiving a share of the 
crops. Such people were free from their obligations as soon 
as they gave up the enjoyment of the State land or favours. 


*• Gr. Ray, DHNI, Vol. I, pp. 21 65-68. 82, 86 01 

2. AMfar, IV. 495; VII. 14.5-46. ' ’ ’ 9 ’ 

3. Ibtdi., VII. 190-93, Iligff. 


etc. 
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Particular merchants of different markets were often attached 
to a gift village by the Eastern Ganga kings apparently because 
the king was willing to augment the donee’s income by trans¬ 
ferring his revenue income from them in favour of the donee. 
Often people of one State migrated to and settled in another, 
so that tenants were never tied to the land in India as in the 
European feudal system . 1 

Feudalism is thus a misnomer in the early Indian context. 

Ill 

A recent writer points out that the ancient Indian culti¬ 
vators were not tied to the soil like the European serfs and were 
in a position to settle in a different State and that this right is 
indicated by such medieval texts as the Brhannaradiya Purdna 
(assigned to c. 750-900 A. D.), Vidyakara’s Subhdfitaratnakofa 
( 12 :h century) and the Bdburndma (16th century ). 2 3 We fully 
agree with this view and may quote various other texts in its 
favour. 

But the writer then thinks that the Upamitibhava - 
prapaiicakathd of Siddharsi (906 A. D.) and a number of early 
medieval inscriptions indicate the existence of feudal serfdom 
and manorial villages in some parts of Northern India. In 
our opinion, this is due to misunderstanding of the evidence 
at our disposal. If this contention would have been correct, 
we would have found reference to the system in some other 
works ‘in the entire range of Sanskrit Literature’. 

According to a story in the Upamitibhavaprapaiicakathd, 2 
the entire population of a city, which was the bhukti of a ruler 
named Karmaparinama, was thrown by the latter into cells 
and kept there for a long time. Another ruler named Sadagama 
liberated some of the wretched people and settled them else- 


1. For the above points, see below. That the donees received only the 

dues previously collected by the king is clear from many documents; 
e. g., the Sungal plate (ASI , AR } 1902-03, pp. 251 ff.) of Vidagdha 
(lines 21-22) speaks of yathd-samucita-bhdgabhoga-kara-hirany-adi- 
samasta-rajabhdvya-pralydynm = asy=opadcyam. See also below, p. 31. 

2. Lallanji Gopal, 'Quasi-manorial Rights in Ancient India’ in the 

Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient , Vol. VI, Part iii, 
1963, pp, 256-308. 

3. XXXVIII. 87. 
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where, while Karmaparinama’s sister brought some people 
from a different town to occupy the places vacated by those 
liberated citizens. Two things have to be noticed in this 
story. Firstly, Karmaparinama was an oppressive ruler 
and his tyranny, like that of such Kashmirian monarchs as 
Sankaravarman and Harsa, cannot be regarded as the normal 
behaviour of ancient Indian rulers. Secondly, Karmaparinama’s 
sister brought some citizens for settling them in another city 
not by compulsion, but by persuasion and allurement. It can 
be easily done even today. Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah 
had apparently no proprietary right over the person of those 
citizens of Delhi, whom he took to his new capital at Daulata- 
bad (Devagiri)- 1 

The Nirmand plate of Samudrasena (8th century) 
records the grant of a village to a body of Brahmanas together 
with its inhabitants (prativasi-jana) ; z but the reference, as 
we have seen, is no doubt to the fact that the villagers, who so 
long paid taxes to the donor, would henceforth have to pay 
them to the donees. The grant of a village really means the 
transfer of the donor’s revenue income, etc., from the villagers 
to the donees. The gift of a village without such income would 
be useless to the donee. ‘Granting a village’ and ‘granting 
a village together with the villagers’ really mean the same 
thing, and the latter certainly does not refer to the king’s or 
landlord’s proprietary right over the villagers’ person. Because 
the donated land could be either with or without inhabitants, 
‘together with inhabitants’ (i. e. the right to collect taxes, etc., 
from them) was mentioned specifically. 

A Nanana plate of the 12th century records the grant 
or permanent allotment of certain persons (including song¬ 
stresses, musicians and cultivators) to a deity,® and it has been 
supposed that these people were not slaves, but independent 
persons. There is, however, little doubt that most of them 
were slaves belonging to the well-known classes of Devadasa 
and Devadasl. There was (and still is at least in some parts 
of the country) another class of professional people, e. g., the 
priests, barbers, washermen, carpenters, etc., who enjoyed 

capital' f« r S 0 Hi^ e r S !} It v ,S , u 1 5 ? atural acts and the transfer of his 
capital, see Lamb. Hist. I n d., Vol. Ill, pp . I3 6 ff. 

2. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp . 286 ff. 

3 - Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, PP . 244ff. 
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village land on the condition of rendering service to the villagers. 
Such people enjoying State land or common land of a village 
could of course be allotted to the donee, and the transfer 
would not indicate any right of the king or landlord over the 
person of the people since the families would cease to be under 
the obligation of rendering service whenever they gave up 
the enjoyment of the property. They were therefore not tied to 
the soil in the feudal sense, as we have already seen above. 

Sometimes agriculturist householders must have en¬ 
joyed State land or favours on the condition of working in the 
State farms or of cultivating State land on the basis of a share 
of the produce. Such cultivators could be allotted to the 
gift land since the State had a right over their services so long 
as they were enjoying the State’s property or favours. There is 
no question of the State having any right over their person 
if they did not sell themselves to the State and become slaves 
of the latter. This question has also been touched above. 

In the charters of the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa, the 
grant of a village includes such subjects {prakrti) as the weavers, 
milkmen, vintners, etc. 1 It has been supposed that these 
records point to the king’s right over the persons belonging 
to certain occupations and crafts. But, in our opinion, the 
revenue income from the weavers, etc., was a State monopoly 
and was not enjoyed by the non-privileged rent-paying land¬ 
lords. That is why the State generally transferred its right 
in the cases of the donees who were privileged landlords. 
This is exactly similar to the transfer of the right over mango 
and some other trees in favour of the privileged tenants and 
landlords, as we have also seen. 2 

The grants of the Eastern Ganga king Narasimha II 
generally allot to a gift village a few persons called praja or 
subject. In one such case, we have reference to the following 
persons attached to the village: a conch-shell worker, a banker 
or merchant ( srefthin ), a goldsmith, two oilmen, a milkman 
and a potter belonging to this market or that. 3 It is difficult 
to believe that the king could have any right over the person 

1. Gf. p. 215; Vol. XXIX, p. 89. 

2. See, e. g., ibid,, VoL XXIX, p. 8, text line 42. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 190-91. 
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of the bankers and merchants. Apparently, the revenue 
income of the sai’d persons, who were not inhabitants of the 
gift village, was transferred to the donee in order to augment his 
income; otherwise, the merchants received certain concessions 
from the State and, in return, allowed themselves to be 
attached to the gift village or settled therein. 

The Assam plate 1 of Vallabharaja records the gram of 
seven villages to an almshouse together with the inhabitants 
(called jana) as well as with five persons (called sahdya or 
assistant) who were given along with their wives and children. 
If the king had equal right over the person of all the inha¬ 
bitants of the villages, it would be difficult to explain the 
separate mention of the two classes. It appears that the 
assistants were slaves or that their families were enjoying 
State land for rendering particular services. 

^e expression sa-kdru-karsaka-va?jig-vdslavya occurring 
in the Candella grants 2 means ‘together with the houses or 
households of the artisans, agriculturists and merchants’ and 
refers to the transference of the king’s right over the revenue 
income of the said classes of people in the donee’s favour. 
Apparently, certain classes of people, such as the Brahmanas, 
were excluded from such a special transfer. 

One set of the Anjaneri plates (8th century) states that 
a ruler first peopled a township and a few localities and then 
granted them in favour of a mercantile guild (nagara) headed 
by certam Sre f{ htns. 2 * Likewise, an Eastern Ganga king of 
. . century granted to a Brahmana a township contain- 

varim° Ur ? a atla ^ Uildin S S and thirt y houses inhabited by 

oeonle o r JT S “ a number of merchants and 

fhaTL ^ ent u eSSi0nS - 4 11 is hardly possible to think 
than their ^ CaSt *’ gave to the donees anything more 

persona n mCOme r^u tOWnships ' The ™ntion of the 
GahrLoT 8 - th \ merchanls and professionals in the 

br3t from ^ *** ^ recentI V and qpecWIy 

o er p aces to people the township in question. 

I. Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 183 ff. 

XXXII, pp. I2I ff . 

3 . Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 237. 

4 - Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 244. 
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The above discussion is expected to cover the various 
inscriptions cited in the paper in question. Its author further 
says, “As regards the status of the men said to have been 
attached to the donee as a religious grant, it is clear that they 
were not slaves, but independent persons. They have also to 
be distinguished alike from serfs, if serfdom is conceived as a 
perpetual adherence to the soil of an estate owned by a lord. 
If performance of services for other persons is taken as the 
essence of the status of a serf, the men of our inscriptions may 
be described as serfs, but only in a restricted sense. The 
comparison is probably closed with the villeins of the European 
manorial system which is associated with dependence of a 
population on a ruler consisting not in ownership extending 
•ovci peisons noi in contractual agreements, but in various 
forms and. degiees of subjection, chiefly regulated by custom. 55 
We are not inclined to agree with this view. 

In our opinion, the persons in question, in most cases, 
•enjoyed State land on the basis of a contract and were not 
compelled to serve the king or landlords when they were pleased 
to give up the possession of the property. Their obligation 
and status were not the same as those of the serfs or villeins. 

The Indian king or landlord of the early period demanded 
free labour from the subjects, and the charters creating rent- 
free holdings specifically state that the right to unpaid labour 
from the tenants was transferred to the donee who was himself 
exempted from all obstructions or troubles no doubt including 
the supply of free labour to the king. But the obligation was 
not of the feudal type, since nobody was lied to the soil. Even 
in the late medieval cases, in which the kings of a particular 
area donated land on the condition that the donee would supply 
forces at the time of war, the latter seems to have been under 
no obligation when he relinquished the property. 

Indian landlordism is sometimes confused with European 
feudalism. While, in the feudal system, the king as the lord 
of all land gave big estates to the barons on the condition 
of receiving service and help from the latter on particular 
occasions, the Indian kings, whose claim of ownership over 
the land under permanent tenants was never real, mostly 
created small estates in favour of Brahmanas and religious 
institutions, and it was usually stated in clear terms in the 
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charters that the donees were exempt from all obligations. 
Indeed, the donees of the majority of the Indian land grants 
were utterly unsuitable for offering military assistance to the 
donors who avowedly created the free-holdings only for religious 
merit and fame. These points have also been touched above. 

IV 

Workers in the field of Indian historical research generally 
attach considerable importance to the early accounts of 
foreign writers, even though they are often found to be demons^ 
trably defective. It is well known as to how the statements of 
Megasthenes regarding the absence of slavery in ancient 
India and the freedom of the country from famines 1 influenced 
some students of Indian history and how they are now usually 
believed to be on account of insufficient study or misunder¬ 
standing of the socio-economic life of ancient India. 2 

Recently our attention has been drawn to a Chinese 
account of India, 3 which belongs to 732 A. D. and runs as 
follows : 

(1). According to the law of the Five Indies, from the 
•King, the royal consort and the princes down to the chiefs and 
their wives, all build monasteries separately in accordance 
with their respective capacities and abilities. Each of them 
builds his own temple, but does not construct it jointly. They 
say, When each person has one’s own meritorious virtues, 
what is the necessity of a joint effort ?’ 

• Whenever a monastery is built, a village and its 

o are immediately offered to support the Three Precious 
nes. Merely building a monastery without making any dona¬ 
tion of a village and its folk is not done. 

t )' ^"his is followed as an example by foreign coun- 


Gf. R. G. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India , pp. 224, 23' 

2 ’ Ce ’ j'r> 8 ’’ , Camb ’ H ' SU ltd '' Vo1, I> PP- 20 3 > 4 i 6 ; A. N. Bose, Socic 
an Rural Economy of Northern India, 600 B. C.-200 A. D., Vol. 1 
> 942 , pp. iagff. 

3 ^^ a °' S R ecor d on Kashmir’ in Kashmi 

ZT n Tr ’ N °- 2 (I962 >’ PP* ” 9 - 20 ; cf. R. S. Sharma ; 
Indian Feudalism : C. 300-1200, p. 58-59. 
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(IV) The king, the queen and the royal consorts have 
their respective villages and their folk. 

(V) Donation is free and the king is not asked for that. 
This also applies in the case of building a temple. When 
it is necessary to build a temple, they build it and the king is 
not asked. The king dare not obstruct. He is afraid lest it 
should infect him with sins. 

“(VI) As to rich commoners, though they have no 
village to donate, they try their best to build temples and 
manage these by themselves. Whenever they obtain things, 
they offer them to the Three Precious Ones. 

“(VII) As in the Five Indies no human being is sold, 
so there are no female slaves. 

“(VIII) Villages and their inhabitants could be donated 
if wanted and necessary.” 

This account contains statements characterised by mis¬ 
understanding and half-truths as will be clear from the 
following analysis. 

I. Of course the Indians were never miserly as regards 
expenditure for the purpose of securing religious merit and 
often built temples, monasteries, etc., individually when they 
could afford it; but the impression created is that the Indians 
always built religious establishments individually and were 
never inclined to share the merit accruing to a pious deed with 
any body else. This is certainly wrong since collective per¬ 
formance of deeds for the sake of religious merit has been an 
important feature of Indian religious life throughout the ages. 
We have many instances of Caityas and cave-dwellings for 
monks made by the inhabitants of an entire village, or all the 
members of a family or a guild or a group of people. 1 

There are innumerable similar other cases of meritorious 
deeds jointly performed by a group of persons. 2 * * It is well 
known that grants of land were made by early Indian kings 
often for the religious merit of their own as well as that of 

1. Cf., e. g„ Luder’s List of Inscriptions, Nos. 1037, *<> 45 > I 0 4 *h II 0 7 > 

1121, 1127, H4 0 , ix 53 j xi 69> 1180, 1185. 

2. See ibid., Nos. 925-926, 931, 1006, 1020, 1024, 1041, 1121, 1127,1181, 

1210,1239,1248,1250-52, 1254-55, 1262,1271, 1272, 1280, 1281, 

1287, 1291-92, 1294, 1303, i 3 2 9 - 3 °« 
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their parents or families, 1 while Buddhist images were dedi¬ 
cated to temples for the merit of the donors and their parents, 
teachers, etc., as well as for the benefit of the whole world. 2 A 
Nagarjunikonda inscription says how Queen Rudradhara- 
bhattarika, besides donating a pillar, contributed a sum of 170 
dinari-md$akas towards the expenses incurred for building a 
Stupa by her husband’s paternal aunt. 3 

II. That a village and its folk were granted in favour of 
a monastery as soon as it was founded by the kings, etc., is a 
half-truth since often rent-free plots of land were granted for 
the maintenance of religious establishments instead of rent- 
free villages 1 and permanent endowments [ak$aya-mvi) were 
created for their maintenance by depositing a sum of money 
in a guild. 5 

III. That the custom of granting land for the main¬ 
tenance of religious establishments was emulated by some 
foieign rulers is corroborated by the Nalanda plate of Devapala 
recording the grant of five villages of the Patna-Gaya region 
for the maintenance of the monastery built at Nalanda by the 
Sailendra king Balaputradeva of Indonesia and Malaysia and 
that of one village by the Cola king Rajaraja I in favour of 
another monastery built at Nagapattanam by another Sailendra 
king named Maravijayotturigavarman. 6 The gift villages in 
question were apparently purchased, at least theoretically, 
by the builders of the monasteries from the Pala and Cola kings 
respectively. 7 It seems, however, that such establishments, 
founded by rich foreigners, were often maintained by grants 

o money and rent-paying landed property purchased by them 
lor the purpose. 



5 . ui. ibid. : p p . I 6 4 fF. 

d !o an ^ ^ ture Indian People , ed. Majumdar, Vol. IV, 

[ ' V ’ P ' 236 
7 . Gf. Sircar 
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IV. This refers to the king’s Khas Mahal and the jd'girs or 
rent-free holdings in the possession ol his dependants, officers 
and favourites. Creation of such holdings in favour of temples 
monks, learned Brahmanas, etc., are well known from the 
Saka-Satavahana age down to recent times. There is evi¬ 
dence to show that the early Indian kings paid for the services 
of their officers and servants in several ways. The -Kautiliya 
ArfhaSdsira 1 2 3 4 speaks of payment of vetano in cash and bhakta 
in foodgrains to the various grades of officers, while the 
Manusmrili 2 prescribes payment of wages in foodgrains, cash 
and clothing in the case of menial workers and by ja'gir in the 
case of high officers. Hiuen-tsang’s Si-yu-ki 3 also refers to 
payment by means of jd'girs in the case of high officers and 
the Rajataraigini x speaks of payment of wages by money or 
khdris of crops, although Stein believes that the Kashmirian 
officers, etc., were usually paid in crops. There is likewise 
reference in the epigraphic records to the kings’ Khas Mahal 5 
and the jd'girs in the possession of the king’s officers .and the 
members of the royal family. 6 

It has to be noticed that, in the rent-free holdings and 
jd'girs , the obligations of the inhabitants towards the king were 
transferred to the landlord. The lower class of tenants (such 
as temporary tenants) in such holdings had to offer vi$ti or 
unpaid labour to the master. This has been somewhat 
misuderstood in the Chinese account as the grant of villages 
together with their folk. 

V. The impression created by the statement that all kinds 
of donations and the building of temples, etc., could be un¬ 
dertaken by anybody without the sanction of the Government 
is no doubt wrong. Donation of money from one s own pocket 
and of rent-paying land out of one’s landed property apparently 
did not require the king’s special consent, although the trans- 


1. Cf. Shama Sastry, trans., pp. 276 ff. 

2. See VII. 118-119, 126. 

3. Watters, On Tuan Chwang’s Travels in India , Vol. I, p. 1 77 - 

4. Gf. Stein, Kalhana's Rdjataratigirii, Vol. II, pp. 327-28.^ 

5. See Select Inscriptions , 2nd ed., p. 200, text line 4. raja am & ram 

asmat-svaivakam . .. r *. « 

6. See JAS, Letters, Vol.XX, p. 206, for the grant of land out of th 

respective jd'girs by the king’s dependants. 
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fer of the ownership of landed property must have required 
the recognition of the State. But the creation of a rent-free 
holding out of one’s ja’gir was not possible without the State’s 
permission and that is why the Variglya Sahitya Parisad plate 
of Visvarupasena ratifies the grants made out of the ja’girs of 
the kings’s mother, of his two sons and of one of his ministers. 1 

The specific mention of temple-building in the passage 
devakula-pufkariny-adikarii karayitvd in the above-mentioned 
Vaiiglya Sahitya Parisad plate of Visvarupasena makes it clear 
that temples could be built by the privileged tenants without 
Government sanction, but that the ordinary tenants were 
not entitled to do so. 2 

VI. There is evidence to show that a rich commoner paid 
some money to the State for creating a rent-free holding in 
favour of a temple and that the Government approved of his 
proposal. 3 

VII. This of course reminds us of similar wrong statements 
of Megasthenes, to which reference has been made above. 

VIII. That rent-paying villages could be granted with¬ 
out the king’s special permission (probably on payment of 
fees required for the transfer of landlordship) and that rent- 
free holdings could be created by requisite payments made to 
the Government is to be admitted. But the implication that 
the inhabitants of the gift village served as serfs to the donees 
is certainly wrong. A village was normally inhabited by people 
of different communities including Brahmanas, Mahatlaras, 
Karanas, merchants, artisans, etc., its permanent tenants 
enoying privileges of various grades, and it is only the obliga¬ 
tions of the villagers to the king that could be transferred to 
die donees of the royal grants. Priests, carpenters, barbers, 
fishermen and others who enjoyed village-land in lieu of service 
had to offer their services to the new landlord while temporary 
tenants had to offer to the latter their vifti or unpaid labour 
according to rules. It is, however, absurd to think that high 
class people including Brahmanas, village-elders and big mer¬ 
chants, served as serfs. 


1. Loc. cit. See below, p. 53, 

2. JAS, Letters, Vol. XX, p. 207. 

3. See Select Inscriptions, pp. 338, 348 


- 49 . 357 - 58 , 360-61. 
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L e t u S take up a specific case. The Khoh copper-plate 
grant of ^^ S^anafta, dawd in the Gup,a y L 193 
(512 A. D.) records a grant as follows : MaUraja Sarvanatha 
informs the cultivators including the Brahmanas as veil as the 
antsans at the villages of Asramaka on the northern banks of 
the Tamasa : Be it known to you that this village is allotted 
by me, in four shares, permanently, together with the taxes 
on permanent and temporary tenants and freedom from the 
entry of royal agents and policemen. Two of the four shares 
belong to Visnunandin, and the third and fourth respectively 
to Skandanaga’s son Saktinaga and to Kumaranaga and 
Skandanaga. The gift village is to be enjoyed by themselves 
and their descendants. It is moreover agreed by them and 
by myself that the village is given for the repairs, by the donees 
and theii descendants, for the increase of their religious merit, 
of whatever may be broken or torn in the shrine of the Bhagavat 
(Visnu) established by them and in that of Aditya-bhattSraka 
as well as foi the maintenance of bali , caru , sattra, perfumes, 
incense, garlands and lamps. You yourselves should render 
to the donees the offering of the customary dues including taxes 
in the shape of the grain-share and periodical offerings and tax 
payable in cash and shall be obedient to their commands.” 

It is quite clear from the language of the record, which is 
not dissimilar to that of numerous other documents of the 
kind, that the king relegated to the donee landlords what he 
himself expected and realised from the villagers. It is indeed 
impossible to think that the tenants including the Brahmanas, 
artisans and other inhabitants, who are clearly stated to have 
paid taxes in kind and cash, were mere serfs. It is a signi¬ 
ficant fact that, even when land is specifically stated to have been 
granted along with jana and dhana (i. e., tenants and revenue 
income), the inhabitants were advised by the king to pay to 
the donee whatever dues they were previously paying to the 
State {yat-kincid=raja-pralyay-adikam tad = asy = opanetavyam). 1 2 

We therefore find it difficult to agree with the view that 
the said Chinese account of 732 A. D. ‘establishes a significant 
link between the breakdown of slavery and emergence of serf- 


1. Gf. Corp. Im. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 128-29; Select Inscriptions, pp. 391 - 92 - 

2. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. i 35 » ' 39 - See also above, p. 21, note 1. 
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doin’ and that ‘obviously the inhabitants were bound to serve 
the donors as long as they lived under them and to serve (he 
beneficiaries when they were transferred to the latter’. 1 2 
Since the pattern of the donation of villages in favour of temples 
does not exhibit any change in the Indian royal documents from 
the Saka-Satavahana age to recent times, there is no justification 
for postulating the breakdown of slavery and emergence of 
serfdom on the basis of the Chinese account of 732 A. D. When 
rent-free land and villages were granted by Indian rulers in 
favour of Buddhist monks dwelling in the excavated caves of 
Western India as early as the 2nd century A. D. and when even 
the pre-Gupta work called Manusmrli speaks of the ja'girs 
enjoyed by the different grades of the king’s governors, 3 it is 
indeed absurd to speak of the emergence of serfdom about 732 
A. D. on the basis of the Chinese account of the said date. 3 


1. R. S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism : C. 300-1200, p. 59. 

2. Manu (VIII. 188-89) says that the ruler of a village should enjoy 
whatever the villagers have to pay to the king in the shape of anna, pdna, 
indkana, etc., while the rulers of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages- 
should enjoy respectively one kula (two halas, one ha la being the area that 
can be cultivated by one plough in a year) of land, five kulas (10 halos ) of 
land, one village and one township (dahi kulan = iu bhuhjita vimii pahea ktildni 
cal gramam grama-sat-adhyakfali sahasr-adhipalih puram). 

3. On the qustion whether ancient Indian tenants were tied to the soil, 
note also that Fa-hien says, “Only those who cultivate the royal land have to- 
pay [to the State] a portion of the gain from it. If they want to go, they 
go; if they want to stay, they stay.*’ Cf. Raychandhuri, PHAI, 1938, p.469. 
The ancient Indian rulers were very particular about the payment of both. 
bhakla (allowances) and telana (wages) to their soldiers. Cf. Early Indiart 
Political and Administrative Systems, ed. Sircar, p. 57; above, p. 14 and note 2. 


Chapter HI 

SOME ASPECTS OF KINGSHIP 

I 

On the death of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II, his 
queen Prabhavatigupta, who was the daughter of the Gupta 
emperor Candragupta II (376-413 A. D.), ruled her husband’s 
kingdom for at least about thirteen years, even though she is 
known to have had three sons. Prabhavat! issued the Poona 
copper-plate inscription 1 in the 13th year of her rule as ‘the 
mother of the Yuvaraja' (cf. jananyd Yuvarajasja on the seal) and 
is mentioned in the record also specifically as ‘the mother of 
Yuvaraja Divakarasena’ (Yuvaraja-Divakarasena-janani). In her 
Rithpur copper-plate inscription 2 issued in the 19th regnal 
year of her son Pravarasena II, Prabhavat! is represented as the 
mother of the Maharajas Damodarasena and Pravarasena (II)’ 
{Maharaja- Damodarasena- Pravarasena- janani). It also states 
that, at this time, Prabhavat! was more than 100 years in age 
{s-agra-varfa-Satd ). It appears that Divakarasena never ruled 
as Maharaja and that Prabhavati’s rule was followed by the 
fairly long reigns of Damondarasena and his younger brother 
and successor Pravarasena II. 

The writers on Vakataka history generally believe that 
Divakarasena was not raised to the throne as Maharaja because 
he was a minor at the, time of the death of his father Rudrasena 
II. This contention appears to be wrong while the suggestion 
that Divakara could not ascend the throne because he was less 
than 21 years of age is palpably untenable. 3 

R. C. Majumdar thinks that a person became ‘major’ 
in ancient India at the age of about 21 years. This view, 
however, goes against the opinion 4 of old writers on Indian law 
that ‘one who has not reached his sixteenth year is called a 

1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 1965, pp. 435 ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 439ff. 

3. See,e.g., A. S. Altekarin JV./«</. Peop.,Vol. VI,pp. iioff.;R. 

C. Majumdar in JRASB, Letters, Vol. XII, 1046, pp. iff.; etc. 

4 . Medhatithi on Manu, VIII. 148; Jha, Manusmrti, Vol. IV.i,p. 176. 
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minor’. The Kautiliya Arthatestra (III.3) has : dvadaia-var$a 
slriprapta- vyavahara bhavati, fodafa- varfah puman; cf. also aprdpla- 
vyavaharo = ’sau yavat- fodafa- varfikafy, quoted from Daksa in 
Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s. v. a-prapta. The 
Sabdakalpadrnma- paritifta, s. v. a-prapta- vyavahara, has: bdla a 
fodaSad-varjat paugando = ’pi tiigadyatej parato vyavaharajnah sva- 
tantrah pitarav=rte // quoted from Narada in the Vyavaharatattva. 

If Divakarasena was the eldest of the three sons of the 
Vakataka king Rudrasena II, as he seems to have been 
(Divakarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena II, there 
being no reason to believe that two of the three names indica¬ 
ted a single individual), it is not unnatural to believe that he 
was about four or five years old when his father died. 1 Conse¬ 
quently, it is probable that he had already attained majority 
before the time when the Poona copper-plate grant was issued 
about 13 years after the death of his father. This would suggest 
that the cause of Divakarasena not being installed as Maharaja 
even as late as the 13 th year of his Yauvarajya was probably 
something other than his minority. It may have been due to his 
mother’s love of power, or to some defect or deformity of the 
prince, or to some unknown political problem. While we 
know that Pallava Visnugopavarman probably remained a 
Yuvamaharaja even during the reign of his son, Maharaja 
Simhavarman, 2 the Ajanta inscription 3 speaks of a 
Vakataka prince, only eight years old, ascending the throne 
of Vatsagulma apparently as Maharaja. Minority of a 
prince, therefore, was not regarded as bar to his attainment to 
the status of Maharaja at least among the Vakatakas. We have 
seen that Prabhavatigupta styled herself ‘mother of the Yuvaraja' 
instead of ‘mother of the Maharaja who is a minor’; but, 
considering the cases of minor Maharajas in Indian history, 
it is not easy to accept the usual theory about the regency of 
Prabhavatigupta during the minority of her eldest son as 
perfectly satisfactory. 

A question difficult to answer is whether Rudrasena II had 
other queens older than Prabhavatigupta and other sons from 

1. Of. Altekar, op. tit., p. m. 

2. Sircar, Sue. Sat., p. 205. There are several cases of a Yuvaraja issuing 
a charter in his own name. Gf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 201 ff. 

3. Select Inscriptions, 1965, p. 451, verse 10. 
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them older than Divakarasena and whether the installation of 
Prabhavatigupta as the agra-mahifi of Rudrasena II and of Diva- 
arasena as the crown-prince was due to their relationship with 
Candragupta II whose subordinate ally the Vakataka king 

^V 0 ! iav , e been ' As re §ards the age of PrabhavatiguptI 
when her husband died, it is unknown if the queen’s first con¬ 
ception was late, or if her earlier children were all daughters 
or if her earlier sons predeceased their father. 

_ Majumdar suggests that Vindhyasakti I, founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty, began his career about 250 A. D. and that 
Prthivlsena II, ninth in descent from Vindhyasakti I, ascended 
the throne about 505 A. D. and ended his rule about 530 A D 
or ‘somewhat later, say about 540 A. D.’ Thus a period of 290 
years between 250 and 540 A. D. has been assigned to nine 
generations of the Vakatakas from Vindhyasakti I to Prthivlsena 
II. This would give an average reign-period of more than 32 
years per generation. The average length of a generation, 
however, does not appear to be more than 25 years, so that it is 
difficult to believe that nine generations of the Vakatakas ruled 
for much more than 225 years. Rudrasena II, son-in-law and 
contemporary of Candragupta II Vikramaditya (376-414 A. D ) 
was sixth in descent from Vindhyasakti I who, therefore, may be 
assigned to the second half of the third century A. D. Thus 
Prthivlsena II may not have ended his rule very considerably 
after 500 A. D. 


We have stated above— 1 

(1) that, according to ancient Indian law, one attained 
to majority at the age of sixteen and not at that of 
twenty-one; 

(2) that one could ascend the throne as king even when 
he was a minor; and 

(3) that an average reign-period of more than thirty- 
two years per ruler appears to be too long. 1 

As regards the first point, it has to be noted that there is 
absolute unanimity amongst writers on Indian law—ancient, 
medieval and modern—that boys attained to majority at the age 
of sixteen, while there is not a single evidence in support of the 
conjecture about the age of majority at twenty-one. It was 


i. On these points,cf. R.C. Majumdar in JRASB, Letters, Vol. XII, pp. 71 ff. 
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only in 1875 that, under the Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 
1875), year eighteen (twenty-one only in certain cases) was 
made the age of majority except in matters of marriage, dower, 
divorce and adoption. We refrain from quoting further authori¬ 
ties as the views of Kautilya, Medhatithi, Daksa and Narada 
have been cited above and refer our readers to a good discussion 
on the topic by P. V. Kane in his Hisory of Dharmasastra, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 573-74, where the authority of Ahgiras, Katyayana, 
Haradatta, Vijnanesvara and others has been quoted. 1 
Jayaswal’s conjecture that in ancient India ‘for obtaining royal 
abhifeka, the age of 25 was a condition precedent’ not only 
goes against the theory of the age of majority at twenty-one, 
but its utterly unconvincing nature was, it may be pointed 
out, long ago demonstrated by a more well-informed writer 
who quotes the Mahdbhdrata (1. 101. 12) to show that the rdjy- 
dbhiseka of the Kuru king Vicitravirya took place when he was 
a mere child and had not yet reached the period of youth— 
Vicilraviryan=ca tada balam = aprapta-yauvanam / Kurn-rajye mahd- 
bahur=abhyasincat tad-antaram . 2 The minor king is said to have 
ruled his paternal kingdom according to the instructions of his 
guardian Bhlsma. 3 That Vicitravirya was a king in spite of 
Bhisma’s guardianship and not merely a Tuvaraja is quite clear 
from other passages of the MahdbhdralaA Another competent 
scholar points out that the Bdrahaspalyasv.tra, the only authority 
referred to by Jayaswal, ‘says not a word about the age of 
coronation.’ 6 The epigraphic passage siri-Kharavelena parh- 
daiasa-vasani ... kidita kumara-kidikd... tato nava-vasani yovarajarii 
pasasitam (i. e. Kharavela passed the first fifteen years of his life 


i. 


There is another discussion on the subject in Mayne’s Hindu Law and 
Usage (1938 e( I.)> Ch. VI, where it has been shown that ‘minority 
under Hindu law terminates at the age of sixteen’ on the authority 
of the Ddyabhaga, Vol. III. 1, p. I? , no te; Dattakamimdmsd, Vol. IV, 
p. 47 ; Golebrooke’s Digest, Vol. I, p. 202; Narada, 1. 35-36; 
Kulluka’s gloss onManu, VIII. 227; Vyavasthadarpana, Vol. I, P- 
591; vyavasthacandrika, Vol. II, p. 5DC ; cf. SBE, Vol. XXXIII, p. 
51, and Kulluka on Ma n u, VIII. 148. 

Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 4th ed., p. 249. 

Op. cit. verse 13, Vicilraviryab sa tadaBhumasya vacaneslhitahlamasdsan~ 
maharaja paitra-paiiamaham padam // 

Cf. I. 102. 53: prayayau HaslinSpvrathyatra raja sa kavraiabl Vhilraviryo 
aharmatma praJdsti vasudhdm= imam 11 

Kane, op. cit., p. 80. 
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in playing juvenile games whereafter he was installed as crown- 
prince and held that position for the following nine years) 
apparently suggests that Kharavela was made Yuvaraja as soon 
as he attained to majority at the age of sixteen before which he 
had been a kumara or minor. Of course, there was a con¬ 
troversy as to whether one became major by just stepping in 
the sixteenth year or after completing that year of one’s age. 
But that is not quite material in our enquiry, because the age 
of majority had really nothing to do with one’s accession to the 
throne. The statement of the Hathigumpha inscription 
that Kharavela received installation as Maharaja after com¬ 
pleting his twenty-fourth year only shows that his predecessor 
(probably his father) died about that time. As regards the 
intervening period between the death of a king and the formal 
coronation of his successor, the Vipiudharmoiiara (II. 18.2-4), 
an old work repeatedly quoted by Al Birunl in the first half of 
the eleventh century and used by Brahmagupta in 628 A. D., 1 
says that there was no waiting for an auspicious time, while 
the Rajanitiprakasa (included in the Viramilrodaya written by 
Mitiamisra in the first half of the seventeenth century) notes 
that on the death of a king his successor should be ceremonially 
crowned one year thereafter, but that when a king abdicates, 
his successor may be formally crowned on any auspicious day 
without waiting for a year. 2 There is absolutely no authority in 
suppoit of Jayaswal s conjecture about princes waiting for their 
rajy-abhiseka till they reached the twenty-fifth year of their age. 

In legard to the second point, we referred to the cases 
of minor kings in ancient Indian history, especially to the 
Vakataka king of Vatsagulma who obtained raiya and ruled 
when he was only eight years old, according to the Ajanta 
inscription. 3 Now the point is not whether the minor king 
(not to be confused with the Yuvaraja or crown-prince) actually 
ruled or a regent or regency council ruled in his name. The 
real point at issue is whether, in ancient India, a dead monarch 
could be succeeded as king on the throne by his minor heir- 
apparent or the kingdom remained without a king, the heir- 
apparent enjoying merely the status of the Yuvaraja. In our 


I 


1 • Jolly, Hivdu Law a?id Custom , p. 65. 

2. Cf; Kane. op. cit pp. 79-80. 

3. Set. Ins ., Vol. I, p. 428: avdpya rajyam—a^ldbdako yah prasafasa samyak . 
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opinion, the second alternative is not only unsupported by 
any evidence worth the name, but goes actually against known 
facts of history. That Vicitravlrya had been installed in 
rdjya and was a raja before he attained majority and that a 
Vakataka king aged eight years obtained rdjya and duly ruled 
show that these were kings and not crown-princes or heirs- 
apparent, even if the word rdjya is taken in the sense of 
‘kingdom’ and not in that of ‘sovereignty’. Reference may 
also be made to the Iksvaku prince Sudarsana who ascended the 
simhasana of his forefathers as Maharaja at the age of six only . 1 
Of numerous other instances, a few may be quoted in support 
of the suggestion. Gopalavarman became raj an of Kashmir 
when he was anatikrdnla-balya.- Partha became a bhiipati 
when he was a bala and his father Pangu ruled Kashmir in 
the name of the minor king . 3 Cakravarman was installed in 
rdjya when he was a s'tfu and had not passed his balyaf but he 
was soon deposed and Stiravarman was made nrpa instead . 6 
Another Mu named Suravarman was installed as rajan on the 
nrpdsana of Kashmirwhen a general revolted against the 
authority of the sisu-bhupcili and entered the rdjadhdtii at the 
head of his victorious army, the child king’s soldiers fled away 
and the king was carried to a hiding place by his mother . 7 
The above instances are quoted only from Book V of the Raja- 
taravgini. Of the instances of minor kings in the annals of 
Rajasthan, we refer only to Mokalji who became king, 
according to Rajput chronicles, at the age of five . 8 Of the 
many other instances of minor kings in ancient Indian history, 
the most celebrated appear to be the cases of Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa I and Pallava Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. 
Veise 26 of the Sanjan plates seems to suggest that Amoghavarsa 
was born about 802 A. D . 9 while he is known to have ascended 


1. Cf. Raghuoamia, XVIII. 30-44. 

2. Rajatar., V. 229, 235, 237. 

3. Ibid., 264, 280. 

4. Ibid., 288, 2Q0-QI. 

5. Ibid., 292. ' 

6. Ibid., 446, 449 . 

7. Ibid., 455 . 
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the simkdsana after his father’s death (cf. Sanjan pletes, verses 
35-36) about 814 A. D. More explicit and \nLZlZ?, 
is the case of Nandivarman who became sovereign ruler of the 
Pallavas at the age of twelve only. According to one of the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple epigraphs/ the Pallava throne of 
Kahcl fell vacant after the death of king Parame'varavkrman 
II, and the officials and citizens of the kingdom approached a 
Pallava chief named Hiranyavarman for the selection of a sover¬ 
eign for the Pallava throne. Thereupon Hiranyavarman held 
consultations with the chief potentates as well as his own sons. 
Ultimately Pallavamalla, twelve year old son of Hiranyavarman, 
was selected by common consent and was ‘crowned king under 
the name Nandivarman and with the insignia of videlvidugu, 
scimudiaghosa, hholvdago-dhonjo, and VT^abhci-ldiichcinci (which are 
the well-known marks of Pallava sovereignty) 5 by the ministers, 
feudatories and others. It is also known that Vijayaditya V, 
minor son ( kanthikd-kram-dydta-patl-dbhi$ekam balam) of Amina 
I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty, reigned for fifteen days as 
king about 925 A. D. when he was ousted by Talapa. 1 2 That, 
in ancient India, princes were often crowned even when they 
were in the mother’s womb seems to be suggested by Minhaj- 
uddin’s description of the coronation of Rai Lakhmania or king 
Laksanasena of Bengal. 3 The above instances will show that, 
in ancient India, boys often ascended the throne as king even 
when they were far below the age of majority 4 which was, 
again, the sixteenth and not the twenty-first or twenty-fifth 
year of one’s age. 

As regards the third point, the usually respected view is 
that € in India the duration of a generation amounts, as the 
statistical tables of the Life Insurance Companies show, at the 
outside to only 26 years’. 5 It should also be remembered in 
this connection that members of the royal families usually 
married earlier than the common people. Now the above 


1. SII , Vol. IV, pp. ioff.; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 117. 

2. See Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXIV, p. 275 (text line 15); SII , Vol. I, p. 

45 (text line 14); p. 54 (text line 40-41). 

3. Tab . Mjs ., pp. 554ff. 

4. Manu(VII, 8 : halo=pi n = cvamantavyo manusya iti bhumipah) refers to 
bdla (minor) kings. Gf. also the well-known adage lalayetpafica-varsani 
dasa-varsdni tadayetj prdpte iu sod ale var$e pulre mitTavadz=dcaretH 

4- Ind . AnL, Vol. XXIII, p. 417. 
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statement has never been challenged with reference to 
definitely known genealogy and chronology of any Indian 
ruling family representing many generations and belonging to 
historical times. The observation that six generations of Guot 
kings from Candragupta I to Budhagupta and Narasimhagupta 
‘ruled more, perhaps considerably more than 180 years, givine 
an average of more than 30 years’ is an unconvincing conclusion 
in view of the indefinite character of the premises, viz. (1) that 
the accession of Candragupta I is placed by ‘many scholars’ 
before 320 A. D. , ( 2 ) that Budhagupta died ‘about’ 500 A. D. 
and ( 3 ) that Budhagupta was ‘probably’ succeeded by Narasi¬ 
mhagupta. There is certainly a difference between theories of 
earlier writers and definitely established facts of history. As a 
matter of fact, there is no definite and stisfactory evidence to 
show that Candragupta I became king before 320 A. D., that 
Budhagupta lived after 495 A.D. and that Narasimhagupta was 
a successor and not a predecessor of Budhagupta. Although 
therefore the duration of the rule of six generations of Gupta 
mgs may be supposed to have been more than 180 years by 
many writers, the real duration is unknown. This theory, not 
based on definite evidence, can hardly be upheld as an argu- 
ment strong enough to nullify the conclusion, based on statistical 
ables of the Insurance Companies, that the average duration 
3 S “ eratlon in India is less than twenty-six years. 

e suggested the possibility of Rudrasena II having had 

them q M Cen \ ° ld Z than Prabhavati gupta and other sons from 
installnt^ er thai ; D f and also of Prabhavatigupta’s 

nositio Rud 1 l ' asena ’ s a g™-mahifi and Divakarasena’s 

CaiuW 35 f“^\ having been due to their relationship with 
to hav b ^ a t W ° Se su k° r dmate ally Rudrasena II seems 
of the .■ ‘ • api ? earS that thcre is some support in favour 

Srr," chronicles ^and in certain 

fat” nuir T™' ° f the W » contrast to the 

styled avarodh ° ^ V* 5 S W1VeS or concu bines, collectively 

had the rie-ht \ ° V anta ' l ? w ' a "> and only the sons of the mahifi 

one (in rat ° “““T* ^ there were ^eral 

dignity of a r aSes \P° ssib ly two) of them was raised to the 
gmty of agra-mah*,! That KaSyapa I was an elder step- 

i. Cf. Geiger, CulavaAsa, trans., Vol. I, p. xv . 
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bmjher of Maudgalyayana I, who, however, was the legal heir 
,0 the throne (as he was the son of the chief queen ofDhatusena 
was the cause of the former's rebellion against king Dhatusena 

& r r F b r h r-?r and Maud S al yayana.‘ That Amma II 
of te astern Calukya dynasty succeeded his father, while his 
elder step-brother Danarnava (who later succeeded Amma II) 
served under him faithfully seems really to be due to the posi¬ 
tion o the foimer s mother. Ancient Indian writers on law 
usually speak of succession passing to the eldest son of the king- 
bu, the part played in this matter by the position or the 
successor s mother does not appear to be quite clear. 1 2 We 
know that Candragupta I selected, as his successor, Samu- 
diagupla. who was apparently one of his younger sons, and 
that Govinda III was installed as Yuvardja and successor by 
Rastrakuta Dhruva in supersession of his elder son Stambha. 
But these selections are said to have been due to the superior 
qualities of the princes in question. 


Ill 

H. C. Raychaudhuri wrote an interesting note on Jahangir’s 
‘Chain of Justice’. 3 During the early years of this Mughul 
king’s reign, he gave orders to fasten one end of a gold chain, 
30 gaz in length and 4 maunds in weight and containing 60 
bells, to battlements of the Shah Burj of the Agra fort and the 


1. Mendis, Early History of Ceylon , p. 49. 

2. Gf. Kane, op. cit ., p. 41 fT. 

3. Ind . Cull. , Vol. VII, pp. 1-2; Studies in Indian Antiquities, 2nd ed., 
pp. 249 fT. The Tuziik-i-Jahdngiri (trans. Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, p. 7) 
says, “After my accession, the first ( order that I gave was for the fastening up 
of the Chain of Justice, so that if those engaged in the administration ofj’ustice 
should delay or practise hypocrisy in the matter of those seeking justice, the 
oppressed might come to this chain and shake it so that its noise might attract 
attention. Its fashion was this: I ordered them to make a chain of pure gold, 
30 gaz in length and containing 60 bells. Its weight was four Indian maunds, 
equal to 42 Iraqi maunds . One end of it they made fast to the battlements 
of the Shah Burj of the fort at Agra and the other to a stone-post fixed on the 
bank of the river (i. e. the Yamuna). ” Du Javnic says that the conception 
of the Chain of Justice was borrowed by Jahangir, from Persia (Rogers and 
Beveridge, op. cit. , p. 7, note)while Elphinstone regards it to be an ‘invention* 

History of India , p. 539)- 
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other end to a stone post near the Yamuna. If the persons res¬ 
ponsible for the administration of justice should delay or 
practise hypocrisy, 'the oppressed might go to shake the chain, 
so that its noise would attract the emperor’s attention. 

Ibn Batuta speaks of an analogous device adopted by 
Iltumish who is said to have ordered that any man who suffered 
from injustice should wear a coloured dress in place of the 
white clothes in general use. But he was not satisfied with 
this plan. “So he placed at the door of his palace two marble 
lions upon two pedestals which were there. These lions had 
an iron chain round their necks from which hung a great bell. 
The victim of injustice came at night and rang the bell, and 
when the Sultan heard it, he immediately inquired into the 
case and gave satisfaction to the complainant.” 1 

It is very interesting to note in this connection that an 
Indo-Chinese contemporary of Jahangir, who reigned in the 
period between 1605 and 1627 A. D., adopted the same 
practice. This is Anaukpetlun who ruled from 1605 to 1628 
A. D. and belonged to the famous Toungoo royal dynasty of 
Burma. It is known that, in 1622 A. D., Anaukpetlun ‘set 
up at his palace [at Pegu] a great bell with an inscription in 
Burmese and Talaing which says that it was placed under a 
double roof where the sound could reach his ears and all who 
had a grievance could strike it and claim his attention’. 2 It may 
be noticed that both Jahangir and Anaukpetlun ascended the 
throne in 1605, but the latter hungup the Bell of Justice about 
17 years later than the former. 

There was always brisk communication between India 
and Burma. The Buddhist monks of Burma often visited the 
Bodhgaya temple on behalf of the Burmese kings. Anauk¬ 
petlun s celebrated predecessor, the great Bayinnaung (1551-81 
A. D.), is reported to have sent to Bengal several missions, 
one of which, according to the Burmese chronicles, met a 
little before 1579 A. D. Emperor Akbar (father of Jahangir) in 
his palace at Fatehpur Sikri. It is therefore not improbable 
that the Burmese king Anaukpetlun got the idea of the Bell 
of Justice from the example set by his Mughul contemporary. 


Vol. {iifp°ii? d D0WS0n, Hist Wf India as ( °ld 4 * & 
2, G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, 1925. p. 191. 
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It must, however, be admitted that th<> ,vi„ 

Chilia from India or 0 e y>«“ much earlier ihan the"?*'! 
Ramaraja or king Ram Khamhaeng (end of t! 13 * ' y- 

,„rv and beginning of the 14th) of the Snkhothai (Snkhoda^ 

SLmT P pe‘“ 0Wn '° ^ ^ -> ° 

When Thiri thudamma, i.e. Srisudharman (1622-38 A D ) 
kmg of Arakan, raided Moulmein and Pegu, he took away 
Anaukpetlun s Bell of Just.ce and set it up at a pagoda near 
Mrohaung, his capital. During the First Burmese War in 1824-26 

A. D., a Hindu officer of irregular horse is said to have taken it 
to Aligarh, U. P . 1 2 

But the Bell of Justice often appears in Pali and Sanskrit 
in reference to much earlier periods. 

The Mahdvarhsa , the Pali chronicle of Ceylon composed 
about the close of the 5th or the beginning of the 6 th century 
A. D., narrates an interesting legend about an ancient king 
named Elara . 3 * * This pious king had a bell fixed to his bed, rope 
of the bell hanging in the open so that anybody suffering some 
wrong could ring it. The first to pull the rope was a cow whose 
calf had been run over by the chariot of the king’s only son. 
King Elara had then bis son crushed under the wheels of the 
same chariot. The king’s aid was next sought by a bird whose 
young one had been killed by a serpent. That serpent was now 
killed by the king. The third time the bell rang when an old 
woman pulled the rope. Her complaint was that she had laid 
some rice out to dry and an unseasonal shower spoilt it. The 
king considered it to be due to a sin which he had himself 
recently committed. He therefore performed penance by fasting, 
and Sakra thereupon ordered the rain-god Parjanya to rain 
only once a week at a certain hour of the night. 

A similar tale has been traced in the Pancalanlraf while E. 
Hultzsch noticed a Tamil version of the story and cited other 
parallels noted by Th. Zachariae . 6 

1. Joum . Siam Soc ., Vol. VI. i, p. 26. 

2. JASB , 1838; Harvey op. cit ., pp. 145, 174* , 

3 . XXI. i 5 ff.; cf. Winternitz. Hist. Ind.Lit ., Vol. II, p. 215 and note 1. 

4 - Benfey, Pantschalantra, Vol. I, pp. i68f. , TT at 

c 5 * JRAS, 1913, p. 520; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Sagcn, \ ol. II,. **°. 453 
JJ^nthe emperor Chalemagne... lived at Zucrich, he had a pillar erected 

Wlt h a bell attached to it, so that any one who desired administration of justice 
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According to Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini, 1 the chronicle of 
ancient Kashmir composed about 1150 A. D., king Harsa 
(1089-1101 A. D.) hung up great bells in all four directions, 
at the simha-dvara (palace gate) ‘to be informed, by their 
sound, of those who had come with the desire of making re¬ 
presentations’. The Jain chronicler Merutunga (14th 
century) nari'ates, in his Prabandhacinlamani, 2 a similar tale 
about king Govardhana of the country of Cauda (i. e. Coda or 
Cola). This king had, in front of his council-house, a gong of 
justice fastened to an iron pillar, which sounded when struck 
by a person demanding justice. Once the king’s only son 
while driving his chariot on the road, accidentally killed a 
calf. The mother of the calf, the cow, with a desire to 
avenge the outrage done to her, struck the gong of justice by 
the point of her horn and made it sound. The king heard the 
sound of the gong and thoroughly enquired into the case of the 
cow. In order to do justice, he himself sat in a chariot next 
morning, placed his beloved son on the road and drove the 
chariot over him in the presence of the cow. But, owing 
to the virtue of the king and the good fortune of his son, the 
wheel of the chariot was held up and the prince was not killed. 

Indeed the story as given in the Prabandhacintamani is 
the same as that found in the Maliavamsa, with but a little 
difference. Of course such devices could hardly be effective. 

IV 

P. L. Gupta edited in the Epigraph™ Indica, Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 123 ff., the Nesarika grant issued by the Rastrakuta king 
Govinda III in §aka 727 (805 A. D.). The inscription was 
previously published by G. H. Khare in his Sources of the 
Medieval History of theDekkan (Marathi), Vol. I, pp. 15-26, and 
was commented on by R. C. Majumdar and G. S. Gai in the 
Joarnal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, Vol. XXII, pp. 133-34 and 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1. Khare’s transcript atpp. 18-2'3ofhis work 
contains some lacunae; but he suggested the readings for these 
gaps in an appendix at pp. 83-84 . Majumdar was interested in 
e reference in the record to king Dharma of Vangala and 

is°a sfimair kgenefabout 1 e em per0 r ted at Ws midday meal.” There 

these cases, it is a serpen^whhfh demands’ 13 R ? ma ? orum > V^)- In bo *, h 
i-VII, 879. ^ wnicJl demands, and gets justice against a toad. 

2. Tawney’s trans.. p. I?9 . 
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SK? £££?££ 'szzssr v* r- 

sugg«.ed by Khare himselfin the appendix rSr”? tolbovT 
This fact was pointed out by Gai. e< 

The importance of the inseription lies in verses 21-24 
which mention the , cihnas snatched away fay Govinda III 
h-orn thirteen different rulers apparently defeated by him 
Gupta has taken them to be the insignia of the partial 
families, to which the kings in question belonged, as found on 
the seals attached to their copper-plate grants. But, in regard 
to two of the thirteen rulers, he offers a different suggestion 
and thinks that Govinda III took away an image each 
from the kings of Simhala and Vahgala. Majumdar is 
right when he says, “Most probably the reference is to royal 
banners with these emblems, which were surrendered by their 
owners and carried by Govinda III as trophies of victory or 
tokens of suzerainty.” He concludes, “The fact...that the 
kings weie forced to surrender what was obviously their 
lanchanas or royal insignia seems to imply that Govinda III 
claimed suzerainty over them.” But, as regards king Dharma of 
Vahgala, Majumdar says, “It is of great importance to note... 
that what was taken from Dharmapala was not the laiichana or 
loyal emblem, but the image of a goddess. This seems to put 
him in a different category.” He then comes to the following 
conclusion: “The present .... of an image of Bhagavatl Tara... 
presumably a Buddhist deity, to Govinda III, a. staunch 
follower of Puranic religion, is also of great interest. But as 
we know, Amoghavarsa, son of Govinda III, had great leanings 
towards Jainism. Govinda III might have been attracted to 
Buddhism by' his contact with the Buddhist Pala ruler, Dharma¬ 
pala.” 


Unfortunately the suggestion of Majumdar and Gupta 
that Govinda III took away the royal insignia from most of the 
defeated kings but an image from a few of them is not supported 
hy the language of the inscription which very clearly refers 
to the objects taken away from all the thirteen rulers as their 
cihnas or insignia (verse 24). This has been pointed out by 
Gai. The error of both Majumdar and Gupta lies in that 
they have no clear idea about the royal insignia of ancient 
Indian rulers and fail to distinguish between the crest represented 
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on the seals of the kings and the emblem appearing on their 
banners. 1 Majumdar’s conclusions based on the said faulty 
premise are of course equally unwarranted. 
v The emblem on the seal of a family of rulers represented 
its crest or coat of arms, often called the Idnchana. In some 
cases, the same emblem is also found on the coins issued by 
the kings in question, both seals and coins being called mudrd. 
But although in many cases the same emblem is found on the 
seal 5 and the banner of a royal family, often the banner of rulers 
of a particular dynasty, generally called dhvaja, bore a 
different emblem. Thus the Rattas of Saundatti and Belgaum 
had the Sindhura-lanchana or elephant crest, but the Suvarna- 
Garuda-dhvaja (i. e., the banner of the golden or gold-coloured 
Garuda), while the Kadambas of Banavasi and Goa, who had 
the Simha-ldnchana or lion crest, had besides the Sakhacarendra- 
dlwaja or Vanara-mahddhvaja, i. e. the monkey (i. e. Hanumat) 
banner. 2 The seal attached to the copper-plate grants of the 
Nanda or Nandodbhava family of Orissa has the representation 
of a bull along with those of the sun and the moon and a conch- 
shell; but the kings of the family are described in their charters 
as having the Sitadhatumaya- godha- iikharikrla-lohita- locati- ambara- 
dhvaja probably meaning a piece of cloth bearing the represen¬ 
tation of a silver alligator above that of a snake or of two eyes in 
red colour. 3 Although, in the case of the Nanda or Nandodbhava 
kings, some emblems seem to have been painted on a piece of 
cloth, it is difficult to determine whether the Garuda emblem 
of the Rattas and the Hanumat emblem of the Kadambas were 
painted on cloth or were really images fixed to the top of poles 
for the convenience of carrying them. That the dhvaja was 
sometimes an image fixed to a pole seems to be indicated by the 
statement of Curtius that an image of Heracles (i. e. Vasudeva- 
Krsna) was being carried in front of the infantry of Porus (i. e. 
the Paurava king) as it advanced against the Greeks led by 
Alexander the Great. 4 In this connection, it is interesting to 

1. Even today the emblems on the seal and the flag of the Government 
of India are not the same, the former being the lion-capital of an Asokan 
pillar and the latter a Carkha wheel. 

2. CII, Vol. Ill, p. 151, note 4. 

3. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 326-27. 

4* J* Mc’Grindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 208. 
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note that some coins of th*. • i 

Garuda emblem on their dhvaja and^eal Wh ° ^ the 

of their coins, bear the representation of 1 A™*™ 1 tyPeS 

by the figure of Canada.* The epicalfT - Uu ™ 0Xiat&l 
suggests that the image of the individual hi Urai?1C Jlteralure 
archers .ere fbteff ut L .0^“™ “ 

survey of <h,s evrdence. Hopkim has shown that 2• 
someumes used as a synonym of tea, bu, that somettaTthe 
formei means the whole arrangement including the staff and 
■mage or banner while ,he latter meam only L symbol m 

■' S . a “ somet * me s synonymous with pataka or 
hag. while dktaja .s the metallic top-piece of the stai£ or that 
together wtth the staff. I, has also been shown .ha, the staff 
bore flags beneath the emblem. 2 

h d • A j? thCr interestm § fact is that sometimes a royal family 
had its dhvaja and ketu clearly distinguished or had more than 
one emblem for its dhvaja. Thus the Imperial Rastrakutas 
c aimed to have had the Pdli-dhvaja and the Oka- ketu besides the 
Garuda-lahchanaP The bull-banner of the Pallava kings is 
re erre to in Tamil literature, although in their inscriptions the 
Pallavas are sometimes stated to have had the Khatvdnga-dhvaja, 
hhatvanga being ‘a club with a skull at the. top’. 4 Hopkins 
has shown that such was sometimes also the case with the in¬ 
dividual emblems of particular charioteers according to epic 
and Puranic evidence. Thus Bhisma had sometimes the tala-dhvaja 
(banner of the palmyra tree) and sometimes the ensign of five 
yellow stars and a blue silk flag. Similarly Drona had sometimes 
a kamandalu (pot) and sometimes a vedi of gold for his ensign. 5 

. Verses 21-24 of the Nesarika grant read as follows : 

Pdndya- del- adhipan — matsyam vardham Pallavelvarai / 

i. Sec Allan, A Catalogue of Indian Coins (Gupta), pp. i ff., Plate I, Nos. 
iff.; cf. C7/, Vol. in, p . 255 . 

T a- 2 * ^ Ce Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient 
Andia 5 in Joum . Am. Or. Soc.,V ol. XIII, pp. 243 ff. 

3 - Bomb. Gaz.y Vol.I, Partii,pp. 387,402. 

4 « See TJie Successors of the Satavdhanas , p. 188, note 2; Bomb. Gaz ., 
C P* Cl l* 9 p. 319, note; T.V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity , pp. 85-86. The 
uttas of Guttal had both the va'avrkfa-dhvaja and Garuda-dhvaja (Bomb. 
^ op. Cit.y p.578). 

5 * Hopkins, op. cit p. 245. 
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Colad=vydghram gajatn Gaitgac = capa-yastun ca Keralal /j 
Andhra-Calukya- Mauryebhyo varaham Gurjaresvarat / 
phalakam pratipad- dharyam vr$abham Pallavesvaral // 

Kosal- Avanti-ndthabhyam Simhalad=api namakakam // 

Tardrii bhagavallm khydtam Dharmad= Vaugala-bhumipat // 
Itlham = etdny = ath=anyani cihnany=adaya bhubhujdm / 
Garud-amko Jagatluriigo vyadhatta sakalam jagat // 

The passage vrfabhmh Pallavesvaral may have been repeated 
unnecessarily, although it is possible that the defeat of two 
different Pallava rulers or of the same king on two different 
occasions is referred to. It may be noted that the Pallava 
king is mentioned twice elsewhere in verses 7 and 8 of the 
inscription. 

It is stated in these stanzas that Govinda III carried away 
the following cihnas or insignia of his enemies : (1) the fish from 
the Pandya king; (2) the bull from the Pallava ruler; (3) the 
tiger from the Cola king; (4) the elephant from the [Western] 
Ganga ruler; (5) the bow from the Kerala king; (6-8) the 
boar from the Andhra (Eastern Calukya), Calukya and Maurya 
rulers; (9 )a phalaka or board, bearing [ the figures of] the pratipad 
or kettle-drum and the harya or snake, from the Gurjara king; 
(10) the bull from the Pallava ruler; (11-13) the namaka (i. e. 
the names of the individual rulers) from the Kosala, Avanti 
and Simhala kings and (14) the celebrated goddess Tara from 
Dharma, the king of Vangala. 

There are several interesting features of this list. In 
the first place, the banners of the kings of Kosala, Avanti and 
Simhala appear to have borne the names of the rulers in question. 
Secondly, the fish and the tiger are found on the seals res¬ 
pectively of the Pandyas and the Colas, though they appear 
along with other symbols, and it is uncertain whether the 
dhvajas of the Pandyas and Colas represented only the fish or 
tigei with the exclusion of the associate symbols on the seal. 
Thirdly, although the seal of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar bore 
the representation of the Dharma-cakra and has been mentioned 
in their records as the Dharmacakra-mudra, we find from the 
Nesarika grant that the dhvaja of king Dharma, i. e. Dharmapala, 
bore the figure of the goddess Tara. Of course, as indicated 
a ove, it is difficult to say whether the figure of the goddess 
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was fixed to the top of a pole or was painted on the flag cloth 
But the idea that not the ensign but merely an image was 
carried away by Govinda III fromDharmapala is unwarranted 
Lastly, verse 4 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoia 
represents the Pratlhara family as Pratihara-kelana-bhrt (i e 
having the banner bearing the figure of the Pratlhara, probably 
meaning Laksmana who once acted as the door-keeper of 
Rama), and, if it is believed that the same emblem was referred 
to in our record, we have to correct the passage in question as 
phalakam pratihdr-dhham. Since, however, such an emendation 
would look rather arbitrary and since a royal family could 
have more than one emblem for their banners, it is difficult to 
be sure on this point. The claim of the Rastrakuta king to have 
defeated the kings mentioned and carried away their respective 
banners may be exaggerated; but his court poet, who com¬ 
posed the above verses of the praiasii , seems to have possessed 
accurate knowlclge as regards the dhvajas of the different 
contemporary rulers. 

The importance of the mention of Dharmapala as the 
king of the Vahgala country or of the Vahgala people has been 
rightly stressed by Majumdar. The reference, as he points 
out, certainly indicates that the home territory of the Palas 
lay in Vahgala. Dharmapala’s dominions comprised a number 
of territories lying in the present Bengal, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. It was rather difficult to designate his empire by a 
single territorial name. We know that he is sometimes called 
Vanga-pali , ‘the lord of Vanga 5 , as in the Sagartal inscription 1 
of Bhoja, and sometimes ‘the king of Gauda 5 as in the Sanjan 
plates 2 of Amoghavarsa I, because Vanga and Gauda forming 
parts of his empire were both well-known geographical names 
and the latter name was sometimes actually used to indicate 
wide areas of Eastern India since the 7th century when Dandin, 
in his Kdvyddarla , named the East Indian style of Sanskrit 
composition after Gauda. This was no doubt the result of the 
expansion of the Gauda kingdom under rulers like Sasahka 
(first quarter of the 7th century) whose dominions included 
parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and for sometime also of U.P. 3 

1. Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 108, verse io. 

2. Ibid., p. 214, verse 14. 

3 . Cf. IHd, Vol. XXVIII, pp. i2 9 fr. 
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Gauda was thus a more appropriate name for the Pal a empire 
and not only are the Pala kings called ‘the lord of Gauda’ very 
often in the records of their contemporaries, but there is reason 
to believe that they themselves preferred the designation. 1 It is 
interesting to note that the tradition about the five Gauclas , 
referred to in an inscription of 926 A. D. and in Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarailgini (c. 1150 A. D.), developed in the early medieval 
period. 2 The extensive conquests of kings like Sasanka and 
Dharmapala appear to have contributed to its development. 

The representation of Dharmapala in the present record 
as the king of Vaiigala, which was a small tract of land in his 
vast empire, has to be regarded as a sort of sneer at the Pala 
monarch who was one of the mightiest Indian rulers of his age. 
The personal name of the enemy king has been mentioned only 
in this case apparently because Vaiigala as a geographical name 
was more or less unknown at the time while the name of 
Dharmapala was famous. Its mention in the record inci¬ 
dentally shows that Vahga and Gauda were later annexations 
to the Pala dominions. 

There is another interesting aspect of this question. 
Vaiigala became famous in the political geography of India with 
the rise of the Candras in the 10th century. These Candras 
originally ruled over Candra-dvipa, i.e. Biikla Candra-dvlp in 
the Buckergunge District of South Bengal. In the 10th century, 
they conquered Vahga, a name then often applied particularly 
to the territory around the Vikramapura region covering the 
Munshiganj Sub-Division of the Dacca District and the Madari- 
pur region of the Faridpur District, although, in a general 
sense, the name was applied to the whole of South-Eastern 
Bengal. About the 11th century, the Candra king Govinda- 
chandra is called the lord of Vahgala-desa which was apparently 
the original name of Candra-dvipa or the land around it. This is 
suggested by the fact that Abul Fazal’s ' Ain-i-Akbari explains 
the derivation of the name Bangal (Vaiigala) from Bang (Vahga) 
as follows: “Its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yards 
in height and twenty in breadth throughout the province, which 
were called a/.” Although the suggested derivation may be 

i. Cf.,e. g., verse 13 of the fiadal pillar inscription ( Gaudaltkhamald, 
P- 74 )* 

. 2. Gf. 1 'ip. Ind Vol. XXXII, p. 4.6; Rajatarailgini, IV. 468. 
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wrong and Vahgdla may have sprung from Vanga + Prakrit 
ala in the sense of c a notable region in Vanga 3 , the mention of 
the earthen mounds, no doubt meant for keeping off the 
encroachment of sea-water from the corn-fields, certainly refers 
to a condition prevailing in the southernmost areas of Bengal, 
including the Buckergunge region, even today. 1 With the 
Gandra (i. e. Vahgala) conquest of Vanga, the name Vahgala 
became applied to Vanga(i. e. the expanded Gandra kingdom), 
although the name originally indicated merely a southern district 
of Vaiiga. That is why the Muslim authors sometimes referred 
to East and West Bengal together as Gaur-Bangal (Gauda- 
Vangala). The solitary mention of Vahgala in the prc-Candra 
inscription of Govinda III shows, however, that the name 
Vahgala was not entirely unknown in earlier times since the 
Early Palas appear to have been sometimes regarded by their 
contemporaries as primarily the rulers of that tract. But it is 
interesting to note that the Pala conquest of Vanga and Gauda 
did not popularise the name Vahgala in the sense of the whole 
of Bengal. This is probably because the Pala kings became well 
known as ‘the lord of Gauda 3 , a designation which was ob¬ 
viously more suitable to them and which they apparently chose 
in preference to ‘the lord of Vahgala 3 . The Candras did not 
rule over any part of Gauda in the western half of Bengal. 


.See ///&, Vol. XXXIII, p. 63. 
( 




Chapter IV 

PROBLEMS OF THE RAJASASANA 
I 

There are some copper-plate charters (Jasana or raja - 
fdsana ) l which record the sale of Government land to an appli¬ 
cant paying the usual price and the Government’s acceptance of 
his proposal to create a rent-free holding out of the purchased 
land in favour of Brahamanas or religious institutions. In such 
a transaction, it was believed, according to an ancient Indian 
convention, that five-sixths of the religious merit for the creation 
of the revenue-free holding would go to the purchaser of the 
land and one-sixth of it to the king of the country, whose govern¬ 
ment alone could create such a holding. 2 

There is another kind of charters which, instead of 
speaking of the sale of land that had been created a rent-free 
holding by the king in favour of Brahmanas or religious in¬ 
stitutions, merely state that the particular holding was created 
at the request of a certain officer or feudatory of the king or 
some other persons. 3 Inspite of the absence of any reference 
to sale in such records, some of them appear to be based on 

1. Select Inscriptions, pp. 337 fF., 342ff., 346 ff., 359ft'. 

2. GF. ibid., p. 344, text line 13; p. 348, text line 16; p. 352, text line 
13; p. 362, text line 11. See also Manusmrti, VIII. 304; Vipiusmjli, III. 13-14- 
The same idea is also referred to in other records like the Damodarpur plates, 

No. 3, line 7 (j Ep. hid ., Vol. XV, p. 136), and No. 5, line 12 {op. cit., p. 143), 
though the texts of most of the inscriptions have often been misunderstood. 

Gf. Select Inscriptions, p. 352, note 5. ^ 

3. Sec Select Inscriptions, pp. 331, 375, 421, etc. It may be pointed out 
that the feudatory’s name was mentioned in royal charters in this fashion only 
when he was regarded as of some importance. When he grew more powerful, 
he issued charters himself with the permission of his master (cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXXII, pp. i39ft\). With further growth in his power, his charters were 
issued without reference to his master’s permission, but without concealing his 
subordinate position or indicating it somewhat vaguely (cf. ibid.,V ol XXVIII, 
pp. 201, 266, 332 ; Vol. XXX, p. 139; etc.). When still more powerful, he 
issued his grants without any reference to his master and endowing himself 
with a combination of subordinate and imperial titles which could in some 
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transactions involving sale . 1 Thus the Nalanda plate 2 of 
Devapala tecords a grant of five villages by the Pala king to 
a Buddhist monastery at Nalanda at the request of Maharaja 
Balaputiadeva who was the lord of Suvarnadvlpa (Malayasia and 
Indonesia ) and was responsible for establishing the monastery. 
The five villages were apparently purchased by Balaputradeva 
fiom Devapala as, otherwise, the whole of the religious merit 
accruing to the pious act of endowing the monastery with a 
lent-fiee holding for its maintenance would go to Devapala 
and nothing at all to Balaputradeva . 3 This was no doubt an 
undesirable position for the king of Suvarnadvlpa. If he really 
purchased the villages, as lie no doubt did, five-sixths of the 
merit would be his and only one-sixth would go to Devapala 
according to the convention referred to above. 

But as regards the land made a rent-free holding at the 
request of an officer or feudatory of the king, it was no doubt 
in many cases lying within his ja'gir, i.e. fief or estate. In the 
case of land forming part of ja'girs which royal officers of ancient 
India enjoyed temporarily , 4 their occupants lost the rent of the „ 
land in question so long as they were in their possession. But 
the king’s loss of revenue was greater as the land remained 
rent-free even when the fief reverted to him or was subsequently 
allotted to some other officer. It therefore seems that the 
occupants of ja'girs had to compensate the king’s loss, at least 
partially, for the creation of revenue-free holdings within their 
fiefs, as otherwise they could scarcely expect the full religious 
merit accruing to the pious act. We have also cases where 
a king is found to ratify the rent-free holdings created in their 
ja'girs by members of the royal family . 5 

cases be so interpreted as to indicate either his subordinate position or in¬ 
dependent status (cf. ibid. , Vol. XXVII, p. 329; Vol. XXVIII, pp. 109, 264; 
Vol. XXIX, p. 186). The next stage of course is represented by his charters 
issued as a full-fledged independent _ ruler. See above, pp. 3-4. 

1. The sale of land was generally represented in ancient India as a gift. 
See ibid. , Vol. XXVIII, p. 48, note 2; above, p. 5. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1613. 

3. Gf. R. D. Bancrji, Bdhgdldr Itihds, Vol. I, B. S. 1330, p. 210. 

4. Gf. Watters, On Tuan Chwang's Travels in India , Vol. I, p. 177. 

5. See the cases of such holdings created by Princes Suryasena and Puru- 
sottamasena and ratified by king Visvarupasena in his Vahglya Sahitya Parisad 
plate (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p.147; see JAS, 
Letters, Vol. XX, pp, 206-07). Gf. above, p. 30. 
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But it appears to us that a number of grants of rent-free 
lands issued by the kings were really made on behalf of persons 
whose names are not mentioned in the documents. This 
seems to be suggested by the fact that, in a few cases, even 
though the grants are recorded in the king’s name, an endorse¬ 
ment at the end of the documents says that they were made by 
others, and in reality there is a contradiction between the facts 
as stated in the charter proper and in the endorsement. An 
important document of this type is the Bangaon plate 1 of 
Vigrahapala, which purports to record the grant of a village by 
the Pala king in favour of a Brahmana, although in an endorse¬ 
ment at the end it is summarily stated that the grant was made 
by an officer of the king, named Ghantisa, out of his own ja'gir . 

Another interesting fact is that the indication of a particular 
grant being actually made by one of the king’s officers or 
feudatories, but represented as one made by the king, is not 
clear in the documents though some of them appear to suggest 
the fact vaguely. There are many records which introduce a 
person without any ostensible relation with the charter stated 
to have been granted by the king. Such an introduction is 
often found at the end of the documents exactly in the position 
of the endorsement in the Bangaon plate of Vigrahapala III, 
referred to above. In a few cases, such an enigmatic name is 
also met with in the body of the charter without any justi¬ 
fication for its introduction. Since it is inexplicable why 
persons without anything to do with the grants should be 
mentioned in royal charters at all, we suspect that they might 
have been the real donors of the grants in question and that 
the fact was intended to be rather vaguely indicated in the said 
way. It also appears that there was an amount of reluctance 
on the part of the Government to admit such a fact. 

The Mehar plate 2 of Damodara records a grant of lands 
in favour of a number of Brahmanas. But at the end of the 
king’s description in verse, there is one stanza introducing 
Gangadharadeva who was the officer in charge of the royal 
elephant force. The introduction of this person cannot be 
explained unless it is supposed that he was the real donor of the 

1. Ep. Itid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 4 8fF. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XXVII, pp. 182 ff. 
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grant although the king was not eager to mention the fact ex¬ 
plicitly in the document. 1 It seems that verses 8 and 12 mention 
the same officer respectively as Dviradapali and Gajapali , i.e. 
‘the lord of elephants’. 

The Andhavaram plates 2 of the Eastern Ganga king 
Indravarman record the grant of a village as an agrahdrci or 
rent-free holding in favour of several Brahmanas. The king is 
mentioned as the donor. But, at the end, the record is stated 
to have been written under orders of SrI-Lokarnavadeva who 
vanquished many foes. The editor of the inscription says, 
“These plates furnish us with a new Ganga name—Lokarnava.” 
But he admits that the indentity of this person cannot be 
determined without further evidence. 

The charter was issued in the Ganga year 133. But, 
instead of describing it as the pravardhamdna- vijaya-rajya - 
samvalsara or Gangeya - vamsa - pravardhamdna - vijaya - rdjya-saiii- 
valsara as we find in other Ganga records, the inscription in 
question calls it Tumburu-variiJa-rajya-saifwatsara . This reminds 
us of the Santa-Bommali plates 3 issued by a Kadamba feudatory 
of a Ganga king, which describe the Ganga era as Gahga-Kadam- 
ba-variisa-pravardhamdna-vijaya-rdjya-sariwatsara even though the 
Kadambas had nothing to do with the establishment of the era. 
It appears that the grant recorded in the Andhavaram plates 
of Ganga Indravarman was really made by his feudatory 
Lokarnava of the Tumburu dynasty. Unless such was the case, 
it is difficult to explain why he was introduced as ordering for 
the writing of the document and the Ganga era is described only 
in this record as associated with the Tumburu dynasty. 4 

There is a stanza about the end of a charter issued by the 
Sailodbhava king Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa. 5 
The inscription was edited by N. G. Majumdar who believed 
that the date of the grant, viz., year 50, should be referred to the 
I-Iarsa era so as to yield 656 A. D. There is, however, little doubt 
that the inscription is dated in the regnal reckoning of the 
Sailodbhava king. The stanza in question has been read by 
Maj umdar as fol lows: 


1. Ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 52 - 53 - 

2. Ibid., pp. 37fl'. 

3. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2053. 

4. A. R. Ep., i 95 t- 52 > P- 5 - 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 148IT. 
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jayati Jayanta-pratimah prasabha-samakijla-ripu-nrpa-irikah / 
Srldharapo {pau)rah kfitipo varadikrta-lokandiha-sakhah // 

Since another verse in the inscription states that king 
Madhavavarman made the grant from his camp at Madha- 
vapura (probably named after himself), Majumdar suggests 
that the expression Srldharapaura refers to the king’s stay, 
at the time of making the grant, at Srldharapura which is 
identical with Madhavapura. lie also says, “It further 
describes him (i.e. king Madhavavarman) as a friend of the 
lokanatha who was graciously disposed towards him. By the 
term lokanatha we are probably to understand the paramount 
sovereign to whom Madhavavarman owed allegiance.” We 
arc sorry that we cannot agree either with Majumdar’s read¬ 
ing or with his interpretation. In the first place, what has been 
read as Sridharaporah and corrected to Sridharapaurali has been 
read by S. N. Rajaguru, who has recently edited the inscription 
without noticing that it was previously published, as Srivaramorah. 1 
In regard to the reading of va for dha , Rajaguru seems to be 
right since the aksara has a clear top matra which is expected in 
v and not in dh. The other disputed aksara looks more like mo 
or na than po* I he reading of the expression thus seems to be 
tri-Varamoralt or sri-Varana(na)ralj. Secondly, the reference in 
the verse can hardly be to the Sailodbhava king as the feudatory 
of a certain lokanatha , i.e. ‘king 5 . He was no doubt a feudatory of 
king Sasanka of Gauda in the Gupta year 300 (619 A. D.). 
But his later records including the said epigraph are dated in 
his i egnal reckoning and most of them (including the inscription 
in question) describe him as the performer of the A§vamedha 
sacrifice. 2 There is thus little doubt that these charters were 
issued after Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa had 
thrown off the yoke of the Gauda king. In our opinion, lokanatha 
mentioned in the stanza quoted above is no other than the 
Sailodbhava king himself and the illustrious Varamora or 
Varanara was his feudatory who was the real donor of the 
grant. The word varadikrta refers to the favour shown by the 
king to the feudatory by agreeing to the creation of the rent- 

1. Or. Hist. Res. Journ., Vol. II, Farts 3-4, p. ig. 

2. See IHQ, Vol XXVII, pp. i66ff. 
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free holding recorded in the inscription no doubt at the feuda¬ 
tory’s request. 

While re-editing the Balangir Museum plates 1 of the 8th 
regnal year of Mahasivagupta Yayati I, we did not fully realise 
the implication of the endorsement at the end of it } referring to 
Prince Duigaraja, described as the son of Svabhavatunga whom 
wc identified with Mahasivagupta Yayati I himself. The 
introduction of the prince is really inexplicable, and it now 
appears to us that he was the real donor of the grant which 
was ratified by his father. 

Similarly, the correct implication of the enigmatic endorse¬ 
ment at the end of the Mahada plates 2 escaped us while 
re-editing the inscription. It appears to us now that Yasogaja, 
who seems to be described in the endorsement as a ruling chief 
born in the family of the issuer of the charter, i. e. king Some- 
svaradevavarman III, was the real donor of the grant which 
was ratified by the king. If this was not the case, the 
endorsement is quite meaningless. 

The word ddpaka occurring in the records of the Imperial 
Paramaras is generally regarded as the same as Dtitaka or the 
executor of a copper-plate charter. But Ddpaka and Data 
arc sometimes found in the same context. In our opinion, 
Ddpaka really means 'one who has caused the gift’, i.e. the real 
donor whose gift was ratified by the king. 3 

II 

Different versions of Minor Rock Edict I ofAsoka contain 
the Prakrit words corresponding to Sanskrit ydla , upagata , 
upayala and upela (respectively from yd, upa-gam , upa-yd and 
upa-i) in the same sense 1 5 which has been variously understood. 
Elsewhere we have suggested that ydta-upagata-upaydta-apeta in 
this context means sangata , ‘intimately associated’. 6 In our 
opinion, the passages in question indicates Asoka’s intimate 

1. JAS, Letters, Vol. XIX. pp. ii7fF. 

2. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 283!!. 

3. See Sircar, Iml. Ep ., p. 118; above, p. 4. 

4. 07 /, Vol. I, p. 228. 

5. Adaski Inscription of Atoka, p. 24; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, p. 209, text 

line 1; Vol. XXXII, p. 9, note 1. 
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association with the Buddhist Sahgha. The lexicons, 
however, do not bear out this meaning quite clearly. In this 
connection, a study of similar words, often used in copper-plate 
grants to indicate the relation of the subordinates and officers 
of a king with the gift land or the district in which it was situated 
may be of interest. These words are generally understood in 
the sense of ‘assembled 5 , 1 though really some of them appear 
to support our interpretation suggested above. 

From the standpoint of the recording of grants of land, 
copper-plate charters can be primarily divided into two classes, 
viz. (1) those that merely announce that some land or village 
was granted by the donor, and (2) those that contain an order 
of the donor in respect of the grant addressed to certain people. 
Among the records of the first category, mention may be made 
of a number of charters issued by the Imperial Gangas of Orissa. 2 
Copper-plate grants written in verse (e. g. many of the charters 
issued by the Vijayanagara kings) 3 and those written mostly 
in verse 4 generally fall in the same class. The passage 
s-anunayam praha bhiipalan occurring in the versified part of°a 
chai tci J horn Orissa is one of the lew exceptions. 

The, second category of copper-plate grants, in which 
the donor s order is addressed to certain people, is important 
Tor our enquiry as it is some of these that contain the words in 
which we are interested. Such records can be broadly subdi¬ 
vided into five classes: (1) those in which the addressees are 
vaguely and generally indicated: (2) those in which the order 
is primarily addressed to the inhabitants of the gift village or 
the village wherein the gift land was situated or the district 
wherein the gift land or village was situated; (3) those in which 


»,e ; ni,V"to" ot ' 3: “ VoL *“■ “ d 

voi.xiaanfp.tgo: ffcsff.ff £' IL iq i8 ', ir ' : p ' l “ cs ' 77-77; 



.> See ibid Vol yyyt'L ' p. 77, lines 17-22. 

families, see Vol.’xXX,p bclon S in 6 l ° other 

XXVIII, pp. 153-54. P ' ?J ’ VoL XXK » PP- i° 3 , 198; cf. Vol. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 32; Vol. XXX, p. 304. 

quoted the epigrapliic^passa^ rfte/removhig 1 scriba/crjoraf etef^ ^ 
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the order is primarily addressed to the royal officers or agents 
including also the subordinate rulers, ja'girdars , etc., in some 
cases ; (4)- those in which both the inhabitants of the locality 
in question and the royal officers or agents, etc., are mentioned; 
and (5) those in which the donor addresses neither the inha¬ 
bitants nor his officers, but only the future kings. 

The first and last of these subdivisions are simple. The 
first of the two is illustrated by the charters of the Calukyas or 
Badami, in which we have the passage sarvan = evam = djiiapayali. 1 
The other, which is rare, is likewise illustrated by the passage 
sarvdn = eva blidvi-bhumipaldn samanubodhayali sometimes occurring 
in the grants of the Rasfrakufas of the Gujarat region . 2 The 
other cases are complicated. 

The order addressed to the inhabitants of a locality is 
simpler in passages like the following: ( 1 ) iri-Skandavarmano 
vacanena Kudrahara-Kompare grdmeyaka vaklavydh ; 3 ( 2 ) °grame 

sarva-samavetdn kutumbinah samdjiiapayati ; 1 (3) Gosthavada - 
nivdsinah kutumbina/i samdjiidpayati ; 5 ( 4 ) Sunikdyam pralivd- 

sinali samdjiiapayati ; 6 (5) Prastaravata-vdsinah sarva-samavetdn 

kutumbinah samdjiidpayati; 7 8 ( 6 ) Reyuru-grame grdmeyakan = 

ittham =djiidpayali; s (7) Pherava-grdme yathd-nivdsi - janapadam 
samdjiiapayati ; 9 (8) Andoreppa-grdmc sarva - samanvagatan kut - 
umbinas=samdjiidpayati ; 10 (9) Pralislhapura- nivdsinah sarva - 
samupetan kutumbinalji samdjiiapayati ; 11 etc. 

But slight elaboration is noticed in such passages as follows: 

(1) Brahmana-purogan gramdii = charir-adi-kusalam pr$lvd likhati] 12 

(2) Kontinika-grdme Brahamandn sampujya prativasinali samdjiid¬ 
payati; 13 (3) KeSavake Brahmana- purassardn prativasi-kutumbinas = 


1. Ibid. , Vol. XXVII, p. 118, note 2; p. 130, text line 54. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 253, text lines 29-30. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 9, text lines 8-9. 

4. Ibid., p. 200, text lines 9-10; Vol XXX, p. 27, text lines 13-14; 
117, text line 5, 

5. Ibid:, Vol, XXXI, p. 203, text lines 24-25. 

6. Ibid 4 "., p.315, text lines 4-5. . 

7. Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 277, text lines 2-3 (on first plate, second side). 

8. Ibid .. Vol. XXIX, p. 96, textlines 12-13. 

9. Ibid. , Vol. XXVII, p. 113, text lines 8-9. 

10. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 178, text lines 5-6. 

11. Ibid., Vol. XXVII, p. 219, text lines 8-9. 

12. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 92, text lines 5-6. 
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samajildpayati ; l (4) uklavariis—ca raja lad-gram a-nivdsino ma/iallama- 
janapadan ; 2 (5) Keselaka-grdme Brdhman-ollardn kulumbinas = 

$ir$akan = c = ajiidpayali; 3 (6) sarva-samavetdn kulumbino bhojakami = 
ca samajildpayati ; 4 (7) Gudravara-visaya-nivasino rdsirakula-pram- 

ukhdn kulumbinas=samahuy = etlham = djiidpayali ; 5 (8) vi$aye Vard- 
hamdnake gramakuia-dronagraka-nayaka-dcvavarika-gandaka-pranmkhdn 
sarvdn == eva yathd-prativdsina/j samajildpayati (9) Mehara-grdma- 
nivasi-yalha-pradlidna-janapaddn niahaitardnis = ca samadisanli ; 7 etc. 

In the first group of these passages, the inhabitants of a village 
( grdmeyaka , kutumbin, prativdsin, janapada, etc.; cf. grama, janapada , 
etc., in the second group) arc referred to while, in the second 
group, they are mentioned along with their social or adminis¬ 
trative leaders and with certain village officials in a few cases. 
Rarely, the villagers of a whole district are stated to have been 
ordered after having been summoned (samdhiiya). The word used 
in some cases in respect of the villagers is sarva-samaveta which 
may mean ‘assembled from all sides’. This seems to be supported 
by the expression sarva-samanvdgata rarely used in place of 
sarva-samaveta. As will be seen below, the expression samupa- 
sthila is used in some cases in a similar context in respect of 
the villagers and local officials. Sometimes sarva-samupeta is 
also iound in place ol sarva-samaveta . The reference may be 
to an announcement to the people summoned by the beat of 
drums in respect of the grant in the gift village or the village 
containing the gift land or at the headquarters of the district in 
which the gift land or village was situated. 

There are some charters in which the order is addressed not 
to the villagers, but to others such as the subordinates, officers 
and agents of the king often with reference to a district. Gf. 
(1) Srl-Kapdlivarmano vacanena Sivapura-visayc varlamdna - bhavkyad - 
bhojak-ayuktaka-sthdyy-adayo vaktavydh ; 8 (2) sarvdn = eva svan = 

dyuktaka - mahaltara - drdngika- cdta-bhata- dhruvasUidnadhikarana - 

1. Ibid. , p. 265, text lines 3-4. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 149, text line 18. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p, 16, text line 3. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXVII, p. 35, text lines 2-3. 

5. Ibid., pp. 45-46, text lines 15-16. 

6. Ibid., p. 142, text lines 35-36. 

7. Ibid., p. 188, text lines 15-16. 

8. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 233, text lines 1-3. 
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dan dapaiik-adin = anydms = cayalhd-sambadhyamanakdn = anudarfayati ; l 
(3) as min Kofigoda- mandale irisdmanta- mahdsamanta- maharaja - 
rdjaputr-dntaranga- dandapdsik - oparika- visayapati- laddniyuklaka- 
var lamina- bhavisya- vyavaharinah sa-karanan yalharham pujayati 
mdnayali ca ; 2 (4) sarvdn = cv=dgdmi-vartamdna-nrpati-sdmanta - 

visayapali-bhogika- rdslragramakula-desillaka-mahaltar- adhikarikadin 
samanudarSayati ; 3 (5) sarvdn =*eva samupagata-visayapati-rastragrdma- 
mahaltar- ddhikdrikan samanudarsayati', 1 (6) Uttamdlokavisaye samnpa- 
aaldin vartamdna-bhavisyan-malidsdmanta-mahdrdja-rdjapulrakumdrdmdly 
oparika-visayapali- laddyuktaka-ddndapdsika-sthdndntarikdn = anydms = 
ca cdla-bhai-adln = adhikaranamS=ca pujayati ; 5 (7) jw/o — 5 
sanlakdh sarv-ddhyaksa-niyoga-niyukla djiidsaiicari-kulaputr-adhikrtdh 
bha ids = chdlrds = visruta-p urvay = djiiay = djiindpayitavydh ;° etc. 

In these, the expressions vartamana-bhavkyal and yalha-sambadhya- 
manuka, used in several cases, show that the order was meant 
for the king’s officers, etc., who were associated with the admini¬ 
stration of the area containing the gift village or land for the 
time being and also those who would be so associated in futuie. 
Sometimes the word samupdgala has been used in relation 
to the ‘present and future’ subordinates and officers of the donor 
in the district containing the gift village (No. 6). It is difficult 


1. Ibid ., p. 300, text lines 11-12; p. 3 ° 3 > text lines 16-18. 

2. Ibid.,V ol. XXX, p. 268, text lines 31-34; cf. p. 272, text lines 23-26. 

3. Ibid.,V ol. XXVIII, p. 2i, text lines 15-17. 

t Ibid' p’ ^tcxtTnes^-e! Gf. KarUikcya,ura-vifajc samubagatdn 

cf. p. 287, text line 10; p. 294, text line 13). 

6. Ibid. , Vol. XXVI, P . .60, text lines 20-22. 

Karas of Orissa,' a distffiedon is generally made between the subordinates and 
on-icers of the district or province and those of a village or a group of villages, 

pp 215-.6, text_ lines 2 3- )• 111 been mcntioned separately from 

subdivision or the Tamura distnc nrovincc of South Tosala 

the subordinates and officers associated with the provi 
in which the Tamura-visaya was situated. 
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to take samupdgata here in the sense of‘assembled 5 since the whole 
district seems to be loo big a place for an assemblage, while it 
is not easy to understand how the ‘future’ subordinates and 
officers also assembled. 

In a large number of copper-plate charters, the order 
regarding the grant is addressed to both the local people or 
people in general and the royal officers, etc. This is simply 
indicated in the records of some dynasties while the charters 
of certain areas have it in a somewhat elaborate form. But it 
is the most elaborate in the records of some of the early medieval 
ruling families of Northern India, especially those of its eastern 
regions. The simple and semi-elaborate forms of indication 
arc illustrated in the following quotations. 

For simple indication, cf. (1) Plaki-visaya-vrdd/idn = adhikdrinali 
A undura-grdma-ku tumbinas=ca samdjwpayati? (2) Kaluiganagardt 
• — • • • samast-dmdtya-pramukha-janapaddn samah uya samdjiid- 
payali (3) sarvdn=eva svdn = dyuklaka-viniyutaka-cdta-bhala-kulum- 
bi-mahallara-drdngikdn bodhayali? (4) Ramalava- visaya-'pascima- 
khande yathd-nivdsi-sa-karana-sdmanla-bhogy-ddi-janapaddn yatharharii 
manayah bodhajati samadilati ca; 4 etc. 

. , * or semi-elaborate indication, see (1) Mtavddi-visaya-nivdsino 
i as Irak ilta-pramuk/ian kulumbinas = samdhuya-maniri-purohila-sendpa- 
ti-yiwardj. ddy-aslddaSa-tirlh-dd/iyakfam = itlJiam=djvdpayali (2) 

Maindaura-gmm-opagaldn Brdhmandn = anydrfiS=ca mdnydn = adhikr- 
n kutumbi-kayastha-duta-vaidya-mahaltardn meda-canddla-paryanldn 
sarnvan sambodhayali samdjiidpayati caf (3) grdmeyakdn rdjapurusa- 

IZZdh l' a 7t a ' mrika ' dma - bhata-nala-celaka- pariedraka- 
niyukt-adhyaksa-pra astr- samdharlr- ndyakdmS = * = djiidpayati? (4) 

tZTha } SamUpaSthita - «* ayakarana -- vyavahdrika- 

pramukha- janapadan raja- rdjvi- rdnak- ddhikrtdn = anydn = api 

rajanyaka- rajafiutra- rdjavallablia-firabbrtinyathd-'kdla- bLnolpi 


'■ Vol ‘ XXXI > P- i 35 , text lines i 2 -i 3 . 

!* ilf/ £ f’Z? lincs 44 ' 47; p - 3 ° 8 ’ text lines 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 4) text line 

S\y°;-™ 5PP - I 9 a " 93 , text lines r 3 - I5 . 

5. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 42, text lines 31-94. 

6. Ibid ., p. 72, text lines, 7-9. 

7. Ibid., p. 78, text lines 22-24. 


40-41. 
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sarvan manand- purvakaiii samadtianli ; l (5) J Honda- vijaye 
bhavUyad-yathdkdla-bhdvino rdjanakdn rajapulrdn Brahmana-purogan 
samanta-n ivds i-janapa dan = adhikdrinah sa-karanan = any ami = ca cata- 
bhata-vallabha-jdtlyan raj a-pad- opajivinah sarvan yatharham manayati 
bodhayati kuialayaly = ddisali c = dnyal ; 2 (6) Valapadrake Brdhmatidn 
sampujya sa-pradhdndn prativdsino yathd-kal- ddhydsinas = samahartr- 
sannidhalr- pramukhan -= adhikdrinas = sa-karamn = anyarn = c = asmat- 
pad-opajivinas = sarva-rajapurusan samajnapayti ; 3 4 (7) Mandidda-vijaye 
raja- rdjanaka-rajaputrdn visayapati-dandapasikdn yathakal-adhyasino 
vyavaharino Brahmandn ICarana-purogan nwasi-janapaddmi=ca 
yatharham manayati bodhayati. samadUati ca sarvatah Sivam = amdkam 
= anyat; A eic. 

In these instances, the word upagata has been used once in 
relation to the inhabitants and local officials of the gift village 
(No. 2 of Group II). In one case (No. 4 of Group II), the 
local people and officials are stated to have been samupasthita at 
the gift land while the subordinates, etc., arc separated from 
the said class by the epithet yathakala-bhavin. The same 
distinction is also made in another case( No. 5 of Group II) by 
using the expressions bhavisyad-yatha-kdlabhavin and samanta- 
nivasin. Similar use of the expressions prativasin and yathdkal- 
ddhydsin is noticed in one case (No. 6 of Goup II) and 
yalhakdl-adhyasin ?lxiA nivasin in another (No. 7 of Group II). This 
distinction is made clear in the Gahadavala records in which, 
in the course of an elaborate indication, we have grama-nivasino 
nikhila-janapadan = upagatdn — a pi ca rdja-rdjiil , etc. Here the relation 
of the subordinates and officers of the king with the gift village 
is indicated by the word upagata . 5 Some charters signify the same 
distinction by enumerating the two classes as sarvan = atmiydn 
mantri-purohita , etc., and tan-nivdsi-Brdhman-ottardn, etc. 6 

1. Ibid, , Vol. XXX, p. 207, text lines 30-32. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 188, text lines 27-29; cf. Vol. XXVI, p. 79 , 
text lines 24-27; also Vol. XXVII, p. 33", text lines 25-27, where we have 

yalhakdl-ddhydsin for yathakala-bhavin . 

3. Ibid. , Vol. XXII, p. 290, text lines 6-91; cf. p. 323, text lines 6-8. 

4. Ibid.. Vol. XXVII, p. 339 , text lines 11-14* 

5. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 73 , text lines 12-14. 

6 . Ibid., p. 202, text lines 28-30. A stanza ascribed to Vyasa says-- 
sthana h va s-dnupurvi ca deia'h <*ramn = npagatdnlBrdhmanaml = ca tatha c—anyan 
mdnydn=adhikxtdn likhct // 
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The word found in the Gfihadavala records as upagala is 
often found in the form samupagala or samupdgala in the same 
context in many other charters, especially in the elaborate 
indication in the grants of the Palas and Senas of Eastern India. 
We have seen above how the ‘present’ and ‘future’ subordinates, 
etc., of a ruler are described as samupagala with reference to a 
visaya or district. The question now is what upagala , samupagala 
or samupdgala in this context really means. In our opinion, it 
means the same thing as sambadhyamdnaka, yalhdkdla-bhdvin and 
yathakal-adhyasin as found in the same context in many records. 
This may be clear from the study of a few corresponding passages 
from the charters of the Gahadavalas, Palas and Senas. 

The Gahadavala grant referred to above has: upagalan=api 
ca rdja-rajni- yuvaraja-manlri-purohita-pralihara- senapali-b/mndd- 
gdrik-akfapatalika-bhisag-naimitlik-dnlalipurika-dula-kariluragapattaiid- 
karasthanagokulddhikari-purufdn=djndpayati bodhayaty=ddiSali ca. 
It is difficult to believe that all the said kinds of subordinates 
and officers of the king would have assembled in a gift land or 
village whenever he made a grant especially in view of the fact 
that the Gahadavala kings are known to have often issued such 
charters. The number of these classes of people is much higher 
in the Pala and Sena charters. It has also to be noticed that 
often the subject of the gift was a plot or several plots of land 
including tanks, etc., and the assemblage of subordinate rulers, 
their queens and sons and of all the officers ( asesa-rajapurusdn) 
therein becomes inconceivable. The list sometimes includes, 
besides others, the mercenary soldiers of various nationalities 
such as Gauda, Malava, Khasa, Kulika, Huna, Karnata and 
Lata and also people performing menial services such as Meda, 
Andhra and Gandala. An assemblage seems to be physically 
impossible in such cases. It should moreover be noted that di¬ 
fferent plots of the gift land sometimes lay in different districts. 

Thus the Belwa plate of Mahlpala has : grama- puskarinisu 
samupagal- atesa- rdjapurusan raja-raj any aka- rajaputra- rajamatya- 
mahdsandhivigrahika- mahaksapatalika- mahasamanta- mahdsenapali- 
mahdpralihdra- dauhsudhasddhanika- mahadandanayaka- mahakumard- 
mdlya- rajasthdn- oparika- dasaparadhika- caurodharanika- dandika- 
dandapaSika- Saidkika- gaulmika- kselrapala- prantapdla- kottapdl- 
angaraksa- ladayuktaka- viniyuktaka- hastyafvoftranaubalavydprlaka- 
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kisoravadavagomahisyajavikadhyaksa- duta - pre?anika- gamdgamik - 
dbhitvaramdna - viyayapa t i-gramapat i- tarika-gauda-rndlava-khafa-h una- 
kulika - karndla-lata- cata - bhata- sevak-adin = anyarrrf =c= akirtitan 
rajapdd - opajwinah prativasino Brahman-ottaran mahattam-ottama - 
kutumbi-puroga-med-andhra - candala-paryantan yatharham manayati 
bodhayati samadisati ca. 1 

Thus, in the above context, the words upagata, etc., seem 
to refer to the intimate relation of the king’s officers and 
subordinates with an area as administrators or fief-holders. 2 


1. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 7-8, text lines 31-41. Some records make 
it clear that the grant was made at the donor’s capital in the presence of 
officers, etc. See ibid., Vol. XXXIV, p. 222; cf. Vol. XXVIII, p. 309. 

2. Gf. y athakala-bhdvi -bhogapatibhih in the Paschimbhag plate, text line 
57; samupasthita-kalam {ye bhavanti*) ye-'py—anye vifayapatayali ...vyava- 
harino bhavijyanti tair=api...aksayanivy=anupalaniy a in the Jagadishpur plate, 
text lines 22-24 . See Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, p. 68 and 
pp. 62-63. 
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KRAYA-SASANA AND KARA-SASANA 

The word Sasana means c a royal charter and tdmra 
Sasana ‘a royal charter engraved on a plate or plates of copper . 
Revenue-free gifts, granted by ancient Indian rulers in favour 
of persons, deities or religious establishments were usually 
endowed with a deed engraved on durable tamra-patta , i. e. 
c a plate or plates of copper 5 . 1 By lakfam, a tamra-sdsana was 
sometimes called tdmra-pafta . 2 Often, again, the word indicating 
the deed or charter was applied, by lakfand, to signify the land 
granted. 3 But the expression tamra-Sasana , in this modified sense 
of a gift of revenue-free land, was often indicated either by tdmra 4 5 
or by Sasana . 4 The word sasana in this sense is used not only 
in the medieval records of Orissa, but even in modern Oriya. 
Numerous villages in Orissa still bear names ending with the 
word Sasana , indicating that originally they were gift villages. 
Besides the word tamra-Sasana , early Orissan epigraphy knows 
two other types of Sasanas . These are the deeds called kraya - 
Sasana and kara-Sasana> even though these two expressions are 
actually noticed in a small number of inscriptions. Similar 
epigraphs have also been found in a few other parts of India, 

The Madras Museum plates of the time of king Naren- 
dradhavala of Orissa, published in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 44fF., is a kraya-Sasana which literally means ‘a 
deed of purchase 5 and is the same as c a sale deed 5 . The ex- 

1. The document was written usually on a piece of birch bark ( bhurja - 
patra. ) by a high official and later copied on copper by an engraver. Cf. Proc . 
/ H C, Lahore, 1940, pp. 52-56. Often the official would write on the copper 
plate (or stone) with some point or ink to facilitate the work of engraving {Bui, 
Dec . Col . Res . Inst Vol. XI, December, 1950, p. 120). See Sircar, Indian 
Epigraphy , p. 83. 

2. Cf., e. g., tamra-patta - dhatmena in Select Inscriptions , Vol. I, p. 35 2 > 
etc. 

3. Cf. ibid*, p. 353, text line 24, etc. 

4. See, e. g., IHQ, Vol. XXIII, p. 240, text line 33, etc. 

5. See, e. g., Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal , Vol. Ill, p. 74, text line 
34, etc. 
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pression also indicates ‘land sold or purchased by means of a 
krayadasana . The inscription does not record any royal charter, 
although it may have been issued with the king's permission. 
According to it, a person named Seda sold a village called 
Tadewaragrama to three other persons on receipt of an amount 
of rupyaka or silver, specified as pla 10 a-ma 2 gu 4. The syllable 
pla is a contraction of the well-known weight pda (equal to 
four few. 320 ralis=585% grains), while ma stands for nOsa 
and gu for gunja (or rati). The contraction a apparently 
stands for adya and , as is well known, the lexicons recognise 
adja-masa weighing 5 rails} According to Manu 2 and other 
writers, two guifjds of silver make a masa, although five gunjas 
make a masa of other metals like gold and copper. Since in 
the above record 4 gunjas appear as a fraction of an a-ma, the 
latter was heavier than the silver masa weighing two gunjas only. 

The Srikakulam copper-plate inscription of the Gahga 
king Madhukamarnava was edited by C. Narayana Rao and 
R. Subba Rao in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
ociety, Vol. VIII, pp. 180ff. The inscription was re-edited by 
G. Ramadas in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 293fF. Unfortunately the published transcripts 
of the record are full of mistakes and its correct interpretation 
has yet to be made. • Line 32 of the inscription has the passage: 
dalu(/.i*) dedha(dvyardha)-sata-ru(ru)pya(pyatii) 150. This shows 
that the donor received from the donee 150 rupyas or silver coins. 
The charter thus records what was' actually a kraya-Sasana, 
although the Vaisy-agrahara mentioned in the charter may have 
been made a rent-free holding. 

T here are some inscriptions which are kara-Msanas crea¬ 
ted by the SomavamsI king Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 
(middle of the 10th century). The expression kara-Msana of 


i. Amarakofa, Vaisya-varga, verse 85. Wilson in his Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Terms , s. v., says that a masa is variously regarded as equal to five, 
eight or ten rails , while the Sabdakalpadruma , s. v., also quotes authorities 
speaking of ma$a of five, six, seven and eight ratis. According to Oriya lexicons 
(see Pramoda Abhidhana , s. v. maja, mtifa) eight ralis make one masa, which is 
regarded as one-tenth of a told and one-fortieth of a pala . 

2. VIII. 134-36: panca - krsnalako ind^as—te suvarnas=tu fodoJa/palam suvar- 
ndl=catvarah palani dharanarh data // dve krsnale sa?nadh{te vijfieyo raupya-mdjakah / 
te jodasa sydd=dharanam puranai=c~aiva rajatah // karfdpanas= tu vijfiejas — 
tdmrlkah karsilah panah 11 
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course means ‘a charter recording a revenue-paying grant 
or the land granted by such a charter’. Thus it can refer to 
a piece of land either sold, the purchaser being allowed to enjoy 
some privileges, or given away, subject to the payment of the 
assessed rent regularly. A number of similar other cases in 
early Orissan epigraphs, some of them wrongly deciphered or 
misunderstood, have been traced. Several early examples of 
rent-paying charters are cited below. 

I. The Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate of Gayadatunga 
was edited by Nilmani Chakravarti. In lines 33-34 of the 
incription, we have: T orogrdma (A* ) kara-sdsanam krla(h*) 
ru (ru)pya-pla-navena anken=dpi ru{rii)pya-pla 9. Thus 
Torograma was made a kara-Msana with its [annual] rent fixed 
at 9 palas of silver. The village was divided among Brahmanas, 
each of whom received a certain number (six or eighteen) of 
mdlas. The word mala here seems to indicate a land measure 
known from a few other early Orissan records. Whether it 
is the same as mana (now regarded as equal to one acre of land) 
common in Orissa since the days of the later Imperial Gangas, 
cannot be determined. In the passage quoted above, the word 
pala is used side by side with the contraction pla. 

II. The Talcher plate of the same Gayadatunga was 

edited by N. N. Vasu and re-edited by R. D. Banerji. In lines 
32-33 of this inscription, we have: trnodaka (?«*) ru(ru)pya-pla 
catvari anke ru(ru)pya-pla 4. 2 The expression kara-fasana is 
not found in this record. Other cases discussed below would 
suggest that (literally, ‘[a tax for] grass and water’) has 

here technically the sense of a cess due to the king even when 
the gift land was declared to be revenue-free. The word 
trnodaka is actually mentioned in a list of taxes in line 17 of the 
Sonepur (Kelgam) plates of Kamara Somesvara published in 
the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 239ff., and recently re-edited 
in the same journal, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 322ff. There is no 
doubt that the village in question, which was granted to several 

1. JASB, N. S., Vol. V, 1909, pp. 348ff. See op. cit., p. 350. Chakravarti 
reads: rupya-pahca- navena anken = dpi rupya 40-J-5. 

2. Archaeological Survey of Mayurblianj, Vol. I, pp 152-54; JASB, N. S.> 
Vol. XII, 1916, pp. 293-94. Vasu reads: rupyasla -catvari anke kapyaplat 
{op. cit., p. 154). Banerji reads: rupya 40 catvari anke rupya 404-4 {op. cit., 
P- 294 )- 
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Brahmanas, was subject to the payment of an annual cess at the 
rate of four palas of silver. One-half (or a portion) of the 
village was given to a Brahmana hailing from a village in 
Varendra-mandala, while the other half (or portion) was 
divided between two other Brahmanas, each of whom recieved 
one-fourth mala . In the passage quoted, the contraction pla is 
used twice for pala\ but the uncontracted form of the word is 
not used at all. 

III. The Talcher plate of the Sulk! king Kulastambha 
was published by N. N. Vasu in his work cited above, pp. 
157-60, and re-edited by R. D. Banerji in the Epigraphia 
Indica , Vol XII, pp. 156-59. Line 20 of the record says that a 
village called Singagrama was made a rent-free holding, while 
in lines 27-28 we have : Singagramah trnodaka(m*) rupya-pla 2. 1 
Thus, although the village was made a revenue-free holding, 
a cess styled trnodaka was levied at the annual rate of two palas 
of silver. The use of this special term in preference to the usual 
kara points to the eagerness of ancient Indian rulers to represent 
even a rent-paying holding as a rent-free one. 2 It seems that 
the land was given away (and not sold) to the party and that 
this transaction had to be distinguished from an ordinary sale of 
land. This may explain the use of the word trnodaka for kara. 

IV. The Jurada grant of Nettabhanja was edited by 
C. R. Krishnamacharlu in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XXIV, 
pp. 15-20. Lines 11-13 of the record show that a village was 
made a rent-free gift; but in lines 33-4 we have: rajaki(kiya)~ 
pratya(tya)ya(yo) rupya-pla //4// khandapala - mundamola rupya-pla 
II 4// 3 wherein it is clearly said that the [annual] royal dues 

1. Vasu reads : Singigrdmah pravantad=eva rup-apta 2 (op. cit. , p. 160); 
Banerji reads: rupya 40 -J-4 (op. cit., p. 158). In an editorial note, Sten Konovv 
rightly pointed out that the last figure is 2 and not 4, although he apparently 
agreed with Banerji in reading pla as 40. 

2. Gf. Mitdksard on Yajnavalkya, II. 114, quoted below. 

1. Krishnamacharlu could not read either pla or 4. On his reading pralaya 
rupya, there is an editorial note of N. P. Ghakravarti, which runs: “Reading 
seems to be pratyaya rupya. The symbol after rupya in this line and the next 
appears to represent a numerical sign and may have to be read as 70.” 
He is silent about the figure 4 omitted by Krishnamacharlu. Moreover, 
the reading 70 is wrong. At p. 16, Krishnamacharlu says: “The symbol or 
ligature following the expression rupya is perhaps meant as an abbreviation for 
rupya .” 
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for the village were at the rate of four palas of silver, while 
another four palas of silver were also due for the taxes called 
khandapala-mundamola which is rather difficult to explain. 
Khandapala of this record is no doubt the same as khandapaliya 
mentioned in the list of taxes in line 20 of the Sonepur (Kelgam) 
plates, referred to above, and may have been a cess payable 
to the officer in charge of a khanda, i. e. sub-division of a district. 
Khandapala or Khandapati is sometimes mentioned in copper¬ 
plate charters in the usual list of royal officials. See, e. g., line 
12 of the Sonepur (Kelgam) plates referred to above, and line 
17 of the Ramganj plate of Isvaraghosa in Majumdar’s Inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal, Vol III, p. 153. The contraction pla for pala 
is used twice in the passage quoted above. 

V. The Angul plate of the Bhauma-Kara queen Dharma- 
mahadevl was edited by Binayak Misra in his Orissa wider the 
Bhauma Kings, pp. 50ffi In lines 24-27 of the epigraphic text, we 
have: Sasanaiii \_ni~\krtya Sakembagrame(malt) tamratesanamh(tiam) 
Desalagra (grd)ma-dasa( $a)-ma (md)la-vibhagah kara(h *) trini- 
(tri)-pala-rukah(rupyakah) 1 2 * pratipadilarfi(tail) dharma-gauravayah- 
(ya) Kehnava-khandeh(nde).- The meaning seems to be that 
Dharma-mahadevI granted the village of Sakemba in favour 
of a Brahmana as a tamra-sasana, i.e. a revenue-free gift, and that 
she also gave to the same Brahmana a part of another village 
called Desala, which was ten mdlas in area and subject to the 
annual payment of three palas of silver. Both the villages, 
Sakemba and Desala, were in the division called Kehnava- 
khanda. 

VI. The Ganjam copper-plate inscription of Gaiiga 
Prthvlvarman of Svetka (or Svetaka) was edited by Kielhorn 
in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, pp. 198-201. In lines 20-21 
of the inscription, we have: sakarikrlya prativarpam ru(rii)pya- 
palani calvari deyam (sic). A village was thus given by the 
king as a kara-§asana (although that expression is not used) with 


1. The same word occurs in Telugu as ruka .which is explained as ‘a 
small coin called Fanam (Sanskrit Pana )’ or ‘money’. A fanam is regarded 
as equivalent .to either one Anna and'a quarter ( _ 5 _ Rupee) or two Annas 
and a half (AJL Rupee). See Sankaranarayana’s Telugu-English Dictionary, s. v. 

2. Op. tit., p. 54, Misra reads: Desalagra.ma-dasamai=ca tribhagal .1 

karatriiiiya laruka pratipaditam dharmma- gauravat Sakehava-khandah. 
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the fixed rate of four palas of silver to be paid every year by 
the donee as rent. Kielhorn, however, was inclined to correct 
the expression sakarikrtya to akarikrlya and thus to apply an 
altogether different meaning to the nature of the deed. 

VII. The Patna plates of the Somavamui king Mahabhava- 
gupta I Janamejaya were edited by Fleet in the same journal, 
Vol III, pp. 340-44. In lines 19-20 of this record, there is 
the passage: prativarsa-datavya-ru(ru)pyak-a$la-pala-kara-dana (m*) 
viniscitya . Thus a village was granted by the king as a kara-fasana , 
and its annual rent was fixed at eight palas of silver. Fleet, 
however, took rupyak-asla-pala as rupya-kasta (flha)-pala, although 
what he understood from the emended reading is uncertain. 

VIII. Another set of plates of the same king from Patna 
was edited by Gangamohan Laskar in the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol.l, 1905, pp. Iff. This ins¬ 
cription records a grant with the following endorsement: 
prativarsa-datavya-rupyak-asta- pala-kara-ddnam viniscitya 1 which 
is exactly the same as that found in the other record of Maha- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya noticed above. 

IX. A third record of the Samavarhsi king edited by 
Laskar in the same issue of the above journal has the following 
endorsement : prativarje c=atra Sasane kara(?h*) paiica-rupya-plani 
niftanhya kara-sasanam = idam dattam yatra ru-pla 5. 1 2 A village 
was thus granted by the king with the annual rent fixed at five 
palas of silver. The contraction pla is here used twice in place 
of pala which is used in the other two records of the same king 
discussed above. 

X. The Srikakulam copper-plate inscription of the Ganga 
king Anantavarman, son of Devendravarman, was edited by G. 
Narayana Rao and R. Subba Rao in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society , Vol. VIII, pp. 188ff. Unfortunately 
the inscription was not correctly read and interpreted. It has 
been re-edited in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , Vol. XVIII., pp. 47ff. Line 24 of the inscription has 
the passage : samucita-pratya(tya)ya(yo) da$a-mdsa(sa)ka{li *). 
The charter thus records a kara-Sasana , the dues for which 


1. Sec op. cit p. 5. 

2. Seeoj&.ci 7 .,pp. 12-13. 
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payable to the king [apparently, annually], were ten md$akas , 
i. e. one-fourth pala , probably of silver. 

XI. The Adava-Kannayavalasa plates of the Mathara 
king Prabhanjanavarman, son of Saktivarman and grandson 
of Sarikaravarman, were published by L. H. Jagadeb in the 
Vaitarani , Vol. IV, June, 1930, pp. 293-98. 1 Jagadeb could not 
read and interpret the passage sdmvaisarika-kara-pan-dgra-salau - 
( te)dvau{dve ) in the concluding portion of the record. It shows 
that the grant of Nirigondi by king Prabhanjanavarman of 
Kalinga as an agrahdra to several Brahmanas was subject to the 
payment of 200 panas (probably of cowries) in advance every 
year as kara or rent. 2 

XII. The Bobbili plates of Acandavarman, edited by 
R. K. Ghoshal in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XXVII, pp. 331T., 
are of exactly the same nature as the Adava-Kannayavalasa 
plates noticed above, although the editor read the king’s 
name as Candavarman and failed to interpret the record 
properly. In recording the grant of a rent-free agrahdra by 
king Acandavarman of Kalinga, the document says, saltrrifa- 
(trims a) d- agrahara-samanya ii =c = agrahdra-pardeyam samba {sdmva ) - 
tsarikam sa {pa)n-agram (gra)-sa tab-bu (dva)yan = c = a (?h* )sarh c = 
opanibandhyah {ndhya) Tiritlhanavatak-dgrahara (/z*) Brahmananam 
nana-ga (go ) tra-sabralmacdrindih sampratlah. It has been shown 
how numbers like 18 and 36 are used in the Indian languages 
in the sense of ‘all’. 3 The number 36 has been used similarly 
to mean ‘all’ in the present record. Thus the inscription 
says that the grant of Tiritthanavataka as a rent-free 
agrahdra in favour of some Brahmanas was subject to the annual 
payment of 200 panas in advance as the agrahara-pradeya payable 
by the donees of all agraharas. As agraharas were rent-free 
holdings and as the grant in question is declared to be revenue- 
free, the expression agrahara-pradeya has been used here to in¬ 
dicate the nominal rent or cess instead of kara , just as trn-odaka 
is found used in similar context in some other records. The 

1. See now Ep . Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. i i2ff. 

2. In JAHRS , Vol. XIX, p. 127, S.N. Rajaguru suggests that this passage 
contains the date of the record in words which give ‘the number 222, and it 
may be taken as the Gupta Samvat which was then current in this part of 
India*. The suggestion is, however, fantastic. 

3 Gf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 330; Vol. XXX, p. 115. 
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custom of collecting annually 200 panas from the agraharas of 
ancient Kalihga seems also to be referred to in the passage 
fattririifad-agrahara-samanyan — krtva occurring in the Brhatprostha 
grant of king Umavarman of Kalinga. 1 

XIII. The Narsingpur plate of Devananda was edited 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVII, pp. 33Iff. 
Lines 20-23 of the extremely corrupt text of this inscription 
record the grant of Dolosaragrama situated in the Kaleda 
khanda (Pargana) of the Eravatta mandala (district) in favour 
of a Brahmana of the Dalbhya-gotra whose name is unfortu¬ 
nately not easily traceable in the text. As the passage 
Vithusuta-Siharasau(su) ta- Natasuta looked merely to give the 
names of the donee’s father, grandfather and great-grand¬ 
father, it was suggested that the meaningless trnoka , etc., 
following the reference to the Brahmana’s gotra and pravara , 
may contain his personal name: “If the name of the donee is 
expected here, we may probably suggest Trilokaya in place of 
trnokapa .” It, however, appears that the passage trnokapaiicapala 
occurring in line 23 of the record really stands for trnodaka 
pancapala which no doubt speaks of the annual cess payable by 
the donee for the gift land as fixed at five palas probably of 
silver. As regards the name of the donee, it is either omitted 
through inadvertence or it was Nata the word suta being put 
after it inadvertently. 

XIV. The Nesarika grant of the Rastrakuta emperor 
Govinda III (794-814 A. D.) has been published by P. L. 
Gupta in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XXXIV, pp. 135ff.; but an 
interesting statement in lines 71-72 of the inscription has escaped 
Gupta’s notice. 2 It says, $ri-vi$aya-pate{h *) panca sahasrdni 
prati-vari$ani (varfam) deydni , “Five thousands are payable to the 
illustrious governor per annum.” The charter therefore records 
a kara-Sasana , the annual rent for the gift village having been 
fixed at five thousand copper coins or cowrie-shells. In this 
case, the village was not made a fully rent-free holding in 
favour of the donee. 

XV. The Panjim (Goa) copper-plate grant 3 issued in 

x. Ep . /«</., Vol. XII, p. 5- 

2. Cf. ibid., p. I 4 °- 

3. See QJMS, Vol. XLV, p. 66. 
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Saka 981 (1059 A.D.) by the Kadamba king Jayakesin I 
states that the donee had to pay panga at a fixed rate every 
year for the village granted to him. According to Telugu 
lexicons, panga or panga was a kind of tax, so that the charter 
was a kara-Sasana. 

XVI. The Bhaturiya inscription of king Rajyapala of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar had been published by S.P. 
Lahiry in the Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 
September, 1953, pp. 215ff., and was re-edited in the 
Epigraphia Indica y Vol. XXXIII, pp. 150fF. Verse 12 of this 
epigraph reads as follows: 

asmai Tasoddsa-nivesitaya 
sn-Rajyapalo Vrsabhadhvajaya / 

Satarh puranan = nikaram niyamya 
Madhusravam gramam = adat k$itiiah // 

It records that the king (i. e. Rajyapala) dedicated the 
village of Madhusrava in favour of the god Vrsabhadhvaja 
(Siva) installed by Yasodasa and fixed the nikara at one hundred 
puraiias apparently per annum. The silver coin called purana 
(also known as karfapana, dharana , etc.) is well known, while the 
word nikara is recognised in Sanskrit lexicons in the sense of c a 
suitable gift 9 and in Bengali, by an extention of that meaning, 
in that of c an amount which is legitimately payable. 9 As we 
have seen, when a small amount of rent was fixed for gift 
lands, it was often designated by some name other than kara , 
such as trnodaka , agrahara-pradey-arhSa , etc. The word nikara 
has been employed in the present record in a similar sense. 
The inscription thus records a kara-Sasana. 

It may be pointed out here that Lahiry failed to understand 
this interesting nature of the record and suggested that the word 
nikara should be corrected to niskara , ‘rent-free 9 . But the 
emendation is unwarranted in view of the fact that niykara does 
not suit the metre of the stanza. In this connection, it may 
also be noted that there is nothing unusual in the Buddhist 
king Rajyapala making a grant in favour of the Brahmanical 
god Siva since most of the grants of the Buddhist kings of the 
Pala and other East Indian dynasties are known to have been 
made in favour of the Brahmanas or the Brahmanical deities 
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or religious institutions. 1 It appears, however, that Yasodasa 
had to pay an amount of money to the royal treasury in order 
to get the partially rent-free holding created in favour of the 
deity installed by him. 2 

An interestinng fact is that the deeds called kara-Sasana 
and kraya-Sasana often quoted the usual imprecatory and bene¬ 
dictory verses meant for the tamraSasanas or charters recording 
revenue-free gifts of land. Of course, a kara-Sasana could 
claim some merit when the land was given free of cost or at a 
reduced price and when the rent accepted was less than the 
usual rate of the age and locality. But no such claim seems to 
have been legitimately possible on behalf of a private kraya-Sasana 
except by a fiction. The attitude of the ancient Indian in this 
respect can be best explained by the following quotation from 
Vijnanesvara’s remarks in the Mitaksara on the Tdjiiavalkya - 
smrli, II. 114: sthdvarasya vikraya-pratifedhat. .. dana-pra$ariisac = ca 
vikraye =-- 3 pi kartavye sa-hiranyam= udakam datlva dana-rupena sthava - 
ra-vikrayam kuryat. So, in ancient India, even a sale of land 
was represented in the form of a gift. 


1. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, p. 2 and note; Vol. XXX, p. 162, note 4 . 
The real donors of most of the grants were really not the kings themselves 
as we have pointed out. 

2. Cf.ibid., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 50 ff- • < • 




Chapter VI 

ASPECTS OF THE PANCAYAT SYSTEM 
I 

It is well known to the students of Indian epigraphy that 
four Gupta inscriptions from Damodarpur in the old Dinajpur 
District of North Bengal mention, at the same time, the reigning 
Gupta emperor (Paramabha l tar aka Maharajadhiraja ), his Uparika 
(viceroy, usually enjoying the title Maharaja) in the bhukti 
(province) of Pundravardhana (North Bengal), and the officer 
in charge of the vi$aya (district) of Kotivarsa (the Dinajpur 
region) who enjoyed an official rank or designation like Kumar - 
amalya (officer of the rank of a prince of the royal blood), 
Ayuktaka (administrative officer) or Visayapati (governor of a 
district) and obtained his post not from the crown, but from the 
viceroy. 1 The seal of three of these documents is lost; but the 
extant seal attached to one of them bears the inscription: 
Kotivarf-ddhisthan-ddhikaranasya, i.e., [the seal] of the adhikarana 
(court and office of non-military administration) of the adhifthana 
(city) of Kotivanra (headquarters of the district of that name), 2 
while the business of the adhifthan-adhikarana is stated in the 
records to have been conducted or transacted (cf. samvyavaharali) 
by a group including persons entitled (1) Nagar airesihin or Ary a- 
Nagara-ire$thin , (2) Sarthavaha , (3) Prathama-Kulika , and (4) 
Prathama-Kayastha. Among other epigraphs of the same age, 
the Paharpur plate 3 records an order of the Ayuktaka or 
Ayuktakas stationed at Pundravardhana (headquarters of the 
province of the same name) and the adhifthan-adhikarana headed 
by the Ary a-Nagaraire$ thin , while the Baigram plate 4 records 
the order of a Kumdramatya , stationed at Pancanagari, and 
the adhikarana of the vifaya . The Kalaikuri-Sultanpur plate 6 

i.See^./w^^Vol.XVjpp. i3of.; iQof., iQ8f., 142 f.: Select Inscriptions, 
pp. 283 ffi, 288 flf., 328 ff., 337 ff. 

2. Gf. Ep. Ind •, op • cit.y p. 142; Select Inscriptions , p. 337. 

3. Ep . Ind.,Yoh XX, pp. 61 ff.; Select Inscriptions, pp. 346 ff. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 3if.; Select Inscipiions , pp. 342 ff. 

5 * //fa,Vol.XIX,pp.i2ff.; Ep.Ind m , Vol.XXXI,pp.57ff. 
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similarly contains an order of the Ayuktaka, stationed at 
Purnakausika in the Srngavera vithi (sub-division) and the 
adhikarana apparently of the vithi in question. There are numerous 
other cases of the mention of the adhikarana (rarely referred 
to as karana ) of an area, although the functionaries constituting 
such adhikaranas are not specifically mentioned as in some of the 
the cases referred to above. 

The meaning of the designations of the Nagaratresthin 
(Arya-ffagar alres thin ) and his three colleagues and their functions 
have been the subject of speculation. R. G. Basak who edited 
the Damodarpur inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XV, 
thinks that The Viyayapati as the head of the vi$aya was aided 
in his administrative work by a Board of Advisers, which seems 
to have been constituted by four members representing the 
different interests of those days, viz., (1) the Nagara£re$thin 
representing the various guilds or corporations of the town or 
the rich urban population, (2) the Sdrthavdha (the chief mer¬ 
chant) representing the various trade-guilds and other mercantile 
professions of the viyaya, (3) the Prathama-Kulika (the chief 
artisan) representing the craft guilds, and (4) the Prathama- 
Kayastha ( the chief scribe) representing either the Kayasthas as 
a class or acting as a State official in the capacity of the Chief 
Secretary of the present day. 551 Elsewhere, the same scholar 
speaks of the Board of Advisers as having aided the Vi$ayapatis 
of Kotivarsa in the administrative work of the vi^ay-adhikarana 2 
and having been formed by the four members, “ (1) the Nagara- 
ire$thin (the President of the town-guild of bankers), (2) the 
Prathama-Sdrthavdha? (the representative of the merchant class), 
(3) the Prathama-Kulika (the representative of the artisan classes) 
and (4) the Prathama-Kayastha (probably the chief scribe, the 
head of the government officials).” 4 

In his Hindu Revenue System , U. N. Ghoshal also says 
that the district officer was Carrying on the administration^of 

1. Gf. History of North-Eastern India , ist ed., pp. 309-10. The number 
of persons in the group is really many, of which only four are specified in 
the records. 

2. The Damodarpur inscriptions speak of the adhiflhati- adhikarana 
although the jurisdiction of the functionaries in question may have spread over 
an area much wider than the adhifthana or city. 

3. We have really Sdrthavdha and not Prathama-Sdrthavdha in the 
inscriptions. 

4. History of North-Eastern India , p. 56. 
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the district town (adfotUn-adMam/a) with a guild-president, 
the leading merchant, the leading banker and the leading senbe 
at the top’ 1 2 As regards the expression adlufthan-adhikarana, 
he points out that it has been variously interpreted to mean 
‘an administrative board of the district’ (R. G. Basak) he 
royal tribunal in a city’ ( R. C. Majumdar), and with less 
justification, as ‘the office and probably the court of a district 
officer’ and ‘a secretariat and advisory council (Beni Piasad). 
Ghoshal then draws our attention to the famous trial scene of the 
Mrcchakatika which ‘refers to the king’s judges (called Adhikara- 
nika and Adnikarana-bhojaka) sitting in the court-house {adhikarana- 
mandapa), who are assisted by the guild president (-W^m), 
the scribe ( Kayastha) and so forth,” 3 and concludes, If u be 
supposed that the adhikarana of the drama respresents the loosely 
organised institution of earlier times, that of the Gupta empire 
would be a development of the same with a well-defined 
organisation and with the addition of administrative functions 
as well. The reversion of the Gupta institution to the type o 
administrative boards described by Megasthenes for the Maurya 
empire is no doubt a witness to the enduring influence of the 
popular Pancayats.” 4 The subject has also been discussed m 
some other publications, 5 although the real nature of the 
administrative institution referred to in the inscriptions discussed 
above still remains shrouded in mystery. 

In this connection, the attention of scholars may be 
drawn to what James Tod says about the Pancayat system 
prevalent in Rajasthan in the first half of the nineteenth centuiy. 
On this ‘self-instituted tribunal’, Tod observes, “Besides the 
resident ruler of the District, who was also a judicial functional y, 
there was... .a special officer of the Government in each fi on tier 
Thana or garrison post. He united the triple occupation of 
embodying the quotas, levying the transit duties and admini¬ 
stering justice, in which he was aided at the Cabutra or couit, 
by assembling the Cauthiya or Assessors of Justice. Each town 


1. Op cil., p. 202. 

2. Ibid., p. 203. 

3. The Mrcchakatika speaks of one Adhikarariika who was assisted in deci 
ing the cases by one Sfifthin and one Kayastha. 

4. Op. cit., pp. 203-04. 

5. Cf. History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vol. I, pp. 266 ff. 
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and village has its Cauthiya, the members of which are elected 
by their fellow citizens, and remain as long as they conduct 
themselves impartially in disentangling the intricacies of com¬ 
plaints preferred to them. They are the aids to the Nagarseth 
or Chief Magistrate, an hereditary office in every large city in 
Rajasthan. Of this Cauthiya, the Patel (headman) 1 and 
Palwari (accountant) 2 3 4 are generally members... .these are the 
special and fixed council of each town; the general Pancayats 
are formed from the respectable population at large and were 
formerly from all classes of society. The Cabutras or terraces 
of justice, were always established in the Khalisa or crown 
demesne. 553 The Cauthiyas are described as ‘the Town- 
Magistrates 5 , and it is further said, Tn every town, there is an 
unpaid magistracy, of which the head is the Nagarseth or Chief 
Citizen, and the four Cauthiyas, tantamount to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, who hold their courts and decide in all civil 
cases. 551 According to Tod, most of the Nagarselhs of Rajasthan 
in the first half of the nineteenth century were Jains. 5 

This institution of unpaid magistracy, viz., the Cauthiya 
or council of Tour 5 members including the Patel and Palwari 
and headed by the Nagarseth , as prevalent in Rajasthan and 
described by Tod, may be compared with both the council 
including the Sreslhin and Kayastha and headed by the Adhikara - 
nika as known from the Mrcchakatika , and the council including 
the Sdrthauaha , Prathama-Kidika and Prathama-Kayastha and head¬ 
ed by the Nagarasrejthin as found in the inscriptions referred to 
above. The resemblance among the said three councils is signifi¬ 
cant and, in our opinion, they are essentially the same institution. 

1. According to Wilson’s Glossary, the Patel is ‘the headman of a village, 
who has the general control and management of the village affairs, is head of 
the police, and exercises, to a limited extent, the functions of a Magistrate : 
he is also the principal agent in the realization of the revenue, and the chief 
medium of communication with the officers of the Government*. 

2. According to Wilson, the Patwari is ‘a village accountant, whose 
duty it is to keep and to produce, when required by the government revenue 
officers, all accounts relating to lands, produce, cultivation, changes, and 
past assessment of a village.” 

3. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, ed. William Grooke, Vol. I,p. 171. 

4. Ibid,, p. 231. 

5. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 682. 
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In the hrst place, the same designation,viz., Nagarseth or Nagara- 
irefthin, is applied to the president of two out of the three councils 
discussed above, although in one case he is called Adhikarantka 
or ‘head of the adhikarana or non-military administrative organi¬ 
sation 5 Secondly, the Kdyastha or Prathama-Kdyastha, no doubt 
the same as the Patwdri of later times, figures in all the three 
councils Thirdly, the representation of the mercantile class on 
the council is suggested by the mention of th z Sm tlnn in the 
Mricchakalika and the Sdrlhavdha in the inscriptions, although 
we are not quite sure whether a merchant also figured in the 

Cauthiya of Rajasthan. . . 

The importance of the Nagarair thin m the council of 

the Gupta period seems to be clearly indicated by the epithet 
dm applied to him. There is absolutely nothing in the 
inscriptions to show that the jVagar asm thin and his colleagues 
formed a board of advisers or helpers to the Governor of a 
district On the other hand, it is clearly stated that it was 
they that conducted the non-military administration of the 
adhikarana of a city and often of a wider area under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of' the city in question, although they must have been 
subordinate to the Governor. There is, again, no proof that 
the Nagar atm thin represented the interests of certain gui s 
or corporations or of the rich urban population, as has.been 
supposed by some writers. 

II 


The Modasa copper-plate inscription 1 2 of the Paramara 
king Bhoja (1000-55 A. D.), dated 1011 A. D., records the 
grant of two hala measures of land in Sayanapata-grama rna e 
by a subordinate ruler named Vatsaraja in favour of the Brah- 
mana Derda who is described as Caturjatakiya. The epithet 
Caturjatakiya is applied to the donee twice in the record (lines 
7 and 12) and seems to mean ‘ member of the Caturjataka\ The 
institution of the Calurjataka is well known from the Cintra 
praiastv 1 and was probably an administrative board of ‘four’ like 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. igaff. 

2 . Ibid. , Vol. I, pp. 27iff.; A. K. Majumdar, Caulukyas of Gujarat, pp. 


250-51- 
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the Cauthiya of Rajasthan (cf. the Pancakula or Pane 
Aftakida which were similar boards of ‘five’ and ‘eisht’ 


self and nine drammas monthly (from the same source) for the 
maintenance of a disciple. Tripurantaka is also stated to have 
purchased from the Caturjdlaka three shops which he converted 


into a temple endowment. 


The expressions aflakul-adhikaratia, gram-aslakul-adhikarana , 
mahaUarady-astakul-ddhikarana, etc., occur in East Indian in¬ 
scriptions of the Gupta and post-Gupta ages, and it is to be 
compared with Tamil ur-eUu, ‘the committee of eight members 
of the village assembly (5r)\ 2 The expressions anja?ta-sabha and 
afijafta-sallu-sabhai mean ‘the village committee of five or eight 
members and is a combination of Pancakula and Aflakula. 3 

A. K. Majumdar has collected the references to Pancakula 
in inscriptions and literary works mostly from Western India 
and has shown that sometimes the members of the body were 
nominated by the Government and that it was engaged to 
function in various capacities. 4 But there is little doubt that the 
Pancakula was generally associated with the administration 
like the Cauthiya. We may refer to the evidence of the Veraval 
inscription 5 of 1264 A. D. in this connection. 

VVhcn ParameSvara Paramabhattaraka AAahdrajddhirdja Aijuna 
of the Caulukya-Vaghela dynasty was ruling from his capital 
Anahillapataka, Mahamatya Ranaka Maladeva was ‘conducting 
all the business of the seal such as the making of Sri-Sri [at the 
beginning of documents]’ (i. e. the drawing up of documents). 5 
This was of course the usual style of early medieval documents 
for introducing the king’s principal administrator of the kingdom 
or his viceroy of a province. Maladeva was either Arjuna’s 

1. See below. 

2. See Sircar, Ind . Ep . Gloss., p. 32. 

3. Ibid., p. 2i. 4. Op. cit., pp. 23661. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 141 ff. 

6. Ibid., p. 142: Srilri- karat}- adi- samasla-mudra-vyaparan paribanlhavati'. 
cf. Vol. XXXII, p. 152 and note 2; p. 166. 
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Chief Minister or the Chief Administrator of his kingdom or, 

• more probably, the king’s Viceroy in charge of the administra¬ 
tion of Kathiawar. The inscription next refers to the pratipalti 
or administration of the Pancakula at Somanathadevapattana 
(modern Somnath Patan near Veraval in the Junagarh District). 
The Pancakula in charge of the administration of Somnath Patan 
is mentioned because the transaction of business recorded in 
the inscription (i. e. the transfer of ownership of some landed 
property) took place at the city and the epigraph was written and 
engraved there. The principal members of the Pancakula were 
Paramapdsupalacarya Mahapandita Mahatlara Para(Purohita) 
Vlrabhadra alias Ganda and Pari (. Pdriksika) Maham {Mahatlara) 
Abhayasimha. A later record of 1271 A. D. speaks of the 
pratipalti or administration of Abhayasimha who was probably 
the head of the local Pancakula at the time. 1 

Ill 

An inscription of the time of the Gahadavala king Jaya- 
ccandra and dated in Vikrama-samvat 1230 (1173 A. D.) is 
now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan attached to the Hindu 
University at Varanasi, U. P. The internal evidence shows 
that it was raised at a place called Lahadapura. It is difficult 
to say whether this place is the same as the modern town of 
Laharpur (lat. 27° 42' 45", long. 80° 56' 25"), headquaters 
of a Pargana of the same name in the Sitapur District of U. P. 
since the inscribed stone is said to have been found at Barahpur 
near Nandganj in the Gazipur District. 

The inscription is a private document. Its object is to 
record an ordinance issued by the Brahmanas of a village in the 
Gahadavala kingdom without any reference to royal authority, 
though the heavy punishment stipulated is stated to have 
included not only some kind of harassment of the persons 
guilty of certain crimes, but even the death of some of the crimi¬ 
nals. This throws some light on the responsibility of the public 
for the preservation of law and order and attaches a special 
interest to the inscription. Documents relating to this aspect 
of early Indian life have been discovered in large numbers in 
South India; but epigraphic evidence on the subject is meagre 
with reference to North India. The inscription under study 

i. Ibid ., vol. XXXIV, p. 143, note 3. 
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taptlZXs h^ onh wr ' pra ' li “ 11 ^ simiI “ >° 
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village for whirl-. „f> . d murder committed in a 

were held responsible for tracing thie^ themsdveS 

wise for compensating ° thCr - 

7mi d kma q LaL°d n bCC T h callLT^! 

abhibhuta Lahadapura has been referred to as a grama in verse 
C OW, ut whether the word grama here indicates merely a 
village or a bigger area with its centre at Lahadapura is difficult 
to determine. The word slhili has been used in the verse 
apparently to indicate ‘a fixed decision, ordinance or decree’ 
and samvid m the sense of ‘a mutual agreement or contract’. 
Ihe nature of our document is thus that of what is called a 
sthili-patraka in Smriti literature, which is a document recording 
the fixed decision of a corporate body.* But the calamity 
called vatu-tunia (or tunta), by which the Dvijas are stated 
to have been overwhelmed (< abhibhuta) is difficult to explain. 
The word vatu or batu means a youngster especially of the 
Brahmana class, but is also contemptuously applied to adult 
persons; but the word tunta (or tun(a) is not found in Sanskrit. 
The Hindi lexicons, however, recognise the word dhundh in the 
sense of ‘a thief, robber or swindler’, and it is not impossible 
that tunta in our inscription is a Sanskritised form of it. It 
may also be suggested that tunta is a mistake for lunta used in the 
sense of a robber or robbery in the present context, although it 
is recognised in the lexicons in the adjectival sense of ‘robbing’. 
Thus a gang of robbers seems to have been operating in the 
area around Lahadapura and the local people were suffering 
from their depredations. The learned Brahmanas of the area, pro¬ 
bably being the leaders of the local society, therefore assembled 


1. Gf. Yajmvalkyasmrti. II. 271-72. 

2. Gf. Kane, Katyayanasdroddhdra , v. 254 : 

Caturvidya-pura- sreni-gana - paur- adika- sthitifi / 

tat- sidhy - arthc tuyal=lckhyaih tad—bhavet slhiti-pairakam // 

See also Brhaspati in SBE , Vol. XXXIII, p. 305. For samvid , see the 
Manusmfti, VIII. 19: yc grama - desa-samghdndrii kftvd satyena satiividam/ 
visamvadcn=naro lobhdt tam ras trad = vinivdsayct 11 
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to find out a remedy for the menace and came to a decision 
which is quoted in the following stanzas of the inscription. 

Verse 3 suggests that the unsocial activities were meant 
for the parivada of the Dugas. The word parivada here appears 
to be used in the sense of ‘ill-repute’. The idea seems to be 
that the depredations of the unsocial elements were consideied 
by the leaders of the society as conceived in order to put them 
to shame. It is only another way of saying that the elders 
responsible for law and order in the village were discredited by 
the successful operations of the marauders. 

Verses 3fF. contain the text of the sthiti or sarnvid referred 
to earlier in verse 2. Verses 3-4 state that the person who 
would plunder the grama or village (apparently meaning 
Lahadapura) or would be guilty of droha (mischief) of any 
other kind [to its inhabitants], such as the seizure of the cattle 
(go-mahisy-adi-vestana ) [of the villagers], should be killed at 
once and his whole property should be confiscated, while his 
abettor (upa? lamb ha-day aka) should be expelled [from the 
village] and his house [in the village] should be demolished. 
This shows that the robbers referred to were among the in¬ 
habitants of Lahadapura and its immediate neighbourhood. 
In verse 4, the instantaneous slaughter, as recommended for 
the culprit, has been indicated by the interesting expression 
cakmr-vadha (i. e. ‘slaughter at sight’) in which the word cakfus 
has been used in the sense of‘sight’. The confiscated property 
of the chief culprit was probably treated as pertaining to the 
whole village or was more probably assigned to the temple or 
temples of the locality. This is what was done in South India 
as we know from a number of inscriptions. 1 

While verses 3-4 speak of the punishment of the principal 
offender and his abettor, the first half of the next stanza (verse 5) 
prescribes the punishment for the instigator of the crime. It 
is stated that the vimantr, i. e. the adviser of the chief culprit, 
should be varita (cf. varayan ) and should be treated as an equal 
of a dog or an ass or a Gandala. The causative form of the 
root vr may be taken to mean ‘to hold captive’ or ‘to restrain’.. 
But the injunction that the instigator of the crime should be 


Qf. T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, p. 231. Considering the 
punishment prescribed for robbery by the law-givers (Jolly, Hindu Law and 
Custom, p. 273; Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. Ill, pp. sigff.), cakfur-vadha does not 
appear to mean ‘blinding the eyes’. 
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treated as a dog or an ass or a Candala seems to suggest that he 
was ostracised and that his movements were restricted. It has 
to be remembered in his connection that punishment by 
imprisonment was rather rare in ancient and early medieval 
India even in cases conducted in the kings courts. 1 Thus 
while the chief offender was killed and his whole property 
confiscated and his abettor was expelled from the locality, his 
counsellor was permitted to stay in the village though nobody 
was allowed to have any intercourse with him. 

The second half of verse 5, with which the document ends, 
states that the god Dvadasarka was the witness [of the sthiti\ 
and prays for the success of the same. The name Dvadas¬ 
arka refers to the conception of the twelve Adityas in a single 
Sun-god called Dvada-atman in the lexicons. Whether it was 
the name of the Sun-god worshipped at Lahadapura cannot be 
determined. But the conception of the Sun as a witness of 
human deeds seems to be quite appropriate as he is called Loka - 
locana (literally, c the eye of the world 3 ) and Karma-sakfin (literally 
‘the witness of [all] acts 3 ) in the Sanskrit lexicons. 

The question is now as to the capacity in which the Brah- 
manas of Lahadapura issued the decree contained in the 
document under review. Of course the Smrti literature makes it 
abundantly clear that the particular jurisdiction of corporations 
of every kind was recognised by the ancient and medieval 
Hindu kings in the fullest measure and that the right of making 
laws for their corporations and composing disputes was often 
enjoyed by corporate bodies of farmers, craftsmen, cowherds, 
money-lenders, members of particular sects, robbers, actors, 
artisans, etc. 2 No doubt the king of the country was advised to 
recognise and support the arrangements of and punishment 
inflicted by the chief of a family or of a guild or of a corporation, 
and to interfere only when a dispute arose between a chief and 
his subordinates. But cases of grave crimes are stated to have 
been exclusively reserved for the king. This was, however, 
theoretical. In actual practice, inferior courts, such as those 
held by village assemblies, guilds, temple trustees and caste 
elders, appear to have been conducting criminal cases arising 

1. Gf. Jolly, op . cit., p. 282. 

2. Jbid.,p. 2Q3;N. G. Scngupta, Evolution of Ancient Indian Law,pp. 10-11, 
25gff., 260. 
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within, their jurisdiction side by side with the courts headed by 
die king and his governors and subordinates without interruption 
from the Government. A large number of South Indian in¬ 
scriptions are known to prove that criminal cases including those 
involving homicide were decided by the village assembly, oi the 
community to which the accused belonged, or the local people 
in general. 1 

In the present case, the Brahmanas of Lahadapura do not 
appear to have been members of a corporation of their own 
community nor do the unsocial elements seem to have belonged 
to the same community or corporation. The language of the 
inscription seems to suggest that the Brahmanas were the 
members of the village corporation and the unsocial elements 
belonged to different classes of the local population. The former 
appear to have been the same sort of corporate body as is called 
the village Mahdjanas in the Kannada inscriptions and the 
village Mahasabha in the Tamil epigraphs. These weie genei ally 
composed of Brahmanas. The organisation appears to be 
similar to the village court referred to by Pitamaha, according to 
whom such courts could appeal to the city courts which could 
in their turn appeal to the king. 2 

It may be supposed that the Brahmanas of Lahadapura 
could not have undertaken the responsibility of preserving law 
and order in their locality without the king’s permission and 
that, since there is no reference to any royal approval in the 
record, either the Gahadavala king specially empowered them to 
act in the manner described in the inscription or there prevailed 
a sort of anarchy resulting from maladministration in the region 
in question and the leaders of the local population had to make 
their own arrangement for the suppression of unsocial elements. 
The second of the two alternative sugestions seems to be 
improbable in view of the fact that, in such a case, the name 
of the reigning monarch may not have been prominently 
mentioned in the document. As regards the first alternative, 
it may be pointed out that, although in the early medieval 

1. T. V. Mahalingam, op . cit,, pp. 225ff., 235. There is an interesting 
case, in which the village assembly and its officers as well as the local Govern¬ 
ment officers and the royal army failed to apprehend certain dacoits and ulti¬ 
mately the co-operation of the local people was sought. 

2. Jolly, op . cit,, p, 290. 
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period the royal court was regarded as the highest institution for 
the dispensation of justice, the position of a court like the village 
assembly was recognised by convention. They automatically 
enjoyed a sort of relegated authority and did not require special 
authorisation. It seems that the Brahmanas of Lahadapura, 
who issued the ordinance, were also responsible for judging the 
criminals when caught by the people or the village officers and 
of inflicting the punishments stipulated in the document. 

It may be asked why the Brahmanas felt the necessity for 
prescribing the said drastic punishments for the crimes in 
question. The answer seems to be this. There was absence 
of uniformity and precision in the works of the ancient Indian 
law -givers in regard to the punishment for most crimes. Crimes 
were sometimes grouped in categories and a punishment was 
prescribed for a particular category. Even when various crimes 
and their punishments were specified, the specification was not 
•exhaustive. Moreover, fines and prayalcitla were often prescribed 
even for the most heinous crimes. 1 The Brahmanas of Lahada- 
pura apparently felt the necessity to do away with this vagueness 
and prescribed exemplary punishments for the crimes concerned. 
This was probably done because the punishments then in vogue 
in the area were not sufficiently deterrent. Most of the ancient 
law-givers absolved a Brahmana from corporal punishment 
and some of them prescribed for the instigator of a crime double 
the penalty of the criminal himself. 2 The ordinance of the 
Brahmanas of Lahadapura shows that they did not find these 
prescriptions suitable for the preservation of law and order in 
their area under the prevailing conditions. Above all, the 
ordinance empowered any of the inhabitants of the village to 
kill a plunderer and cattle-lifter. This they could not ordinarily 
do without bringing trouble to themselves. The inscription 
under study draws our attention to one of the most interesting 
sources of criminal law in ancient and medieval India even in 
respect of some of the major crimes which are generally believed 
to have been dealt with by the kings and their feudatories and 
governors. 


1. Sengupta, op. cit pp. 313!!. 

2. Ibid., pp. 314, 3 l8 - 
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SARABHANGA, VARSAVARA AND DHARMA- 
DHIKARIN 
I 

Some Magi priests of ancient Iran are known to have 
migrated to and settled in India and became known as Maga 
Brahmanas, also called Sakadviplya,i.e.‘hailing from Sakadvlpa’. 1 
This Sakadvlpa can be roughly identified with modern Seislan 
in Eastern Iran, which was known respectively as Sakastan and 
Sijistan in the ancient and medieval periods. 2 The said people 
and those who accompanied them to India introduced a few 
words in the Indian vocabulary, one of them being the well- 
known Sanskrit word mihira( i. e. the sun or the Sun-god) which 
is the same as Persian mihr derived from Avcstic mithr= Vedic 
mitra . 3 On some coins of the Kusana kings Kaniska and 
Huviska, the Sun-god is represented on the reverse and the 
name of the deity is spelt in Greek characters as Miiro (also as 
Miuro and Miioro), i.e. Mihira , 4 the Greek alphabet having no h. 
The alternative spellings suggest that the word was also pro¬ 
nounced as mihura and mihara. 

Similarly, the Scytho-Parthian rulers of the north-western 
regions of Bharatavarsa and their Kusana successors, who came 
to our country from the west, introduced certain official desig¬ 
nations in the Indian administrative system, some of which 
became popular with the indigenous Indian kings of various 
parts of Northern India. A few such designations are (1) 
Ganjavara (cf. Ganjapati), (2 ) Dibira or Divira (cf. Divirapali ), 
and (3) Piliipali (cf. Mahapilupali ). 

The designation Ganjavara, occurring in a Mathura 

inscription 5 of the Saka chief Sodasa (c. 15-25 A. D.) and in 

Kalhana’s Kashmirian Chronicle 6 written about the middle 

w 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works , Vol. IV, pp. 218 ff. Cf. 
‘Brakhmanoi Magoi’ near Mt. Bettigo (Malaya) in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
VII. 1.74. 

2. Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 564. 

3. R. G. Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 

4. See Select Inscriptions, p. 142, note 6; p. 155, note 5. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 247. 

6. Rajatarangini, V. 177. 
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of the twelfth century A. D., is the same as Persian Ganjwar 
meaning 1 2 3 4 5 a treasurer 5 , derived from gatij , ‘treasury 5 . The same 
designation occurs as Gaiijapati in the Taleswar (Almora District, 
U. P.) plate 1 of Dyutivarman who flourished about the sixth 
century A. D. About the middle of the tenth century A. D., 
Utpala, in his commentary on Varahamihira’s Brhatsarhhita 
(LII. 13), explains gaiijah as ko$a-bhavanam (i. e. treasury). 2 
The designation Dibira or Divira , which is found in such an 
early record as the Khoh plates 3 of king Jayanatha of Uccakalpa, 
dated 496 A. D., was explained by Biihler as e a clerk, writer or 
accountant 5 on the authority of the Lokaprakata ascribed to 
Ksemendra. 4 It is the same as Persian Dabir meaning ‘a writer, 
a secretary 5 . 5 Divirapati also occurs in the Taleswar plate 
referred to above and often in the records of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhl from the latter part of the sixth century A. D. 6 In 
the designation Pilupali or Mahapilupati , which occurs in such 
early records as the Abhona plates 7 of the Kalacuri king San- 
karagana, dated 595-96 A. D., and the Taleswar plate referred 
to above, as well as in a large number of copper-plate grants 
issued by North Indian kings of the early medieval period, 8 
the word pilU is the same as Arabic-Persian fil meaning ‘an 
elephant 5 . 9 An inscription of Kalacuri Sankaragana’s time spells 
the designation as Mahapalupati . 10 

II 

The official designation Sarabhanga-Sarabhafiga-Sarobhanga 
often occurs in the list of subordinates and officers addressed by 

1. Ep. Ind. , Vol. XIII, p. 115. 

2. Bhatta Utpala wrote his commentary on Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka in 
g66 A. D. 

3. CII, Vol. Ill, p. 122. 

4. Ind . Ant., Vol. VI, p. 10. 

5. Wilson’s Glossary, s. v. The Rdjatarangini (VIII. 131) makes a dis¬ 
tinction between Divira and Kayastha probably because the Kashmirian 
Kayastha was primarily a tax-collector. 

6. Gf. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1326, dated 588 A. D. ; etc. 

7. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 298. 

8. Gf. N. G. Majumdar, Ins . Beng., Vol. Ill, p. 186. 

9. Wilson’s Glossary, s. v. 

10. Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 22. 
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some of the kings of Northern India in respect of the grants of 
land recorded in their copper-plate charters. The difference 
ijj the spelling of the word is sometimes noticed even in the 
records of the same king. Thus, while the Nalanda plate 1 of 
king Devapala (c. 810-54 A.D.) of Bengal and Bihar has Sara- 
bhariga, the Monghyr plate 2 of the same king has Sarabhanga. 
A tenth century copper-plate inscription 3 of king Vidagdha of 
Chamba in the Himalayas , on the other hand, spells the word 
as Sarobhaiiga. This confusion about the spelling seems to in¬ 
dicate that the word is of foreign origin. 

The meaning of Sarabhanga-Sarabhanga-Sarobhanga has not 
been satisfactorily determined, though unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to explain it on the basis of Sanskrit Sara meaning 
‘an arrow’ probably regarding the spelling sara as a mere 
mistake for sara and ignoring saras altogether. Thus it has 
sometimes been suggested that Sarabhanga means a superior 
military officer equipped with bows and arrows, although the 
word bhahga remains unexplained in this interpretation. 4 5 
While editing the Pandukesvar (Garhwal District, U. P.) plates 
of about the tenth century A. D., we ourselves observed, 
“Sarabhanga literally means ‘wound and fracture’. He was 
probably the royal surgeon.” 6 It has also been conjectured 
that Sarabhanga may have something to do with Sarayanira or 
Sarayantrin, the latter being a title conferred in Mithila upon a 
very learned man who successfully faced an ordeal (called 
Sarayanlra) of answering satisfactorily all questions on any 
Saslra put to him by learned acaryas and common people.® 
But, as indicated above, the spelling of the first part of the 
designation variously as Sara , sara and saras seems to suggest 
that the writers of the epigraphic records were struggling to 
find out a suitable Sanskrit word for a foreign expression. 
Indeed it has also to be noticed that no word like Sarabhanga, 
Sarabhanga and Sarobhaiiga occurs in any of the Sanskrit lexicons 

1. Ep. Ind. , Vol. XVII, p. 321, text line 29. 

2. Ibid. , Vol. XVIII, p. 306, text line 32. 

3. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, Part I, p. 166, text line 7. 

4. Gf. Ind. Cull., Vol. VII, p. 309. 

5. Ep.Ind.,Vol. XXXI, p. 282,note6. 

6. Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. Ill, p. 1005. 
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&£• aU. 

in the sense of an official designation and tliat it is also not 
known from any epigraphic record of a South Indian monarch. 

It now appears to us that Sarabhahga-Sarabhahga-Sarobhahga 
was introduced into India by the foreign rulers of North-Western 
Bharatavarsa just as Ganjavara , Divira and Pilupati and that 
it is really an Indian modification of Persian Sarhang meaning 
c a commander of forces’. Sarhang is derived from sar (Sanskrit 
Siras) , ‘the head’, and Old Persian haiiga (Sanskrit satigha ), ‘a 
company’, in the sense of ‘the head of a contingent of troops’. 
The same expression is used as Saraiigha in the official designation 
Giligitta-sardrigha, ‘the chief of the army at Gilgit’, occurring in 
the Hatun (Gilgit) inscription 1 of the Sahl king Patoladeva 
who flourished about the seventh century A. D. The Saraiigha 
of the Hatun inscription may also have been a military governor. 
The same designation is still found in some of the Indian dialects 
in the form Serang 2 Wilson’s Glossary recognises Persian 
Sarhang = Indian Serang and explains the designation as follows: 
“a commander; but generally applied in India to the headman 
of a native crew whether on board a ship or boat; also to the 
headman of a gang of natives attached to artillery, dragging 
guns, or to the army in general, as tent-pitchers and the like, or 
to the head of gangs of a superior order of labourers employed 
in public or private works, in docks, buildings, etc.” 3 

Ill 

The vast Indian subcontinent is known to be equal to 
Europe with all its countries but Russia, and the Hindu popula¬ 
tion is made of numeroues tribes belonging to different grades 
of civilization and to alien ethnic types. Even the earliest 
authorities on Smrti therefore had to recognise dissimilar 
customs for different parts and peoples of India; cf., as for in- 
tance, Bodhayana’s opinion on cross-cousin marriage amongst 
the peoples of the Deccan. 4 The factor of local or tribal 
variation in the development of customs, the cross-cunents of 

1. Ep . bid Vol. XXX, p. 228. 

2. The Bengali spelling of the word is Sdrehg . 

3. See also Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Serang . 

4. Sircar, The Successors of the Sdtaiahanas , p. 13* 
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different cultures and the lack of requisite data make a study 
of the evolution of Hindu society exceptionally difficult; but 
there is evidence to show that the position of women in Hindu 
•civilization was not the same in different parts of India in any 
period of history. 

While commenting on the theory that the Pardah system 
was beginning to be popular with some royal families in India 
only about 300 A. D., 1 we had occasion to refer to a few 
points indicating its earlier existence. 2 The derivative meaning 
of the word orodhana = avarodhana (literally, ‘restraint 5 ) to signify 
the women’s apartments in the households of Asoka’s brothers 
and sisters, 3 Kautilya’s description of the royal antahpura 4 
and Patanjali’s reference to the asuryampasyani mukhani , i. e., 
faces that have never viewed the sun, 5 prove that Pardah, es¬ 
pecially in royal households at least in some parts of India, is 
certainly much earlier. As we know, Asoka flourished in the 
third century B. C. and the works of Kautilya and Patahjali, 
even in their present form, are not later than the second century 
A. D. 6 It has also been pointed out that Chapters III-IV of 
Book III of the ArthaJastra definitely prove the existence of 
strict Pardah even in ordinary families. 7 The above suggestion 

1. A.S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization , p. 200. 

2. Science and Culture , September, 1940, p. 183. 

3. See Rock Edict V; Sircar, Select Inscriptions > Vol. I, p. 24. 

4. Arthasastra , I. 20. 

5. Vydkarana-Mahabhdfya , 1. 1.652.1.6, 

6. The Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 356, note; hid. Hist. Qiiart. , 
1939 , PP- 633ff. 

7. A woman shall pay a fine of 6 panas for going out at day time to sports 
or to see a woman or spectacles; a fine of 12 panas if she goes to see another 
manor for sports (cf. Manu. IX.84). For the same offences committed at 
night, the fine shall be doubled. If a woman goes out while the husband is as¬ 
leep or under intoxication, she shall be fined 12 panas. For holding conversa¬ 
tion in suspicious places, whipping may be substituted for fines. In the centre 
of the village, a Candala may whip such a woman five limes on each 
side of the body. See Shama Sastry’s trans., p. 177. If, on any excuse 
other than danger, a woman gets out of her husband’s house, the fine 
will be 6 panas; if against the husband’s order, 12 panas; if beyond the 
neighbour’s house, 6 panas; if a neighbour is allowed into the house, 12 papas; 
if she behaves as above, though expressly forbidden, she shall be punished with 
the first amercement. If she goes out beyond the surrounding houses, 
the fine will be 24. panas ( ibid.,p. 178). If she goes out to another village 
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is further supported by the Mahabharata which offers passages 
like ‘closely watched in my (i. e. of a princess) dwelling and 
my father, the king, is a man of severe rule’, 1 ‘a deposit and a 
woman ought to be kept watch of’, 2 ‘there is no such thing as 
women’s independence, because women are not independent; 
it is the opinion of the lord of creation that a woman is not fit 
for independence’. 3 There is also a significant description of 
one who passes through three different inner rooms of the palace 
before coming to the garden where there was a playground for 
the women. 4 Hopkins, who has very ably scrutinized the epic 
data, seems to be right when he says, “It was already a second 
nature for women to be kept at home, girl and wife, all her life... 
We know from Vedic times that the women had separate apart¬ 
ments, and the seclusion of the royal dames is a carrying out 
of this exclusion from the home of the man.” 6 

Reference may here be made to an interesting institution 
which is intimately related to the question of the freedom as well 
as the position and prestige of women. This is the employment 
of eunuchs or emasculated persons as guards of royal harems. 
The Khwajah (emasculated) slaves are so often heard in connec¬ 
tion with the harems of Indo-Muslim rulers that it is sometimes 
doubted if they were also employed by any king in ancient 
India. There is, however, evidence to show that eunuchs were 
employed as guards of royal harems in some parts of India from 
long before 300 A. D. The words indicating an emasulated 
attendant of the royal harem are Varsavara (literally, reta- 
pdtasya varakafa',- also Varsadhara and Varsadharsa ), Sandha , Rsatti , 
etc. A few references are cited below. 

(1) Men of eighty and women of fifty under the guise of 
father and mother, and aged persons and eunuchs {Varsavara) 


she will pay a fine of 12 pantos and also lose her endowment and jewels. If, 
on any other ground than receiving her subsistence or tirtha-gamana ( pil- 
grimage, or intercourse with the husband after menses) she goes to any 
other place even in the company of an associable man, she will pay a fine of 
24 panas and lose all kinds of social privileges. See ibid., p. 179. 

1. 3 - 55 - 2I - 

2. 13.41.26ff. 

3. 13.19.61ff. 

5.' 4 oci 3 al and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India' 
in JAOS, Vol. XIII, p. 35 °- 
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shall not only ascertain purity and impurity in the life of the 
inmates of the harem, but also regulate the affair's as to be 
conducive to the happiness of the king. 1 

(2) In connection with the story of sage Saubhari, 
reference is made to the Kany-antahpura-varfavara of the Iksvaku 
king Mandhatr. The eunuch was in charge of the dwelling 
where the king’s daughter lived. He allowed the sage entrance 
only under the king’s orders. 2 The Bhagavata Purdna refers to 
the same story, but uses the word Kfatlr. 3 

(3) According to the Vipiusariihita, a king should employ 
eunuchs (Sandka) to guard the women of his harem. 4 5 

(4) The words sand ha and varfavara are recognised in 
early lexicons as indicating attendants in a royal harem. 6 The 
second word in its Pali form is recognised by Moggallana. 6 

(5) In a play of the 7th century A. D., a monkey frightens 
the females of the royal harem, and the eunuchs (Varfavara), who 
were not counted amongst men, shamelessly fled. 7 

IV 

Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary (2nd ed., 
1899) explains Dharm-adhikarana, in the neuter, as ‘administra¬ 
tion’ or ‘a court of Justice’ and, in the masculine, as ‘a judge 
or magistrate’, etc., and refers us to the Matsya Purdna. It 
also explains dharm-ddhikara as ‘administration of laws’ with 
reference to the AbhijnanaSdkuniala, while Dhamiadhikdrika is 
explained as ‘an administrator of justice’ or ‘a judge’ and 
Dharmadhyakfa as ‘a judge’, ‘a magistrate’, ‘a minister of 
justice’. No distinction is therefore made between Dharm- 
adhikarana and Dharmadhikarika , though there is some evidence 
to show that there was a difference in the meanings of the two 
expressions. 

It seems that Monier-Williams’ views were partly in¬ 
fluenced by the Sabdakalpadruma (1822-58) which explains 

1. Arthaidstra , 1.20; cf. XII. 5. 

2. Visnu Purdna (Vangavasj ed.), 4, 2. 28-29. 

3 - 9 - 6. 43 - 

4. Visnusamhita (VangavasI ed.), 3. 9. 

5. Amarakosa , Ksatriya-varga, 9. 

6. Abhidhanasappadipikd (1153 A. D.), 242. 

7. Ratnavali , 2.3. 
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dharm-adhikarana as ‘a court of law 5 (neuter) and ‘a judge 5 
(masculine). The first of the two meanings is supported in 
this work by quoting the following stanza of Katyayana as found 
in the Viramitrodaya — 

dhannasaslr-anusarena arthatestra-nirupanam / 
yatr=ddhxkriyale sthdne dharm-adhikaranam hi tat // 

Another stanza, apparently from the Matsya Purana , has 
also been quoted in the same connection, and the verse runs as 
follows— 

purus-antara-tattvajiidfy pramsavas = c=apy = a-loLupdhj 
dharm-adhikarane karya jan-ahvana-kara narah // 

“Those who are tall and not greedy and know the minds of 
others should be made callers of persons at the dharmadhikarana 
or court of law. 55 Unfortunately, it is difficult to understand 
why the caller of persons at the law-court was required to be 
capable of reading the minds of others and also be free from 
greediness. It seems therefore that there is some error in the 
quotation of the second half of the verse. 

The Sabdakalpadruma further says that Dharmadhikarana 
(masculine) or a judge is the same as Dharmadhyak$a and quotes 
the following stanza from the Matsya Purana , Chapter 189, 
enumerating the qualifications of the officer— 

Samah Satrau ca mitre ca sarva-sastra-viSaradah / 
vipra-mukhyah kulinai = ca Dharm-adhikarano bhavet // 

“The Dharmadhikarana (masculine) should be a promi¬ 
nent Brahmana of a respectable family, who is an adept in all 
the scriptures and is impartial to friend and foe. 55 

This is verse 24 of Chapter 215 in the printed texts of the 
Matsya Purana , in which we usually get the reading Dharm - 
adhikarani for Dharmadhikarano , and that seems to be a better 
reading. Thus what has been said about Dharmadhikarana in 
the Sabdakalpadruma (and Monier-Williams 5 Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary ) on the strength of the above-quoted stanza may be 
due to misreading, and the qualifications enumerated may 
relate really to the Dharmadhikara7iin and not to the Dharmadhi - 
karana (masculine). It is, however, not our plea that Dharm - 
adhikarana cannot be used as a synonym of Dharmadhikaranin . 
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What we mean is that the views of the Sabdakalpadruma and 
Monier-Williams’ Dictionary may be based on the misreading 
of a word in the Matsya Puraii.a, 215. 24. 

Moreover, the interpretation of Dharmddliikdrika ( Dharm- 
adhikarin ) as the same as Dharmadhyakfa, Dharmadhikaranika 
(.Dharmadhikaranin ), etc., in the sense of ‘an administrator of 
justice’ or ‘a judge’ does not appear to be quite accurate. 

In the AbhijddnaSakunlala (Act I), king Dusyanta, in ex¬ 
plaining his presence at Kanva’s hermitage, represents himself 
to Sakuntala and her friends as an officer of the Paurava 
king who was employed in the dharniddhikdra and visited the 
holy’ forest inhabited by the hermits, in order to know if the 
religious rights of the sages were being performed without hin¬ 
drance_ -yah Pauravena rajfid dharmadhikdre niyuktaff so= ham = a- 

vighnakriy-opalambhaya dharmdranyam = idam = aydta{i. On getting 
this information, a friend of Sakuntala observes that the presence 
of the officer there indeed provided the performers of religious 
rites with a protector— sa-natha idanirii dharmacarinah. This 
would suggest that the Dharmadhikarin, the same as dharmadhikdre 
niyukta of this text, was a superintendent of the Department of 
Religious Affairs rather than a judge. 

That the Dharmadhikaranin (or Dharmadhikarana ) was 
different from the Dharmadhikarin is clearly indicated by the 
Matsya Parana which not only deals with the qualifications of 
the two officers separately, but even enumerates other officers 
in an intervening section. Thus we have the following lines in 
the Matsya Purana. 215, 24 ff.— 

samah satrau ca mitre ca dharma-sastra-viJdradah / 
vipra-mukhya)i kulinaf=ca Dharmadhikarani (or tio) bhavet // 
karyds=tathdvidhas=tatra dvija-mukhyah Sabhasadah^Jj 
sarva-des-dksar-dbhijjiah sarva-sdstra-vUdradah / 

Lekhaka\i kathito rajfiali sarv-adhikaranesu vai // 

Sir$-opetan susampUrndn sama-Sreni-gatan saman / 
dntaran vai likhed =yas=tu Lekhakalj. sa varalj. smrtah 11 
upaya-vakya-kusalah sarva-Sdstra-viSarada h / 
bahv-artha-vaktd c=alpena Lekhakah sydn=nrpotlama 11 
purus-antara-tattvajhdh pramlavcd= c = apy = a-lolupdh / 
Dharm-adhikarinah karyajand danakara narah // 
evamvidhds= tathd karya raj rid Dauvaiika janah // 
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It will be seen that the qualifications of the Dharmddhikaranin 
(or Dharmadfokarana) are separated from those of the Dharm- 
adhikann by the intervening description of the Sabhasad and 
Lekhaka, so that they have to be regarded as separate officers. 

e have noticed that the Sabda Kalpadruma reads the line 
Dharmadhikdrtnah kdryd jand ddnakard nardh as dharmadhikarane 
karya jan-ahvanakara nardh probably from a corrupt text of the 
Purana. It may be pointed out that the qualifications of the 
Dharmadhikdrin were the same as those of the Dauvdrika, ‘gate¬ 
keeper 5 , This, however, does not support the reading of the 
verse as quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma , because the Dauvdrika or 
Pratihdra , who was in charge of the gates of the royal palace or 
the capital or the cities and was often engaged in the collection 
of tolls, was not a petty official. The chief officer of this class, 
viz. the Mahdpratihdra , who attended on the king even when the 
latter was relaxing, was not far below the Prime Minister or 
Commander-in- chief in rank. The occurrence of the expression 
sarva-fastra-vtiaradah in two different stanzas in the description 
of the Lekhaka may be a copyists 5 error or due to the fact that 
the Purana adopted the verses from two separate sources. 

The epithet danakara applied to the person qualified to 
become a Dharmadhikdrin suggests that he was in charge of the 
king’s dana-dharma or charities, while we have seen above that 
he was a superintendent in the Department of Religious Affairs. 
Thus the king’s charities formed a branch of the said Depart¬ 
ment; but whether the officer had any judicial function like the 
Sadrus-Sudur of the Muslim administration of medieval India is 
difficult to determine. The Sadr , whose function is understood 
as that of a civil judge, maintained the list of rent-free lands and 
the amounts of daily allowances to pious men, scholars and 
hermits, supervised the endowments created by the king 
and princes and saw that the money was rightly applied to 
the purposes for which the grants were made. He also noted 
the deaths of recipients and scrutinized the applications for 
fresh grants, and was sometimes empowered to try civil cases. 
The duty of the Chief Sadr, called Sadr-us-Sudur, Sadr-i- jahan or 
Sadr-i-kul, was to appoint Sadrs in the provinces. The Mughul 
emperors distributed their charities through this officer who was 
their chief almoner in charge of the distribution of large sums 
of money during court ceremonies and in the month of Ramadan 
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and also tried civil suits and heard appeals when empowered 

to do so. 1 . , j 2 • 

The Dhartnadhikarin, mentioned in some early records,- is 

apparently the same as the Dharma-mahamatra of Asoka’s 
edicts 3 and Dharmadhyaksa, Dharmapradhana , Dharmakarm- 
adhikdrin, etc., of later inscriptions though sometimes the word 
mahd was prefixed to the official designations . 4 The epithet 
dharm-adhikar-drpita, applied to a royal officer m the Kamauli 
plate 5 of Vaidyadeva, refers apparently to the same officer and 
reminds us of the expression dharm-adhikdrc niyukta in the 

AbhijitanaSakuntala quoted above. 

Halayudha’s Brdlimanasarvasva describes the author as the 
recipient of the dharm-adhikara from king Laksmanascna of 
Gauda and also as Dharmadhyaksa, Mahadharmadhyaksa, Dharma - 
koSadhikarin, Dharmagar-adhikarin, Dharm-adhikrta and Mahd 
dharm-ddhikdrin, while his father is likewise described as 
Dharmadhyaksa and Dharm-adhikdrika? Naryayan-opadhyaya s 
Parisistaprakasa speaks of the prosperity of the Brahmanas when 
the author’s father was in charge of the dharm-adhikara. 7 

As seen above, dharm-adhikara means the Department of 
Religious Affairs, of which the king’s charities formed a branch. 
But there are a few cases where this meaning of the expression 
does not appear to be quite suitable. In the Nalanda plate of 
Devapala, the illustrious Balavarman is stated to have served 
as the Diita ‘in the dharm-adhikara in question’— duty am sri- 
Balavarmd vidadhe dharm-adhikdre = ’smin* The use of the word 
asmin in relation to dharmadhikare would suggest that the parti¬ 
cular grant of the king, of which Balavarman acted as the 
Dutaka, has been called here a dharm-adhikara or a subject 
relating to dharma (religious merit). Similarly, the passage 
yuktataya dharmadhikdra-buddhya vijiidpilam in one of the Damo- 

1. See Wahed Husain, Administration of Justice during the Muslim Ride in 
India , pp. 64-65. 

2. Ep, 9 Ind Vol. XXXIII. p. 151. 

3. Clly Vol. I, 1925, pp. 8 ff., etc. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 283; CII, Vol. IV, pp. 326, 539 > etc - 

5. Maitreya, GaudaUkhamdld , p. 136, line 68. 

6. D. Bhaltacharya, Haldyudha's BrahmanasaTvasva , pp. xvifF. 

7. Loc. cit. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 323- 

9 . Sircar, Select Inscriptions , p. 3395 E P* Ind -> Vol « XV > P* x 43 - 
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darpur copper-plate grants seems to mean that an application 
was properly made with the intention of dharm-adhikdra , i. e. for 
making a religious gift of the land purchased from the State. 
In both these cases, the expression dharm-adhikdra appears to 
mean a ceremonial gift 5 which of course fell under the juris¬ 
diction of the Department of Religious Affairs, also called 
dharm-adhikdra . 

Although most writers, excepting G. Biihler and D. 
Bhaltacharya, appear to have misunderstood the function of 
the Dharmadhikarin , x some of them have even added to the 
confusion. Thus P. V. Kane’s statement that the Purohita? s 
function came to be exercised by the Dharmadhyak$a or Dharm - 
adhikaranika 1 2 not only regards Dharmadhyakfa and Dharmadhi - 
kar anika as the same, but even considers the Purohita as identical 
with the said officer. We have seen above that the function 
of the Dharmadhyakfa (.Dharmadhikarin ) was not really the 
same as that of the Dharm-ddhikaranika , while the Purohita ( Maha - 
purohita) and Dharmadhyakfa (Mahadharmadhyakfa ) are known 
to occupy separate positions in the list of royal officers in numer¬ 
ous inscriptions. 3 V. V. Mirashi likewise regards the Mahadhar - 
madhikarariika or Mahapurohita as the Head of the Religious 
Department. 4 


1. History of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 278,281; B. G. Sen, 

Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal , pp. 548, 551 ] etc. 

2. History of Dharmaldstra , Vol III, p. 126. 

3. Gf. the grants of the Candras and Senas in N.G. Majumdar*s Inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal , Vol. III. 

4. C/ 7 , Vol. IV, p. cxlii. 


Chapter VIII 

THEFT AND ROBBERY 

I 

While discussing the condition of India during the age 
of Candragupta Maurya, Smith in his Early History of India, 
1924, p. 137, observes, “The general honesty of the people 
and the efficient administration of the criminal law are both 
attested by the observation, recorded by Magasthenes, that 
while he resided in Candragupta’s camp, containing 400,000 
persons, the total of the thefts reported in any one day did 
not exceed two hundred Drachmai or about eight pounds sterling 
(roughly about Rs. 144 of the present time). When crime did 
occur, it was repressed with terrible severity.” 

The evidence of Megasthenes in regard to the severe 
punishment for theft is perfectly borne out by early Indian 
literature. It should, however, be noticed that the views of 
ancient Indian writers on law were not uniform on all points 
raised in this connection apparently because customs varied 
in different areas and possibly also in different ages. There 
was, again, the question of innovations introduced in the 
handling of cases. The story of Apaharavarman in Dandin’s 
Daiakumaracarita (Ch. II) records a tradition of such an innova¬ 
tion introduced by the Maurya kings. According to it, a king 
ordered the death of a merchant in a case of theft involving 
a prostitute ; but it was pointed out that, according to 
a privilege granted by the Mauryas to the merchants, the 
punishment for the offence in question was not death (as must 
have originally been the case), but confiscation of property 
and banishment from the kingdom. 1 

Steya (theft including robbery) is regarded by Manu 
(XI.55) as one of the panca-mahapataka or five great sins or 
heinous crimes, the other four being killing a Brahmana, drink¬ 
ing wine, adulterous intercourse with the wife of one's father, 

i. Jivananda’s ed., 1889, p. 135— Maurya-dalta epa varo vanijam=idrsefi'= 
aparadhisu n—asti asubhir=abhiyogo yadi kupito='si hrta-sarvasvo nirvasaniyak 
papa e?a iti. See below; also Early Indian Trade and Industry, ed. Sircar, 
pp. 92 ff. 
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teacher, etc., and association with persons who have committed 
any of the above crimes. Narada similarly includes theft in 
his list of the ten major crimes, viz., violation of a royal command, 
murder of a woman, mixing of castes, adultery, theft, preg¬ 
nancy as the result of criminal intercourse, verbal injury, 
gross abuse, real injury and abortion of the embryo. 1 

Sometimes steya or theft is distinguished from sahasa or 
violence; 2 but usually the former is included in the latter. 
Narada (XVII. 17), who defines steya as ‘deprivation of wealth 
by various means from people who are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated’, possibly means theft without violence; but Katya- 
yana who defines it as ‘depriving a man of his wealth either 
clandestinely or openly and either by night or by day’ clearly 
includes cases of robbery. 3 Narada (XIV.2-6) enumerates 
four kinds of sahasa of which theft or robbery is one, the other 
three classes being man-slaughter, violence to the wives of 
others and abuse and assault. Theft is sometimes divided 
into three classes according to the value of the things stolen, 
viz. trifling, middling and grave or high. 4 5 Thieves are said 
to be cither open or secret. 6 The open or patent thieves are 
described as traders employing false weights and balances, 
gamblers, quacks, bribers of the courtiers, prostitutes, manu¬ 
facturers of imitation articles, false witnesses, people living on 
prognostication, magic or palmistry, and others. 6 Judges who 

1 Gf. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom , p. 268. 

2 Cf. Manu, VIII. 332; Kautilya, III. 17; Narada, XVII. 12; etc. 

3 Gf. pracchannam vd prakdsam vd miaydm—alhavd diva / yat=para- 
dravya-haranam stcyam tat=parikirtitam // 

See Kane, History of DharmaSdslra , Vol. Ill, p. 519, note 948 b. 

No difference is made between theft and robbery so far as punishment 
is concerned, while participation in the crime, abetting of every kind and 
refusing to render help are regarded as equally criminal. See Jolly, op. tit., 
p. 273; Narada, XIV.12, igf.; Yajnavalkya, II. 276; etc. 

4 See Narada, XVII. 13-16; cf. Yajnavalkya, II. 275. When earth¬ 
enware, seats, cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods and cooked food, etc., 
were stolen, the theft was regarded as trifling; it was middling when it related 
to clothes except silken ones, animals except cows and bulls, metals except 
gold, rice, barley, etc.,and grave in cases involving gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses, property of Brahmanas and temples; 
etc. 

5 Manu, IX. 256; also Brhaspati quoted by Kane, op. cit.> p. 520, 
note 949. 

6 Gf. Manu, IX. 258-60; also Narada (PariSista, 2-3) and Brhaspati 
(SBE., Vol. XXXIII, p. 360, verses 3-4). 
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take bribes and give wrong decisions and people deceiving 
others by betraying the trust imposed in them were also regarded 
as patent thieves. Thus cheating of all kinds is included in 
theft. The secret thieves are said to be those who move about 
with tools for house-breaking. They are classified as follows: 
those who quietly relieve one of his money when the latter is 
attending to something else, house-breakers, highway robbers, 
cut-purses and those who kidnap a woman or a man, cattle, 
horses and other animals. 1 

Although steya is thus included in sahasa, often the two 
subjects are dealt with separately by ancient and medieval 
writers on Indian law, many of whom regarded theft with 
violence to be a greater sin or crime than theft without violence. 
Most of these writers enjoin upon the king not to tolerate, for 
a moment, a person guilty of violence. 

II 

It is interesting to note that theft was learnt by the 
professional thieves of ancient India as a science. 2 There 
were no doubt some text-books on the subject, although none 
of them has survived. But references in old works such as 
the Mrcchakalika (sixth century), Kadamban (seventh century), 
Dafakumaracarila (seventh century), etc., help us in forming 
an idea about them. 

The goddess Kali is known to have been the favourite 
deity worshipped by the dacoits, particularly of Eastern India, 
in the late medieval period. 3 But the thieves of ancient India 
were especially devoted to the god Skanda-Karttikeya and 
regarded themselves as the god’s sons. Some scholars think 
that there was a sage named Kanakasakti who composed a 
work on the principles to be learnt by thieves and that he was 
an incarnation of the god Skanda-Karttikeya and was espe¬ 
cially venerated by the thieves of ancient India. There were 

1 See Jolly, op. cit., pp. 271 - 72 . 

2 Trained thieves were maintained by the kings for helping their 
army in harassing the enemies’ territories in the company of the foresters. 
See below; Mahabharata, XII. 59 . 48 . 

3 Cf. Bengali DakaU-Kali in J.M. Das’s Bangalabhasar AbhidhSn, s.v. Kali. 
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other teachers well-versed in the science of theft. Two such 
masters known to us were Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya. 1 
Bana-bhatta’s Kadambari mentions Karnlsuta, who was the 
famous author of a thieves’ manual and was also called Kara- 
taka, as having Vipula and Acala as his friends and Sas'a, as 
his advisor. 2 

The story of the Dasakumaracarita refers to the same 
Karnlsuta and speaks of the following necessities and appliances 
of a thief: (1) an especially dark night, (2) dark-blue clothes 
including a covering piece of the same colour (3) a sharp 
sword, (4) an instrument called Phanimukha (literally ‘snake- 
mouth’) for digging purposes, (5) a knife, (6) a pair of tongs 
for taking out wedges, etc., strongly stuck up, (7)a ‘man’s head’ 
made of wood or other materials to be pushed into a room 
through the hole made by the thief in its wall or foundation to 
determine whether the inmates were asleep, 3 (8) some magic 
powder believed to cause sound sleep if applied to a person, 
(9) a magic candle, (10) a measuring rope to determine the 
size of the hole to be made in the wall or foundation of a room, 
(11) an instrument called ‘the crab’, (12) a rope for climbing 
to or getting down from upper stories of buildings, (13) a lamp, 
(14) a small box containing black bees to be used for putting 
out lights, etc.' 1 The Mrcchakalika illustrates the use of some 


i Sec Mrcchakalika, III. Gf. namo varaddya Kumdra-KdrUikiyaya, namal} 
Kanakaiaklaye Brahmanyadndya dcvaoraldya, namo Bhdskaranandine, namo Tagd- 
edrydya yasy=dham prathamah sisyali (Haridas Siddhantavagisa’s cd..p. 217, 
with commentary). Kanakasakli and Brahmanyadeva, however, may be 
regarded as the names of Karttikeya. But, in such a case, the passage ilia 
khalu bhagavald Kanakaiaklina caturoidhah sandhy-upayo daditali would allude to 
a book ascribed to the god. 

o See Siddhantavagisa’s cd., p. 63, with commentary. Gf. Kamsulah 
Karatakah slcyasdstra-praoartakab / lasya khydtau sakhdyau dealt Vipul-Acala-samjm- 
lau 'll ido manlrivaras=tasya, etc., ascribed to the Brhatkathd. Karnlsuta 

Karataka is said to have been a Ksatriya. 

o It is mentioned in a medieval Telugu inscription as poytala or false 
head’ which is stated to have been a thief’s appliance (JAHRS, Vol. XXVII, 

P ‘ 2 a' Cf. op. cit.. pp. 109 IT. (P- in- Dhurjati-kanlha-kalmdfa-kdlalam 

lamasi nlla-nwasan-ardhoruka-parihilo baddha-Uk^adcavkfcyakab pha^xn^^ka^ 

sandamhka-puTUfaiirfayogacCiriia-yogavarttikd-mdnasuira-karkataka-rajju-dipa-bjam- 

bhramarakarandaka-prablirly-aiwk-opakarana-yukto, etc.). Cf. 

steyaddslraw »/< quoted from the Vaijayanit m Jrvananda s commentary. 
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of the appliances in the description of a theft committed by an 
imaginary Brahmana thief named Sarvilaka. 

Sarvilaka makes, with the help of ‘his training and 
strength’, a passage, wide enough to admit just the breadth 
of his body, in the outer wall of the house of the poor Brahmana 
merchant Carudatta at a place where the wall is shaded by 
some trees. He then creeps through the passage like a snake 
and enters into the house. Just then the moon sets and Sarvi- 
laka is very glad at the prospect of the darkness giving a hiding 
place for him, c a unique warrior bent on despoiling other men’s 
houses’ and betraying by his movements c a dread for the king’s 
policemen’. 

As to his profession, Sarvilaka thinks (apparently after 
some work on theft), “I admit that men call this a mean act 
and it is indeed theft, and no deed of valour, which thrives on 
another man’s sleep and inflicts on a confiding person the cala¬ 
mity of loss of property. Condemnable as the position is, being 
independent, I prefer it to a servile submission to others and 
this after all was the course adopted by Drona’s son Asvattha- 
man in days gone by when the sleeping princes were assassin¬ 
ated.” 

Now Sarvilaka thinks of the place suitable for making a 
hole in Carudatta’s room. Here also he thinks after the teach- 
ing of the masters of the science of theft : “Which is the spot 
where the earth has become loose by falling water, so that it 
would make no sound ? What is the spot again where an open- 
ing in the walls will be large and yet not prominent in sight ? 
Where has the house become dilapidated, the earth having 
been washed away and corroded by damp ? Where is it that 
I may not encounter a woman (so that I may think of nothing 
but stealing) and gain my purpose ?” Sarvilaka then feels the 
walls and finds a place where the earth has deteriorated and 
is eaten by damp 4 being daily sprinkled with water in connec¬ 
tion with the worship of the Sun-god’. He also finds there 
earth dug up by rats and thinks that his success is assured. 

oarvilaka now thinks of the kind of opening that he should 
make and remembers that Bhagavat Kanakasakti speaks of 
four different ways of making a passage : “Thus, for instance, 
pulling out in the case of baked bricks, cutting to pieces in the 
case of unbaked ones, wetting in the case of blocks of earth, 
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and splitting in the case of wooden ones.” As the room in 
question is made of baked bricks, pulling them out is considered 
to be the appropriate procedure. Then Sarvilaka quotes an 
authority (possibly Kanakasakti) saying, “The opening may 
be expansive like a lotus, or shaped like the sun or the crescent 
moon, or might be extensive like a well, or the svaslika or the 
auspicious water-jar.” The ‘auspicious jar’ type is considered 
suitable in the case of baked bricks and Sarvilaka begins to 
show his art ‘which, when men of the town see it tomorrow, 
will fill them with wonder’. He wants to bore holes of differ¬ 
ent designs so that the people of the neighbourhood next day 
may condemn his crime, but praise his skill. 

Now Sarvilaka bows down to the god Kumara-Kartti- 
keya, to the sage Kanakasakti, incarnation of the god, to Bhas- 
karanandin and to his preceptor Yogacarya. From the last- 
named the thief is said to have received a magic ointment. 
He believes that, if his body is anointed with it, the policemen 
would not see him nor any weapon could make a wound in his 
body. Sarvilaka now discovers that he has not brought with 
him his measuring rope, but is glad to discover that his sacred 
thread may be a substitute. He quotes a verse enumerating 
the benefits a Brahmana like himself may derive from the 
sacred thread : “With this he measures out a passage for his 
activity in the wall. With this he can unloosen the fastenings 
of ornaments. When the door is securely locked, this can open 
it; and it serves as a tourniquet when he is bitten by insects 
or snakes.“ This quotation from a manual on theft explains 
the uses of the measuring rope to the thieves. 

After finishing the opening, Sarvilaka notices that a light 
is burning inside the room. He shows his dummy in and, as 
there is no reaction from the inmates, thinks that there is none 
inside. Then he bows again to the god Karttikeya and enters 
the room. It is now found that two persons (Carudatta and 
his friend Maitreya) are sleeping in the room. Sarvilaka wants 
to open the door as a defensive measure; but, the house being 
very old, the door squeaks. He then sprinkles some water on 
the door and opens it without noise. Next he goes near the 
sleeping men and makes frightening gestures to know if they 
are really asleep or are feigning. In this connection Sarvilaka 
quotes (probably from a work on theft) a verse saying, “The 
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breathing of this man is free from all fear and quite easy; 
apparently he is in the midst of a dream. His eyes are completely 
closed. There is no strained effect and no movement inside. 
The body lies at ease, all joints being relaxed, and is extended 
beyond the measure of the bed; and further, if it had been 
feigned sleep, he would not have tolerated a lamp in front of 
him.” 

To know whether there is any wealth hidden underneath the 
ground, Sarvilaka now scatters some magic seeds. It was be¬ 
lieved that the seeds, falling on a place beneath the surface of 
which there was hidden wealth, would grow bigger in size. But 
as the seeds scattered by Sarvilaka do not become bigger any¬ 
where in the room, he concludes that there is no hidden wealth. 
In the meantime Maitreya talks in his sleep and Sarvilaka thinks, 
“Can it be that he knows that I have entered and is he laughing 
at me in the full confidence of his poverty ? Shall I kill him 
then, or has he a light brain that makes him talk in his sleep ?” 
Then he notices that there are some ornaments tied in a thread¬ 
bare bath-towel in Maitreya’s hand. Sarvilaka wants to take 
the ornaments and, as the lamp is burning, he sets the fire- 
moth ( agneya-kita , named by him Bhadrapltha), which he is 
carrying, on the lamp. Soon the moth released by Sarvilaka 
gains the lamp, hovers over it in various circles and extinguishes 
it with the breeze of its wings. The thief then makes his fingers 
warm by putting them in his arm-pit, stealthily takes the orna¬ 
ments and goes out. 

Ill 

Crimes against property were investigated very energeti¬ 
cally as early as the Vedic age. In the Rgveda (VI. 45 . 1 ), there 
is reference to an act of stealing cattle as well as to a class of 
spies forming a part of the ancient Indian police system. These 
spies, experienced in tracking the marks of feet and hoofs, were 
also known to the writers of the Smrtis . 1 When cattle and 
other properties were lost, the spies were to trace the track upto 
its starting point. The inhabitants, headmen and proprietors 
of the village or meadow in question had to make the required 
compensation excepting when they .could prove that the track 


i Jolly, op. eit., p. 270 . 
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went further out of that place. The possession of stolen property 
or a foot-mark was regarded as sure proof of guilt. 1 

Yajnvalkya (II. 266-68) and Narada (Parisista, 9-12) 
indicate the various ways in which thieves may be detected and 
caught by the police officers; but Kautilya’s treatment (IV. 6) 
of the subject is more elaborate. According to this authority, 
when measures taken by the spies under the guise of prophets, 
etc., failed, the police had to take steps as were suggested by 
suspicious movements of particular persons of the locality con¬ 
cerned. The list ol persons of suspicious character included the 
following catergories : (1) persons whose family subsists on 
slender means of inheritance, (2) who have little or no comfort, 
(3) who frequently change their residence, caste and the names 
not only of themselves but also of their family, (4) who conceal 
their own avocation and calls, (5) who have betaken themselves 
to such luxurious mode of life as eating flesh and condiments, 
drinking liquor, and using scents, garlands, fine dress and jewels, 
(6) who have been squandering away their money, (7) who 
constantly move with profligate women, gamblers or vintners, 
(8) who frequently leave their residence, (9) whose commercial 
transaction, journey or destination is difficult to understand, 
(10) who travel alone in such solitary places as forests and 
mountainous tracts, (11) who hold secret meetings in lonely - 
places near to or far from their residence, (12) who hurry on to 
get their fresh wounds or boils cured, (13) who always hide 
themselves in the interior of their house, (14) who are excessively 
attached to women, (15) who are always inquisitive to gather 
information as to the women and property of others, (16) who 


i Ibid., 272; Narada, XIV. aaff., Pari. 16-18; Yajnavalkya, II. 2 ? if. 
According to Kaulilya, the thief had to restore the property stolen orittpocc; 
but, if the thief could not be traced, the officers and wardens of the country 
had to pay the price of the stolen articles. If die thief s footsteps '^rc not 
traced as going out of the village, the property stolen m it had to be made 
good by the headman of the village. If the theft took place m a pasture- 
fand or forest and the thief was not found out, the owner of it Mwmadeto 
nav When the theft was committed on a road, the police officers were 
compelled to pay. Sometimes a whole village was made to pay compensa¬ 
tion when theVcft was committed outside the residential quartcre^ butffie 
footsteps of the thief were not traced as going outjgSjJSE £ 

a then took place one kroSa from a village, th 7 ur ~^ t o Visnu fVl M67 
could be made to pay the compensation. Accordmg^ to Vi?.,u (Vi^ 3 * 7 , 
etc.), the king is personally liable to make good the loss if the thieves cannot 

be caught. 
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associate themselves with men of condemnable learning and acti¬ 
vity, (17) who loiter in the dark behind walls or under shades 
(18) who purchase r-are or suspicious articles in suspicious times 
and places, (19) who are known for their inimical dealings, 
(20) whose caste and avocation are very low, (21) who keep 
false appearances or put on different caste signs, (22) who 
change their ancestral customs under false excuses, (23) whose 
notoriety is already marked, (24) who, though in charge of 
villages, are terribly afraid of appearing before the prime minister 
and conceal themselves or go elsewhere, (25) who pant in fear 
while sitting alone, (26) who show undue agitation or palpita¬ 
tion of heart, (27) whose face is pale and dry while the voice is 
indistinct and stammering, (28) who always move in company 
with armed men, and (29) who keep threatening appearance. 
According to Kautilya, these and similar other persons may be 
suspected to be murderers or robbers or offenders guilty of 
misappropriation of treasure-troves or deposits or to be any other 
kind of knaves subsisting by foul means secretly employed. 

Information regarding lost or stolen articles had to be 
given by the police to persons who trade in similar articles. 
Traders who concealed such articles after receiving information 
were condemned as abettor's. But if they were unaware of the 
loss of the articles, they could be acquitted after restoring them. 
No person was allowed to mortgage or purchase an old or 
second-hand article without giving information to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Commerce or of the Police. On receiving information 
regarding the mortgage or sale of such an article, the Superin¬ 
tendent asked the informant as to how the person came by it. 
The latter might plead that the article in question was borrowed 
or hired or purchased or was a pledge or a sealed deposit or 
one obtained for sale or as a present. If he could prove his case 
with the help of referees or witnesses, he was let off. 1 

To determine whether a theft was committed by internal 
or external agencies, the following circumstances were carefully 
considered : (1) entrance and exit not effected through the 
doors, (2) breaking the door by means of special contrivances, 

(3) breaking the_window or pulling off the roof in houses contain¬ 
ing upstairs, (4) breaking the wall, (5) tunnelling, (6) contri- 

i Kaulilya’s Arthaiaslra, trans. Shamasastry, pp. 242-43. 
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vances as are necessary to carry off secretly hoarded treasure, 
information about which could be gathered only from internal 
sources, and (7) other accessory circumstances of wear and 
tear cognisable in the interior of the house. A blending of the 
two kinds of circumstances was thought to indicate the associa¬ 
tion of both internal and external agencies. 1 2 

Kautilya quotes another list of suspects in regard to theft 
believed to be the work of internal agencies : (1) a person of 
miserable appearance, associated with rogues or thieves, and 
possessed of instruments necessary for theft, (2) a woman who 
is born of a poor family or has placed her affections elsewhere, 
(3) servants of similar condemnable character, (4) a person 
suffering from too much sleep or sleeplessness, (5) one who 
shows signs of fatigue or whose face is pale and dry, with voice 
stammering and indistinct, and who may be watching the move¬ 
ments of others or bewailing too much, (6) a person whose body 
bears the signs of scaling heights, (7) one whose body appears 
to have been scratched or wounded with dress torn off, (8) 
a person whose legs and hands bear the signs of rubbing and 
scratching, (9) a person whose hair and nails are full of dirt or 
are freshly broken, (10)one who has just bathed and daubed his 
body with sandal, (11) a person who has smeared his body with 
oil or has just washed his hands and legs, (12) one whose foot¬ 
prints can be identified with those found near the house, (13) 
one parts of whose garlands, sandal-marks or dress can be identi¬ 
fied with those in or near the house, and (14) a person, the smell 
of whose sweat or drink can be ascertained from his garments 
thrown out in or near the house. According to Kautilya, the 
Superintendent of the City Police tried to detect internal thieves 
inside fortified towns, while officers called Prade$lr (Police Com¬ 
missioner), with their retinue of Gopas (Superintendents of Rural 
Police) and Sthanikas (Officers in charge of police outposts) 
took steps to find out external thieves.“ 

Torture was allowed to elicit confession; 3 but care was 

1 Ibid. , p. 244. 

2 Ibid. , pp. 244-45. 

3 Kautilya (IV. 8) says, “Those whose guilt is believed to be true 
shall be subjected to torture, but not women who arc carrying or have not 
passed a month after delivery. Torture of women shall be half of the prescrib¬ 
ed standard. Or women with no exception may be subjected to cross- 
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taken to find out whether a person was really guilty, before 
inflicting punishment on him. Kautilya says, “Guilt against 
a suspected person shall be established by the production of 
such evidences as the instruments made use of by the accused 
his accomplices or abettors, the stolen article and any middle¬ 
men involved in selling or purchasing the stolen article. The 
validity of the above evidence shall also be tested with reference 
to both the scene of the theft and the circumstances connected 
with the possession and distribution of the stolen article. When 
there are no such evidences and when the accused is wailing 
much, he shall be regarded as innocent. For owing to one’s 
accidental presence on the scene of theft or to one’s accidental 
resemblance to the real thief in respect of his appearance, his 
dress or his weapons or possession of articles similar to those 
stolen or owing to one’s presence near the stolen articles, as in 
the case of Mandavya who, under the fear of torture, admitted 
himself to be the thief, one, though innocent, is often seized as a 
thief. Hence punishment shall be meted out only when the 
charge is quite established against the accused.” 1 

The same authority further says, “Persons, who charge 
an innocent man with theft or conceal a thief, shall themselves 
be liable to the punishment for theft. When a person accused 
of theft proves in his defence the complainant’s enmity or hatred 
towards himself, he shall be acquitted. Any person who keeps 
an innocent man in confinement shall pay a fine between 48 
and 96 silver coins. ’ 2 But when a person was seized on suspi¬ 
cion, he could not be acquitted on mere denial of the offence, 
but had to prove his innocence by evidence or ordeal. 3 

IV 

Theie is an interesting story in the Harivamsa, Visnu Purdna 
and some other later works, 4 which show that some of the 

examination. He gives a list of persons who could not be subjected to tor¬ 
ture. Cf. Shamasastry, op. cit. , p. 249; cf. p. 248. 

1 Ibid. , p. 248. 

2 Jhoc. cit. 

3 Yajnavalkya, II. 269; Kane, op. cit., p. 521. 

n - 4 l ' 38 ’ V ' m PwS W> IV. 13; Brahma Purdna, XVI; Lingo 

luma, LXIX; Skanda Purdna, Prabhasa-khanda, Prabhasa, CGXXXIX; 
Bhagavata Purdna, X. 56-57. 
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modern detective methods were often employed in ancient India 
to ascertain the truth. 

Krsna-Vasudeva was the President of the Yadava repub¬ 
lic. A chief named Satrajit, belonging to the Satvata clan 
which was a branch of the Yadu or Yadava tribe, was the cele¬ 
brated owner of an exceptionally valuable gem called Syaman- 
taka. Krsna expressed his desire to possess that gem; but 
Satrajit was unwilling to part with his invaluable possession. 
Sometime later, Satrajit gave the gem to his younger brother 
Prascna who fixed it in his necklace. One day Prasena went 
out on a hunt and was heard of no more. Satrajit and his friends 
firmly believed that it was Krsna who kidnapped and killed 
Prasena for the gem. Since Krsna was previously willing to 
possess the gem, people were generally inclined to believe the 
rumour that he stole the gem after having killed Prasena. 

As Krsna knew nothing about the fate of Prasena and 
the jewel, he was greatly mortified at the calumny spread against 
him. He therefore resolved to solve the mystery. He entered 
the forest by the way believed to have been taken by Prasena 
while going out ahunting and began to follow Prascna’s track. 
Soon he reached a place where he noticed the dead body of 
Prasena and that of a lion. Unfortunately, the gem could not 
be traced even after a thorough search of Prascna’s dead body. 
But people who now found Prasena’s mauled body by the side 
of that of a lion were satisfied that Krsna had nothing to do 
with the death of Prasena or the theft of the gem. But Kysna 
himself was not completely satisfied before the lecovciy of the 
lost gem. He went on tracing footpiints fiom that place to 
another part of the forest and reached the house or an aboriginal 
chief named Jambavat. 

At that place, Krsna noticed that, at a little distance, a 
child was crying and his nurse was trying to soothe him with a 
gem. She was saving, “Do not cry my darling. You have 
now got the Syamantaka gem which Jambavat secured after 
slaughtering a lion that had killed Prasena.” The mystery 
was solved. Krsna tried to snatch the gem away. But the 
nurse raised an alarm and Jambavat appeared on the scene. 
There ensued then a fight between Kr?na and Jambavat m 
which the latter was ultimately defeated. Jambavat gave ns 
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daughter Jambavatl in marriage to Krsna who now received the 
gem as a present from his new father-in-law. 

Krsna then went to Satrajit, told him the whole story and 
gave him his gem. Satrajit was fully convinced about Krsna’s 
innocence in regard both to the murder of his brother and to 
the theft of the jewel. He gave his daughter Satyabhama in 
marriage to Krsna and presented the gem to his new son-in- 
law. 

The story quoted above is no doubt one of the earliest 
detective tales in the literature of the world. 

There are many instances of the policemen handling a 
case of theft in early Indian literature. One typical illustration 
is thus supplied by the Abhijndnasakuntala 1 by Kalidasa who 
flourished in the fourth-fifth century A.D. 

Dusyanta, the Paurava king of Hastinapura, married 
Sakuntala at the hermitage of the sage Kanva and, when he 
was returning to his capital, left his signet ring with his wife. 
A few months later, on her way to Hastinapura, Sakuntala 
lost the ring. It was believed that it slipped from her finger as 
she was doing obeisance to the waters of the Sacltlrtha at 
Sakravatara not far away from her husband’s capital. Some 
time later, a fisherman went to sell a ring at a merchant’s coun¬ 
ter at Hastinapura. As soon as the merchant noticed the king’s 
name engraved on the ring, he informed the police as he was 
required to do by ancient Indian law. Kalidasa’s remarkable 
treatment of the police handling the above case clearly brings 
out the nature of police investigation in ancient India including 
certain unwelcome features of it. The scene runs as follows. 

Then enter Superintendent of the City Police and behind him two 
roheemen leading a fetteved man. 

Policemen— {striking the man) Ah. You thief, answer where 
thou intercepted this royal ring, the ring shining with big 
, . ge / mS J f nd havin S the royal name engraved on it. 

Man ( m fright) Please respected sirs, I did not do such an 
act as theft. 


i See S. Ray’s ed., Calcutta, ,933, pp . 53 , ff> 
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First Policeman Was it then a gift bestowed by the king taking 
thee for a good Brahmana ? 

Man—Now listen. I am a fisherman living at Sakravatara. 

Second Policeman Did we ask about your caste, you thief? 
Superintendent (to the Second Policeman) Sucaka, let him tell 
all m order. Do not interrupt him in the middle. 

Policemen—As the lord commands. (To the man) Go on. 

i Ian With nets, hooks and other means of catching fish, I 
achieve the maintenance of my family. 

Superintendent (laughing ) A pure livelihood indeed! 

Man—Say not so, master. The despised occupation which is 
indeed born with one is surely not to be discarded. The 
practiser of Vedic rites, though tender with pity, has 
to be heartless in the act of killing animals. 

Superintendent—Then? What then ? 

Man—One day I cut up a Rohita fish to pieces. As soon as I 
looked into the inside of its belly, I saw this ring glittering 
with bright gems. Afterwards showing it for sale, I was 
arrested by your honoured selves. Kill me or cut me up, 
this is the true story of its acquisition. 

Superintendent— (to the First Policeman) Januka, the fellow, 
smelling of raw meat, is surely a Godha-eating fish- 
catcher. The acquisition of the ring by him has to be 
investigated. We will go to the king’s residence. 

Policemen—As your lordship pleases. (To the man) Proceed, 
you knot-cutter. (All move towards the city-gate.) 

Superintendent— (to the Second Policeman) Sucaka, here at the 
city-gate you two wait for me until I come out after having 
reported to the lord exactly as this ring has come to us 
and having obtained orders from him. 

Policemen—Let your honour enter to receive the lord’s favours. 
Exit Superintendent. 

Second Policeman—( after waiting for some time) Januka, his 
honour is indeed delaying. 

First Policeman—Well, kings are to be approached at opportu¬ 
nities. 

Second Policeman— (pointing to the Fisherman) My hands quiver 
to lie the garland for his death. 

Man—It does not become your honour to slay one without 


reason. 
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First Policeman— {espying) Here our master, having obtained 
royal orders, appears facing this way with a letter in his 
hand. {To the Fisherman) Thou wilt become an offering 
to the vultures or wilt see the jaws of a dog. 

Superintendent— {entering, to the Second Policeman) Sucaka, let 
the fisherman be released. The story of the acquisition 
of the ring is indeed consistent. 

Second Policeman—As your honour directs. This fellow has 
come back after having entered the abode of death. 
{Releases the man.) 

Man— {bowing to the Superintendent) Please master, how shall 
I get my livelihood today ? 

Superintendent—Here, a gift commensurate with the value of 
the ring is also caused to be given by the lord. {Gives 
money to the man.) 

Man— {accepting with a bow) Master, I have been favoured. 

Second Policeman—Such indeed is the favour that, taken down 
from the stake, you are seated on the neck of the state 
elephant. 

First Policeman—Master, the gift shows that the ring with its 
priceless gems must have been very much acceptable to 
the lord. 

Superintendent—I guess it is not the invaluable gems in it 
that have been acceptable to the lord; some person dear 
to the lord was reminded by its sight. Though naturally 
self-possessed, he remained fora moment with tearful eyes. 

Second Policeman—Service indeed has been rendered by 
master. 

First Policeman—Well, say that for the sake of this fish-killer ! 
{Eyes the man with envy .) 

Man— {to the Superintendent) Master, let half of this money be 
the price of flowers for you. 

First Policeman This much is proper. 

Superintendent Fisherman, you are noble and have become 
a dear friend to me. Our friendship is expected to have 
liquoi foi witness. So let us go to a wine-seller’s shop. 

_ According to a passage of Buddhaghosa’s Sumangalavi - 

lasini commentaiy on the Mahaparinibbanasultanta / a person 

i PTS ed., Vol. II, p. 519; Vol. XX, p. 339. 
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brought under arrest for theft was arraigned by the Vrji-rdjas 
before the Viniscaya-mahamatras ; if the latter, on enquiry, found 
the man to be innocent, they discharged him; if otherwise, they 
sent him up to the Vyavahdrikas . In case the Vyavahdrikas found 
him guilty, they made the accused over to the Sutradhdras . 
Under similar circumstances, the Sutradhdras handed him over 
to the Astakulakas , the Astakulakas to the Senapati , the Senapati to 
the Uparaja , and the Uparaja to the Rdjan. The Rdjan punished 
the accused, if he was found guilty, in accordance with the 
praveni-pustaka or Book of Precedents. In the territory of the Vrji 
confederacy of North Bihar, therefore, there was little chance 
of injustice to a thief; but the evidence is merely theoretical. 

A general rule about the punishment of the patent thieves 
or cheats was that it was to be proportionate to the lightness 
or gravity of the crime and not the wealth of the accused. 1 
The goldsmith was regarded as the worst of all cheats and, 
when lie was found committing fraud, cutting off of his limbs 
bit by bit was prescribed. 2 Judges giving wrong decisions for 
bribe and those who betrayed the trust imposed in them were 
banished. 3 

According to Narada (Parisista, 22-24), for thefts of 
articles of small value, the fine was five times their price; but 
Manu (VIII. 326-29) prescribes only twice the price of the 
things. It is laid down that the fine for theft is higher in the 
case of the higher castes. 4 If the Sudra thief is fined eight 
times the value of the stolen article, the Vaisya, Ksatriya and 
Brahmana thieves were fined 16, 32 and 64 times respectively 
as each was deemed to know better owing to his higher status 
and culture. Death sentence is prescribed for kidnapping 
men and women of good family and for stealing costly jewels.® 
Vyasa prescribes death by burning on a red-hot iron-bed for 
kidnapping women and mutilation of hands and feet for kid¬ 
napping men. Yajnavalkya (II. 273) provides impalement 
for persons stealing horses and elephants, while Manu (IX.280) 

1. Gf. Vyasa quoted by Kane, op. cit. } p. 521. 

2. Manu, IX. 292. 

3. Kane, toe. cit. 

4. Gf. Manu (VIII. 337-38) and others quoted by Kane, op., cit., 
p. 5 22 - 

5. See Kane, op., cit., pp. 521-22. 
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prescribes death for them as well as for people breaking the 
royal store-house and armoury and the inner shrine of a temple. 
A house-breaker was impaled after having his hands cut off. 
For the cut-purse the punishment was (he cutting off of his 
thumb and index finger for the first offence, the cutting off of 
his hand and foot for the offence committed for a second time 
and death for the crime committed again. The thief had not 
only to undergo punishment, but was also liable to make good 
the loss of property to the person robbed. 1 

According to Mann (VIII. 380), a Brahmana offender 
was not to be killed, but banished from the country allowing 
him to take with him all his wealth. But this was not supported 
by the school of Gautama as it entails reduction of people in 
the country. Katyayana says that the thief who is a learned 
Brahmana should be branded and deprived of his property; 
but if he is neither learned nor rich, he should be kept in jail 
with fetters on his feet and should be fed with meagre food and 
made to labour hard for the king till his death. Persons who 
helped thieves in any way were liable to be punished exactly 
as the thieves themselves. 2 

In the Dharmasaslras, often penances and punishments 
are prescribed for offenders at the same time. In many cases, 
the king was asked to decree a punishment and, at the same 
time, the sin had to be atoned for by a suitable prayakilla. Often, 
specially in small cases, a prayakitla alone was regarded as suffi¬ 
cient. There was also a theory that criminals receiving punish¬ 
ment from the king were purged of sin. 3 4 We hear of a very 
old custom, according to which the thief, who goes to the king 
with a club, confesses his crime and asks the king to strike 
him down to the ground, is purified, whether the king acts 
according to this or grants him forgiveness, though, in the latter 
case, the sin of theft is transferred to the king. 1 

In certain cases, a person appropriating the things of 
others without permission was not punished. Members of the 
three higher classes were allowed by some authorities to take 
grass, fuel-slicks, flowers and plants for feeding cows and wor- 

1. See ibid., p. 322. 

2. Ibid., pp. 522-23. 

. 3 - Jolly, op. cit., pp. 263-64. 

4. Ibid., p. 271. 
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shipping fire as well as fruits of trees that were not enclosed. 
But only small quantities had to be taken and, when there was 
really no necessity for the action, the person was liable to have 
his hands cut ofF. When a person fasted for three days for want 
of food, he was allowed by some Srnrti works to steal one day’s 
food; but a person of a lower caste was asked in such cases not 
to trouble one belonging to a higher caste. Vyasa says that a 
person in distress for food may steal food first from one ol a 
lower caste, then from one of the same caste and ultimately 
from one of a higher caste. A traveller whose food ran short 
was allowed to steal two sugarcane stalks, two radishes, two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or pomegranates and a 
handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, gram, etc. 1 


VI 


According to the PTS Pali-English Dictionary , the word 
atavi means c a forest 5 , 'an inhabitant ol the forests 5 or a wild 
tribe 5 . Reference is made to the expression alavicom (robbers 
of the forest) in the commentary of Jdlaka , Vol. VI, No. 55, 
and atavi-rakkhika (interpreted as ‘guardian of the forest 5 ) occur¬ 
ring in Jdlaka, Vol. II, No. 335. Mention is also made ol the 
expression a la v i-samkopa used in some manuscripts ol the Angulla - 
ranikdyar in the sense ol 'inroad of savage tribes . 

The alavi-rakfika was, however, really a forest-guaid 
and not ; a guardian of the forest 5 . In the Khurappa Jdlaka? 
they arc described as living in a village near a forest and as 
taking the responsibility of helping travellers and caravans in 
passing through the forest without being robbed by the clacoits 
inside it. The story relates as to how a merchant of Varanasi 
paid one thousand coins to an alavi-rahsiha who saved him from 
the attack of a gang of 500 armed robbers in the forest. The 
Vedabbha Jataka; 1 speaks of a forest through which passed the 
road between the Varanasi and Cedi countries and wherein 
at least two gangs of 500 dacoits each made the lives and pro¬ 
perty of the travellers utterly unsafe. Of course, 500 in these 


o 1 : crNST; xn * 594* 

c=oaraili bararaslrasya pldamm. 

O Fausboell , Jdlaka, Vol. II, No. 263. 

4 . Ibid., Vol. I, No. 48. 
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cases is a conventional number. In any case, these forest- 
robbers were either the forest-folk or outsiders who made the 
forest the field of their nefarious activities. Other haunts of 
the dacoits were the waters and deserts, though we are not 
concerned with them for the present. Piracy on Indian waters 
is well attested by both Indian and foreign writers, while the 
depredations of the Hurs in the deserts of Sind and Baluchistan 
persist even today. 

There is some evidence to show that often the forest- 
folk were habitually criminal and lived on robbery. The 
Saltigumma Jdiaka 1 speaks of a cora-grama (robbers 3 village) 
on the slope of a hill in the woods of the Pancala country. A 
well-known tale in the Pancatantra (Section I) relates to the 
Foolish Friend and the Sensible Enemy. According to the 
second of the two stories, a group of five travellers was passing 
through a forest-village of the aboriginal Kiratas who attacked 
them for the purpose of robbing them of their wealth as they 
used to do in the case of rich people passing by that road. 
Arthur W. Ryder’s translation of the Pancatantra (p. 201) des¬ 
cribes the village as a € Bhil village nestling in a rugged bit of 
jungle*. The story makes it clear that the forest folk of the said 
village were habitual dacoits. The well-known story of Jimuta- 
vahana in the Kathdsaritsdgara (Taranga XXII) mentions a 
gang of robbers who were foresters and one of whom was the 
Sahara chief Pulindaka. Among other stories offering similar 
evidence in the said work, mention may be made of Taranga 
XXXVII speaking of a village of robbers in a forest, who earned 
their living by docoity. For such accounts of wild robber 
tribes like the Bhilla, Kirata, Sahara and Pulinda, the students 
may be referred to M. Bloomfield’s excellent article entitled 
‘On Organised Brigandage in Hindu Fiction 3 appearing in the 
American Journal of Philology , Vol. XLVII, pp. 2051T. It may 
be noted that Al-Birunl regarded the Kiratas as mountaineers 
and the Pulindas as hunters of the plains, who were robbers. 1 2 

That roads passing through forests were not safe in early 
and medieval India for ti'avellers, especially pilgrims and 
traders, is clear from numerous other stories and accounts. 


1. Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 503. 

2. Sachau, AlbcrunVs India , Vol. I, p. 262. 
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According to Beal’s 'Life of Hiucn Tsiang by Shaman Hui-li’, the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, who visited India in the second 
quarter of the seventh century, encountered a gang of 50 bandits 
in a great forest of p alas a trees near the town of Sakala, modern 
Sialkot in the Punjab. The pilgrim and his companions were 
deprived of their clothes and other belongings and were pursued 
by the robbers with drawn swords. A Brahmana peasant 
who happened to appear on the scene with 80 armed followers, 
succeeded in dispersing the robbers and saving the lives of the 
victims. 1 The armed followers of the peasant appear to have 
been no other than the forest-guards mentioned in the Jataka 

literature referred to above. 

We also know that criminal activities of the same type 
persisted till quite recent times. G.F. Whitworth says that 
there were dacoits who were robbers by profession and brought 
up their children to the same occupation. They were banditti 
with strongholds to retire to and often committed raids on a 
large scale, a gang in some cases numbering several hundreds.- 
Thc word atavi is used in the sense of the habitually cri¬ 
minal lbrest-folk in Rock Edict XIII of the great Maurya 
emperor Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.). In this edict, Asoka ex¬ 
plains the change in his internal and external policies enunciated 
after the horrible experience of the Kalmga war in whic i 
100.000 people died in action, 150,000 were came away 
captive apparently to be sold in the slave-market and many 
times that number died due to the famine and P^^icnce result¬ 
ing from wars. This change of policy was indicated by he 
king bv stating that he had renounced the approach ofsettlig 
disputes by warfare altogether and was eager to «n*.£*« 
of the peoples within his own empire as well as m the dom 
nio. s of the neighbouring kings by love and toleration and by ■ 
preaching the ideals of what he called Dharma. And in the 
same context he declared that ‘even if a person should wrong 
ii the offence would be forgiven’. But Asoka was consciou 
of the fact that it was not possible for the king to forgive all 
fnH that is why he added a clause to the sentence to 

ir u is posib,e i ° forgive 

Cf.p. 735 also Tripathi, History ofKanauj, p. 146. 
o. Anglo-Indian Dictionary ., s. v. Dacoit. 
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it’. It is indeed interesting to note that, at the same breath 
Asoka made the significant statement, “And the forest-folk 
( Atavi ) who live in the dominions of the Beloved of the Gods 
(i.e. Asoka), even them he entreats and exhorts [in regard 
to their duty]. It is [hereby] explained to them that, in spite 
of his repentance, the Beloved of the Gods possesses power 
[enough to punish them for their crimes] so that they should 
turn [from evil ways] and would not be killed [for their 
crimes].” 1 

The habitually criminal nature of the Atavi or forest- 
folk seems to be quite clear from the section of Rock Edict XIII 
of Asoka cited above. 


i. See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
ASoka, 2 nd cd., 1967 , p. 8 . 


and ed., 


1965 , p. 33 ; Inscriptions of 


Chapter IX 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


The prevalence of the system of trial by ordeals in ancient 
Indian courts is amply attested by the Smrti literature. T.he 
subject has been dealt with in the Aditdkyard on Yajiiavalkya, 
II. 95-113, and the Sanskrit lexicon Sabdakalpadruma under 
the word pariksa. It has also been discussed by Hopkins in Camb. 
Hist. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 282ff., by Stenzicr in %DMG, Vol. IX, 
pp. 661 fl'., by Schlagintwcit in Die Gotteswilheile der Inder (1866) 
and by Jolly in Recld uud Sitte, pp. 145IT. We also refer our 
readers to a very interesting paper "On the Trial by Ordeal 
among the Hindus by Ali Ibrahim Khan, Chief Magistrate 
of Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings Esq. in the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, pp. 389-404. 1 

According to scholars like Biihlcr and Jolly, 2 it is possible 
that all the nine forms of ordeal mentioned in the later Smrti 


literature existed in India from the earliest times. This sugges¬ 
tion evidently takes its stand on some doubtful early references 
and on the solitary example of a form of the pkdla-divya in the 
Chandogya Upanifad* and the recognition of the daiva (divine) 
proofs in the Apaslamba Dharmasutra: l Some scholars, e.g. 

, See also SBE, Vol.XXV, p. cii; Kaegi in Alter tind Hirkunft des German. 
Goilcswilhcils (1887), B. V. Bhat in Bharat Itihas Samiodliak Mandat (3rd Vpta, 
pp 4 0 fT.) and S. N.-Scn in Administrative System of the Maralhas, and cd., pp. 

363 ' 68 : ZThEL ind.', VoL I,p. 283; SBE, Vol. XXV, p. cii; Reclit und 
Sitte, p. 145. 


*6' ' ;v G \pastamba—“in doubtful cases, they shall 
4 11 = l .‘\ 3 \r[' 'having ascertained the truth by inference, ordeal 

give their decision after h 8 iGg , Trial by ordeals is said to have 

and the like means {SBE, Vo .X , p. ) Brahmana. Geldner thought 
been referred to in S?n in the Rgveda, and Griffith 

that the ordeal by red h - t rc f cre nccs to the fire and tvatcr ordeals, 

discovered in another pa 5 Rrnhmmiu. makes mention of the balance 

Accordingj to Weber thewith any of these 
ordeal. Macdoncll and c •. Weber Ludwig and Zimmer think 

¥ «asrs stssjssrm «< 

or.*, byort^ may 
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Hopkins, Stenzlcr, Schlagintweit and Kacgi, on the other 
hand, believe that the fire and water ordeals were first used 
and then came the elaborate trials by balance and other ordeals, 
till eventually there were nine formal ordeals. 1 The latter view 
seems to be more probable. 

The earliest reference to trial by ordeal in India is to be 
found in the Chandogya Upanisad 2 wherein it is said that 
a man accused of theft takes in his hand a healed axe and 
is proved guilty if it burns him, but is acquitted if it docs not. 
The above Upanisad seems to have been composed in a country 
to the south of Gandhara (modern Rawalpindi and Peshawar 
Districts) and in a place between the Indus and the Jamuna. 3 
The reference to the axe-ordeal in it shows that this form of the 
phala-dwya was used in that country when the Upanisad was 
composed about 550 B.C. 1 There is, however, no proof to show 
that the ordeal was used in the different parts of India from 
such an early date as the sixth century B.C. 

More important seems to be the recognition of the daiva 
or divine* form of proof by the Apaslamba Dharmasulra c which 
is a book on law. It must be noted that no other early text 
on criminal law prescribes trial by ordeal for the person accused. 

/ ccoi mg to Buhlcr, 7 the Sutras of Apastamba arc to be 


s 0 C r y t o n W V L b r r ? n ' C , d l ° iu thC Cady Vcdic !i tera lurc; but the praclio 
(sec Vcdic Index VolT Unkn0Wn Q ,n Indm even in the early Vcdic pcrioc 
sally used was howe" ’ PP 3,7 ' ld * 364-65)- A full-fledged system univer 

or sssr -sssrsEZ ■sr A — 

to trial by ordeal in whiVh * , Y quoted by Stobacus, refer; 

Western World, p. 144). v, ^ cr was employed (Rawlinson, India and tht 

l C iZ b 'cft ht - M - ’ VoK J * p - a8 3 = ZD MG, Vol. IX, p. 661 j etc. 

3 See op. cit., VI. I4 . ,. 2; V I. 10 .,. 

4 See Comb H isLI„d., Vol. I, pp. Il6 an(l II2 . 

Human proof consists o/do^ment^ *T ^ hUman and divinC - 
1S mean t the ordeal by balance and^tl p oral cvidcnce - By divine proof 
transaction has taken place by day in . m [m ° dCS ° f divinc te stJ; where a 
witnesses divinc test is not applicable tv * S<> °‘ t0 . Wn ’ ° r “ l thc P rcscnce of 
transaction has taken placcl in n c pi l 7 me tCSt JS a PP^cable [where thc 
or al»„,e,«„din oaS *''“W”’ interior 

XXXIII, pp. 30 . 31) . violence or or denial „f a deposit" (IWE.Vol. 

6 Loc, cit. 

7 «E, Vol. II, and od„ p. 
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assigned to a date not later than the third century B.C., but 
may be placed 150 or 200 years earlier. Apastamba’s, however, 
is a general recognition; none of the ordeals has been defined 
in his Sutras. The chief subjects discussed by him under this 
head are assault, adultery and theft. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Kautilya, to whom the authorship 
of the celebrated Arthasaslra is assigned, does not recognise 
the application of ordeals in connection with civil or criminal 
procedure. According to the Puranas, the Mudrardksasa , the 
Mahavamsa and the Aryamahjuhlm fdakalpa, Kautilya lived about 
the time of Gandragupta Maurya in the 4th century B.G. He 
is therefore generally supposed to have been more or less of 
the same age as Apastamba and to have had in his purview 
the administration of the Mauryas whose kingdom embraced 
almost the whole of India. These facts may not be sufficient to 
justify us in assuming that Kautilya is earlier than Apastamba; 1 


i Sec, however, Smith, E . Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 161: “I have pointed 
out that its contents describe the state of things as existing immediately be¬ 
fore the establishment of the Maurya empire, while Mr. Shamasastry suggests 
that it may refer back even to the prc-Buddhistic age. The book seems to 
be based on much more ancient treatises now lost and a good deal of it must 
have been archaic in Maurya times.” We do not agree with Johnston and 
Jolly (see JMS, 1929, pp. 77 T.) who think that Kautilya, Canakya or Visim- 
gupta was a fictitious figure. The testimony of the Puranas and other works 
(though not contemporaneous) regarding Kautilya’s connection with 
Gandragupta Maurya may be disregarded only on definite negative evi cnce. 
Absence of reference to Kautilya in the works of Classical writers and m car y 
works like the Milindapanha is not definite proof. Kautilya appears to have 
been the founder of a new school of Political Philosophy, and the Arthasvlra 
may be the work of this school. The original work may be ascribed to 
Kautilya; but the book, in its present form, is certainly post-Christian. The 
reference to Cina (derived from the name of the Tsm dynasty) proves that 
the Arthasaslra cannot be earlier than the latter half or the 3rd century B.C. 
The mention of Kambu, possibly the same as Kambuja or Cambodia, 
and of Ncpala also suggests that it is much later than the 4 th W B Ch 
The language and structure of the text and reference to the system of datmg 
in terms of regnal year, month, fortnight and day (I . ) prov R d 

cannot be much earlier than the and century A.D. which -die ti-eo Rudm 
daman’s Junagadh inscription. The present AM* 
the ist or and century A.D. The suggestion that works 

present an ideal rather than the real state o socie y ‘ “ deals j, a d the 

the Arthasaslra could hardly avoid reforms tc, trml by ordeaU, had me 
system been popular in the locality where Kautilya s school developed. 
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but they may suggest that the system of ti ial by 01 deal was 
not much popular and was not universally used in India about 
the fourth century 13. G. which is generally supposed to be the 
time of Kautilya and Apastamba. The general reference to 
daiva trial by Apastamba possibly shows that the system of 
applying ordeals, known to him and used in his time and place, 
was not elaborate like that illustrated by later law-givers, but 
was rudimentary like that recognised in the ManusmrtL 

In view of the fact that the law-givers lived in different 
ages and in different parts of this vast country, we cannot expect 
unanimity in their views regarding trial by ordeal. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the word divya originally meant an 'oath 5 , 
that is, a form of invoking the Supreme Being to prove the 
truth of an allegation; but later it was generally understood 
to mean ‘trial by ordeal 5 , that is, a form of appealing to the 
direct interposition of divine power. In connection with the 
development of the system of trial by ordeals, it is also interest¬ 
ing to note that while the system is unknown to the Arthasastra 


°f Kautilya, it is seen sprouted in the Codes of Apastamba and 
Manu, a little developed in the works of Yajnavalkya and 
Narada, and fully grown in the Code of Brliaspati; cf. also the 
Mildksard of Vijnancsvara. According to Kautilya/ “Self-asser¬ 
tion {suayanwdda) on the part of either of the litigant parties 
has been found faulty; examination (anuyoga), honesty (drjava), 
evidence (ficlu) and oath (safiatha) these alone enable a man 
to wm h,s cause. 55 It shows that the system of trial by 

01 n0t develop and was not popular at the time 

and locality of the author (or authors) of the ArUmdstra. This 
act possibly goes to show that the Arlhasdslra cannot be placed- 

• S 1 6 vie ' v some scholars 2 —in the 3rd century A.D., 

• •» not much earlier than the time of Yajnavalkya. 3 


CK/Cvol te iVnn P j a f- Cr f r 0n ^ f te c of the Arl,wSSslra sec A.N. Bose, Ind. 
Texts (in the prS) 43 ° ^ *" * S ° SMia the r >‘Sap»rd>ia and Other 

i Arlhaidstra, H. u 

3 Cf. AW '. /" rf '« 2nd ed " P ’ 5) nolc - 

ordeals except for a general ro °- *• 5 ^ : tiic Sutras do not notice 

of the late Ap^bl tTjTi ^ “ ‘ di ™ C ’ P-* 

describe five ordeals addim? the nlo ifT WrUcrs Yajnavalkya and Narada 

able to conclude that Manu stands"^ SCales and poison > U is reason- 

anU 3tand, « * «ime as well as description, midway 
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The simple sapalha of the Arlhafaslra is seen developed in 
the Manusmrli (assigned to the 1st centuryA.D. or 1st century 
B.C., but is a little later). 1 According to Manu, a Brahmaiia— 
in order lo justify the truth of his statement—should 
be compelled to swear by a declaration of truth; a Ksatriya 
by his vdhana (horse, elephant, etc.), a Vaisya by his cattle, 
seed-corn and gold, and a Sudra by all sins; alternatively, a 
Sudra may be put to fire, drowned into water or compelled to 
touch separately the heads of his sons and wives and swear. 
In these cases, the man who is not burnt by fire 01 quickh 
drowned by water and whose sons and wives (heads of whom 
were touched in swearing) do not fall ill within a shoit time, 
is to be considered as true regarding his statement. 2 Manu 
therefore seems to have known only three forms of ordeals, 
the last of which, however, is not mentioned as a legal divya 
in the works of the later law-givers.•' 

In the Code of Yajnavalkya who possibly lived in Mithila 
about the 4th century A.D., 4 the system of trial by ordeals be¬ 
came more developed. According to this law-giver, “Balance, 
fire, water, poison and ko$a -these are the ordeals used here for 


between the two sets of authors and is the first to describe ordeals already 
known and practised.” Apastamba is assigned to the end century B.C. P-( 949 )- 
i Cf Camb. Hist. Ind. , Vol. I, p. 279.Later writers on law have prescribed 
Sapalha for minor and divya for major crimes. Cf. 

deva-Bmhmana-padanii—ca pulra-dara-snamst ca / 
etc in sapathah prokla Mamma svalpa-kdranc // 
sahasesv=abhiiape ca divyani In visodhanam II 

(gabdakalpadruma, s.v. sapalha) 

! »b.« ^ ,» 

1 O fWintlv triced in the altercations of rustic people of Bengal even at the 
Can t Zc Switag before five learned Brahmanas is also mentioned 
present time. Swearing 158-59).On one occasion a man is 

by Al-BIruni (Sachau, op.cd Vol.U PP- ^ ^ king s - hu Ghatra . 

known to have taken an oath on U Maharaja’s feet were the Krsria 

h ' s '"” e 

to him and that lie would - helonecd to him and that Kamthe was 
that the watan in the aforesai & ^ Qr twQ of this oath, Bhikhaji 

a Tlialvaik (Mirasu) pca ^“.' be back to the village on the back 

Gaikwad got Cholera, he h consequence of that false oath 

a bullock a,.<1,here bc*cd .to * ^ 

taken on his behalt. & cc o.^. 

2nd ed., p. 368. 
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the proof of innocence, when the accusations arc heavy and 
when the accuser offers to hazard a mulct (in case he should 
fail); or one party may be tried by ordeal if he likes, the other 
then must risk an amercement; but the trial may take place 
even without any wager if the crime committed be injurious 
to the king...Balance for women, children, old men, the blind, 
the lame, Brahmanas and the sick; but for the Sudra, fire or 
water or seven yavas of poison. Unless the loss of the accuser 
amounts to a thousand pieces of silver, he must not be tried by 
the spear-head, nor by poison, nor by balance; but if the offence 
be against the king or if the crime is heinous, he must acquit 
himself by one of these trials in all cases .” 1 Yajfiavalkya thus 
appears to have known six forms of the ordeals, viz., ( 1 ) 
Balance, ( 2 ) Fire, (3) Water, (4) Poison, ( 5 ) Kosa and 
( 6 ) Spearhead. 

The existence of trial by ordeals in Indian courts in the 
7th century A.D., i.e., some time after Yajfiavalkya, is evidenced 
by the accounts left by Hiuen-tsang who travelled in India from 
to 645 A.D. Ordeals by water, fire, weighment or poison 
are said to have been much esteemed as efficient instruments 
for the ascertainment of truth, and are described with approval 
by ,hc Chinese pilgrim.* The si* principal ordeals, via., poison, 

al'soTTn 1 "T’ bahncc - h °'- coil ' “<• -Pear-head, 
aie also described by the celebrated Muhammadan savant, 

A -Ctrttn, Who wtotc his book on India in the second ottarte 
of the eleventh century . 3 1 

The fully developed form of the system of trial by ordeals 
can be formd m the works of later writers on law such L Brh! 
pat. Vynanesvara and other . According to the Code fxiX 

A.D.,- theTam nte^drffeL^o^fl * ? ‘ h 

dim* ‘ 

y ktam navamam dharmajam smrtamU 8 

i Ya inaval k via it _ 
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I. Dhaia-divya or Tula-divya , i.e. Ordeal by Balance. 

The beam having been previously adjusted, the cord fixed 

and the scales made perfectly even, the accused person and the 
Brahmana judge {Prddvivdka) fast a whole day. Then, after 
the accused has been propitiated with homa and deities have 
been worshipped, the person is weighed. When he is taken out 
of the scale, the Prddvivdka prostrates before the balance, pro¬ 
nounces some mantras and having written the substance of the 
accuasation on a lipi-patra, binds it on the head of the accused. 
After reciting some more mantras , the judge puts the man again 
on the scale. If he weighs more than before, he is guilty; 1 
if less, innocent; and if exactly the same, he is held partially 
guilty. In case of doubt, the accused must be weighed again; 
but if any part of the balance—though well fixed—breaks down, 
it will be considered as proving his guilt. 2 

II. Agni-divya , i.e., Ordeal by Fire. 

In performing the fire-ordeal, an excavation nine cubits 
long, two spans broad and one span deep is made in the ground 
and filled with a fire of Pippala wood. Into this fire the accused 
person must walk bare-footed; if his feet arc unburnt, he is 
innocent; otherwise guilty. 3 

III. Jala-divya or Ordeal by Water. 

In the water-ordeal, the accused should be caused to 
stand in a depth of water sufficient to reach his navel; but care 
should be taken that no ravenous animal be in it and that it is 
not moved by much air. 4 A Brahmana is then directed to go 

dlvya have been noticed in Siam even in the 17th century (P.N. Bose, Indian 
Colony of Siam, p. 119). According to the annals of the Southern Tsi dynasty 
(479-501 A.D.), several Indian forms of the ordeals were prevalent in Fu-nan 
(Cambodia). The Tapta-mdsaka-divya , c.g., is described as follows: “In 
cases of dispute, golden rings and eggs arc thrown into boiling water and they 
have to be taken out by the culprit who will be unharmed if innocent (B.R, 
Ghatterjee, Ind. Infl . Camb p. 24). 

1 Al-Birunl says (op.ciL, p. 159)* “In case he has s P oken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time.” We are not definite whether this 
is wrong or is based upon a local practice. Hiuen-tsang correctly says, “The 
accused is weighed against a stone; and if the latter is lighter, the charge is 
false; if otherwise, it is true.” 

2 Sabdakalpadruma , s.v. lid a. 

3 As . Res. , Vol. I, p. 39°- 

4 The water ordeal is referred to by the Classical author Stobaeus 
(Rawiinson, India and the Western World , p. 144) ■ 
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into the water with a staff in his hand, and a soldier shoots 
three arrows on dry ground from a cane bow. A man is then 
despatched to bring the arrows that has been shot farthest, and, 
after he has taken it up, another man is also ordered to run from 
the edge of the water. At this moment, the person accused 
is ordered to grasp the foot or the staff of the Brahmana who 
stands by him in the water, and immediately to dive into it. 
He must remain under water till the two men who were sent 
to fetch the arrows return. If he raises his body or head above 
the surface of (lie water before the arrows are brought back, 
his guilt is proved. 1 The water ordeal is mentioned in the 
Padmavalyavaddna of the Bodhisaltvavaddnakalpalatd.- 

IV. Visa-divya or Ordeal by Poison. 

The poison-ordeal was performed in two different ways:— 

(a) After the homa is performed, and the accused person 
is bathed, 2\ ralis or 7 yavas of visandga (a poisonous root) or 
SaiikhyfP (i.c., white arsenic) are mixed with 6 mas as or 64 ralis 
of clarified butter which the accused should take from the hands 
of a Brahmana. Tf the poison is visibly effective, the man is 
condemned; if not, absolved. 

(b) A hooded snake, called naga, is thrown into an 
earthen pot, into which is also dropped a ring, seal or coin. 
The accused person is then ordered to take it out with his hand. 
If the serpent does not bite him, he is proved innocent; other¬ 
wise, he is pronounced guilty. 4 

Hiuen-lsang seems to refer to a third variety of this ordeal 
when he says. “The poison ordeal requires that the right hind 
leg of a tam be cut off, and according to the portion assigned 
to the accused to eat, poisons are put into the leg, and if the 


. 1 pp. 390-91. Trial by ordeal existed also in ancient Babylonia 

, G ° de ° f H^rabi who ruled from circa 2la3 to 

r h p B ' v 1 SCe H 31 ’ AnC ’ Cnl Hlstory °- lhe Near Eas ‘> 7 th cd., p. 211). The 

coin ’ r m ; t0 h r becnbascd on *™ent Sumerian laws, takes 

acLeT f ° f a ^ ° f thC ° rdeal - Itwas used when a man was 

botTie, T ery / WOman 0f adulter y without sufficient evidence. In 

SfblSed if t Z WCfe ‘° 1Cap bt0 thc river » a " d their innocence was 
established if they came 0 «t alive (see Carnb. Anc. Hist., Vol. I, p. xiv). 

a cr. S.N. Sen, op. cit., p. 573 . 

P iso 3 ) B r gaU * eAko -^- According to Al-BirunI (op. cit,, 

brahma t mav he “ perSOn WaS invited 10 d ""k was called 

“Ti h. or or „ tok o for r,^. 
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man is innocent, he survives; and if not, the poison takes 
effect.” 1 

V. ICosa-divya or Ordeal by ‘Image-washed 3 Water. 

The ICofa-divya is performed in the following way. The 

accused person is made to drink three draughts of water into 
which images of the Sun-god 5 the Devi and other deities have 
been washed for the purpose. If the man has any sickness or 
indisposition within 14 days after taking the draughts, his crime 
is considered to be proved. 2 Al-Birum 3 says that the accused 
is taken to the temple of the most venerated idol of the town or 
realm and that the priests pour water over the idol and give it 
to the accused to drink. The accused, according to him, vomits 
blood in case he is guilty. 

VI. Tandula-divya or Ordeal by Rice. 4 

The rice ordeal is generally applied to persons suspected 
of theft. Some dry rice is weighed with the Salagrama or some 
mantras are recited over it, and the suspected persons are sever¬ 
ally asked to chew a quantity of it. As soon as it is done, they 
are ordered to throw it on some leaves of the Pippala tree or on 
some bhurja-patra (bark of a tree from Nepal or Kasmir). The 
man from whose mouth rice comes dry or stained with blood, 
is pronounced guilty and the rest innocent. 5 6 

VII. Taptamasaka-divya or Ordeal by the Hot Masaka 

Coin. 

In performing this ordeal, the appointed ground is cleared 
and rubbed with cowdung. The next day at sunrise, after 
worship of Ganesa and other deities is done, the Pradvivaka , 
having recited some mantras , places a round pan of gold, silver, 
copper, iron or clay, with a diameter of 12 inches and depth of 
3 inches, and throws into it one seer or 80 sicca weight of clari¬ 
fied butter or oil of sesamum. 0 After this, a masaka coin is 

1 Watters, loc. cit . 

2 Ibid., p. 391. 

3 Op. cit., p. 159- 

4 Gf. cdl-padd of rural Bengal. 

5 Ibid., pp. 391-92. For two cases of the Tandula-divya, the first in 
connection with payment of money and the second with reference to a boun¬ 
dary question, see Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 177. 

6 Twenty palas of ghee and oil, according to Pitamaha. The Arab 
merchant Suleiman (c. 851 A.D.) refers to the prevalence of this ordeal 
in the Deccan. He also speaks of the phdla-divya which is noticed by Ibn 
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thrown into the pan, or alternatively a ring of gold or silver or 
iron is cleaned and cast into the oil which some Brahmanas 
proceed to heat. When the thing in the pan is very hot, they 
throw a fresh leaf of Pippala orBilva into it; if the leaf is burnt, 
the thing is taken to be sufficiently hot. Then after reciting a 
mantra, the Pmdvivaka orders the accused person to take the coin 
or ring out of the pan. If he can do this without his lingers 
being burnt or blistered, he is considered nol-guilty; otherwise 
guilty. 1 

VIII. Phala-divya or Ordeal by Spcar-hcad. 

In performing the phala-divya, the Brahmanas, after due 
worship of Ganesa, draw nine circles on the ground, with 
cowdung, at intervals of 12 inches, each of the circles being 12 
inches in diameter except the ninth which may be smaller 
or bigger than the rest. Then the homa is performed, gods are 
worshipped and some mantras arc recited. The accused person 
then performs ablutions and, wearing wet clothes and facing 
towards the east, stands in the first circle with his hands on his 
girdle. After this, the Pradvivdka and the Brahmanas order him 
to rub some unhusked rice between his palms which they care¬ 
fully inspect. It any scar of a former wound, mole or any other 
mark appears on his palms, they stain it with a dye, so that it 
may be distinguished from any new mark after trial. The 
accused is then ordered to hold both his hands open and close 


Rusta (c. 903 A.D.). Sec S.M. Husayn Nainar, Arab Geographers’ Knowledge 
of Southern India, pp. 109-11. The Tellicherry Factory Diary (6th May, 
1728) refers to a dispute between the East India Co. and certain people that 
had to be settled by trial by the oil ordeal. Cf. Nainar, toe. cit.; Logan, 
Malabar Manual. Vol. I, p. 173. This form of the ordeal is also known to 
have been performed before the idol of the Suchindram temple in Travancore 
(Kerala) some 250 years ago (Hindu Heritage, 1941, p. i 75 ). 

1 Vol. I, p. 392; see also Pitamaha quoted in the Mitakfara on 

Yajnavalkya, II. 113, and Albcruni’s India, Mol. II, pp . 159-60. For cases of 
this ordeal in records of ,580 and 1677 A.D., see S.N. Sen, loo. cit. Even in 
the .2th century A.D., the real trial in England was by the ordeal of water, 
failing to get through which the accused was condemned. The English 
water ordeal was, however, more akin to the taptamdfaka-divya of the ancient 
Indian Penal Code. The accused had to dip his hand into boiling water 
and take out a stone from the bottom of the vessel. The hand was then tied 

U £. ? r a tln ? e ^ UaIly ’ seven da y s ) > and if, when the bandages were taken 
off, it was found to be healed, the man was held innocent and acquitted” 
(Warner and Marten, Groundwork of British History, p. 79 ). 
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together. Having, then, put into his hands seven leaves of the 
trembling tree or Pippala, seven of the saml or jend, seven blades 
of the darbha grass, a little barley moistened with curd and a 
few flowers, they tie the leaves on the hands with seven threads 
of raw cotton. Some mantras are then recited by the Brahmanas 
who next write a statement of the case and the point in issue 
on a palmyra leaf together with the appointed mantra , and tie 
the leaf on the head of the accused person. Then they heat 
an iron-ball or a spear-head, weighing about five pounds, and 
throw it into water: they heat it again, and again cool it in the 
same way. The third time they heat the iron till it is red-hot. 
Next, the Brahmanas, after reciting the mantras , take the red- 
hot iron with tongs and place it in the hands of the accused who 
is standing in the first circle. lie must then gradually step 
from circle to circle, his feet being constantly in one of them. 
After reaching the eighth circle, he must throw the iron in the 
ninth to burn some grass which must be left there for that 
purpose. He is thereafter ordered to rub some unhusked rice 
between both his palms; if, on examination, any mark of burn¬ 
ing appears on either of the palms, he is considered guilty; if no 
such marks appear, his innocence is proved. 1 

IX. Dharmaja - or Dharmadharma-divya, i.e., Ordeal by [the 
Images of] Dharma and Adharma. 

In performing the image-ordeal (or Dharmadharma 
ordeal), two processes may be followed. 

(a) An image named Dharma is made of silver, and 
another called Adharma of clay or iron. 2 Both of these images 
are thrown into a big earthen jar. If the accused can bring 
the image of Dharma out or the jar after thrusting his hand into 
it, he is considered innocent; but if he brings out the image of 

Adharma, he is condemned. 

An image is drawn on a piece of white cloth and 

another on a piece of black cloth. The first is called Dharma 

1 As. Res., Vol. I, p. 392. For a case of grasping a red-hot iron in a 
record of 1309 A.D., in the presence of the god Hoysalesvara, see S.N. Sen, 
loc. cit. See also AlberunVs India, Vol. II, p. 160. -Th cphdla-divya was popular 

according to IbnRusta ‘in the cities of the Mahraj { i.e. the Sailendra king of 

Zavaj or Java) and also in the city of Hind called Fansur’. Gf. Nainar, op. 
cit., p.uo. 

2 Lead or iron, according to Pitamaha. 
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and the second Adharma. 1 These are severally rolled up in 
cowdung 2 and thrown into a large jar, without being overseen 
by the accused. The accused is then ordered to bring out one 
of those rolls. If he brings out the figure on white cloth, he is 
acquitted; if that on the black cloth, convicted. 3 

Certain months and days are specified for the different 
species of ordeals. There are also other injunctions in the 
Srnrti literature; but the law-givers are not unanimous on these 
points. It is not necessary to notice these in detail. We simply 
quote 4 a passage from ‘All Ibrahim Khan, 5 wherein we find 
the tradition based on Vijiianesvara’s Milaksara and followed in 
the Varanasi region about the end of the eighteenth century. 

“Agrahayana, Pausa, Magha, Phalguna, Sravana and 
Bhadra for that of fire; Asvina, Karttika, Jyestha and Asadha 
for that by water; Pausa, Magha and Phalguna for that by 
poison; and regularly there should be no water ordeal on the 
Astanri or eighth and Caturdasi or fourteenth day of the new 
or full moon, in the intercalary month, in the month of Bhadra, 
on Sanaixcara or Saturday, and on Mangala or Tuesday; but 
whenever a Magistrate decides that there shall be an ordeal, 
the regular appointment of months and days need not be 
regarded. 


The Milaksara contains also the following distinctions. 
In cases of theft or fraud to the amount or a hundred gold 
Mohurs, the trial by poison is proper; if eighty Mohurs be stolen 
the suspected person may be tried by fire; if forty, by the balance: 
if fiom thirty to ten, by the image-water; if two onlv, by rice.” 

As has been already noticed, differences in the views of 
different law-givers appear to us to be due to differences in their 
*™ e * nd placc ' A few ^stances will possibly explain the point 

mav ° nC f thC m ° St glaring instan ces of such difference 
may be seen m the views of Brhaspati on the eighth form of the 


a Cowdung or clay, according to Pitamaha. 
on 39S; See a,s ° mraaha quoted *“ the 

4 We use our method of transliteration. 

5 Op. cit., p. 3Q3, 
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nine divyas , namely, the phala-divya. According to Brhaspati, 
“A piece of iron, eight angulis in length, four angulis in breadth 
and weighing twelve palas, is called a phdla\ when the phdla 
is red-hot {agni-varna) , the thief (here, stealer of a cow) must 
once lave it with the tongue; if [the tongue] is not burnt, he 
is held innocent; if otherwise, convicted.” The passage gocau- 
rasya praddlavyam tapta-phal-dvalehanam = ill smrtir=ili Maithild[i 1 
(Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. phdlam) possibly goes to show that this 
form of the phala-divya was popular in North Bihar and that 
Brhaspati’s code was composed not very far from the Mithila 
region. This form of the ordeal seems to have been unknown 
in South India. 2 The licking form of the phala-divya is mention¬ 
ed by Hiuen-tsang 3 who, however, describes it as a fire-ordeal. 

(b) A local variety of the third ordeal, namely jala-divya, 
has been thus noticed by ‘All Ibrahim Khan : 4 Tn the villages 
near Benares, it is the practice for the person, who is to be 
tried by this kind of ordeal, to stand in water up to his navel, 
and then holding the foot of a Brahmana, to dive under it as 
long as a man can walk fifty paces very gently. If, before 
the man has walked thus far, the accused rise above the water, 
he is condemned; if not, acquitted.”* 1 

Al-Blru.nl possibly refers to a slightly different custom 
when he says, 5 6 “They bring the man to a deep and rapidly 
flowing river, or to a deep well with much water...Then five 
men take him and throw him into water. If he has spoken the 
truth, he will not drown and die.” 

According to Hiuen-tsang, c the accused was put in one 
sack and a stone in another; then the two sacks were connected 
and thrown into a deep stream; if the sack containing the stone 
floated and the other sank, the man’s guilt was proved. 

A different form of the jala-divya was prevalent in the 
Maratha country. “The parties and the Pandliara wcie sent 

1 Sabdakalpadruma , s.v. phdlam, 

2 Difference in the practice of the phala-divya is also evidenced by the 
Chandogya Upanifad wherein the thing to be heated is said to have been a 

parasu , i.e., axe. 

3 Watters, loc. cit, 

4 Op. cit., p. 393 - 

5 Op. cit., p. 159 - 

6 Watters, op. cit., p. 172- 
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to a sacred river like the Krsna, or better, to a sangama of 
special sanctity like the Krsna-Vena sangama. There, at 
an auspicious moment, the Panclhara stood on the bank after 
their bath in the sacred stream, the defendant and the plaintiff 
still remaining standing in the river. Either the Patel or some 
other trustworthy man there present was then ordered to draw 
the rightful party from the water and pass a conscientious 
verdict.” 1 

(c) Another glaring instance is in connection with the 
question whether ordeals should be applied to women. Accord¬ 
ing to Narada, whose code seems to have been composed in 
Nepal about the 5th century A. D., 2 women cannot be tried 
by ordeals (strinan = ca na bhaved=divyam). But another law¬ 
giver, Sulapani, says that this prohibition refers to divyas other 
than the tuld-divya , and we have already seen that Yajnavalkya 
prescribes trial by the balance ordeal for women. There is 
also a view that in connection with a quarrel between a man 
and a woman, the latter should undergo ordeals. 3 

The application of ordeals to women appears to be sup¬ 
ported by the Ramayanic story of Sita undergoing the fire- 
ordeal in order to prove that her chastity was not violated by 
Ravana during her confinement in Lanka, and also by certain 
epigraphs references. Some records 4 say that CandalaclevI 
(Candrikc or CandrikadevI), wife of Laksmldeva I, the Ratta 
mg of Saundatti, ‘attained victory over a number of serpents 
m an earthen water-jar’; the allusion here is certainly to the 
queen having undergone trial by the poison-ordeal. 3 

It is known from some old Bengali works that, in Bengal 

Thus Khun™- ? r SOmClimeS exami »ed by ordeals 

Thus Khullana, heroine of Kavikankana Mukundarama’s Condi 
kdvya (about Saka 1499 = 1577 a n \ il , ? S • • 

foui ' ordca,s ' ii,c 

S .aW that h 11 h a,s ° 

put into a jatu-grha made specially 

= Rsr* entire vi,iage c ° mmu,iit y- 

° Sabdakalpadruma , s.v. parikfa. 


4 E.g., Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 24 8. 

5 Bomb . Gaz. % Vol T Parf:: ~ 

6 Sec D.fi s,„ rr.,Lt, - . ’ ?b 556 Md note 5 
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for the purpose of testing her chastity, and then it was set fire 
to. This form of the fire-ordeal is, however, unknown to the 
Smrti literature. But the description of the Candikavya seems 
to be more or less conventional. It is therefore not certain 
whether these ordeals were actually prevalent in Bengal in the 
second half of the sixteenth century A.D. Behula (Sanskrit 
Vipula), the famous heroine of the Manasaviangala story, is also 
said to have proved her purity by undergoing, with success, 
several of the ordeals. 1 

From the above references we see that the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals is not only proved by the Smrti 
literature, but can also be proved from references to the practice 
in inscriptions and other writings. 2 Here we quote three instan¬ 
ces of trial by ordeal, one from an inscription and two from the 
paper of ‘All Ibrahim Khan who claims to have been an eye¬ 
witness of the trials. , 

I. In the Kaliyuga year 4289 (1188 A.D.) and the 15lh 
year of the Goa Kadamba king Vira-Jayakesideva_ III, ‘on 
Sunday, the eighth day of the bright fortnight of Asadha m 
presence of the fortunate Prime Minister, Isvararya Dandana- 
yaka, Sivasakti, the dcarya (priest) of the god Srl-Kallesvara- 
deva of the well called Altibavi at Kittur, and Kalyanasakti, 
the dcarya of the original local deity of that place (Mulasthana- 
deva), opened a subject of dispute, the former asserting tha a 
plot of ground in that place, called Alakolanakeyi, had horn 
of old belonged to Kallcsvaradeva, while the latter claime i 
for the original local deity (Mulasthanadeva)’. 

“The agreement that they both of their own free w-i 
entered into at the presence of the same Isvara D^anayaka 
was this: Sivasakli said, ‘Whereas this plot of ground [called] 
Alakolanakeyi belonged of old to Kallesvaradeva Devar^i, 

“ r*7-r 

h i s r> ra ™ ur; 

as zr::s—, t0n u- ^ - 

a F^cripC^’referencSwe 

XIII, p. 294; Vol. XV, p. 3945 and Bomb. Gaz.,V ol. I, , p oo 
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argument of Kalyanasakti under oath with the sacred symbols 
on his head was, if the Cande Samsthana gave this plot of ground 
[called] Alakolanakeyi to my father Devarasi and to myself 
on behalf of the original local deity (Mulasthanadeva), it has 
not been unauthorised!)' brought under cultivation.’ 

“Isvara Dandanayaka then said, ‘Go both of you before 
the assemblage of the bankers of the village of Degave, which 
has been granted in perpetuity to Brahmanas ; and on their 
assenting to this, on Sunday, the seventh day of the dark fort¬ 
night of Asadha in the same year, in the presence of all the ban¬ 
kers of the agrahara village of Degave and in front of the temple 
of Mallikarjunadeva of that place, Sivasakti, undergoing the 
ordeal of phala-divya, made oath that the piece of land [called] 
Alakolanakeyi belonged of old to the god Kallesvara of Atti- 
bavi; while Kalyanasakti, taking the sacred symbols on his 
head, declared that it was the property of the original local 
deity (Mulasthanadeva). After this, on Monday, the eighth 
day of the same dark fortnight, all the bankers of the agrahara 
village of Degave having convened themselves in the assembly- 
hall and having examined the hand of Sivasakti, decided that 
he had won his cause, and that Kalyanasakti who had taken the 
sacred symbols _on his head had lost it, and that the plot of 
ground called Alakolanakeyi belongs to the god Kallesvara 
of Attibavi, and gave a certificate of success to SivaSakti.”* 

bv ihp i , Ule Messiah I783 ’ a man was tried 

All Tl h ?^\[P} ala ' dtv J a ) at Benares in the presence of me 
Ah Ibrahim Khan, on the following occasion. A man had 

:3° f Wny ’ Wh ° pIcaded thathe was not 
friaFbv the fi ^ “ 0t bC pr0Ved by Ie § al evidence, the 
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issue by any one of the modes recommended and insisted on a 
trial by the hot-ball, the Magistrates and Pandits of the court 
were ordered to gratify their wishes and, setting aside those 
forms of trial in which there could be only a distant fear of death 
or loss of property as the just punishment of perjury by the sure 
yet slow judgment of heaven, to perform the ceremony of ordeal 
agreeably to the Dharmasastra: but it was not till after mature 
deliberation for four months that a regular mandate was issued 
for trial by the red-hot ball; and this was at length granted for 
four reasons: first, because there was no other way of condemn¬ 
ing or absolving the person accused; secondly, because both 
parties were Hindus and this mode of trial was specially ap¬ 
pointed in the Dharmasastra by the ancient law-givers; thirdly, 
because this ordeal was practised in the dominions of the Hindu 
Rajas; 1 and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire how 
it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted and for the hand 
that held it to avoid being burned. An order was accordingly 
sent to the Pandits of the courts and of Benares to this effect : 
‘Since the parties accusing and accused are both Hindus and 
will not consent to any trial but that by the hot-ball, let the 
ordeal desired be duly performed in the manner prescribed by 
the Mitdksara or Commentary on Yajiiavalkya. 

“When preparations were made for the trial, this well- 
wisher to mankind, attended by all the learned professors, 
by the officers of the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan’s 
battalion and many inhabitants of Benares, went to the place 
prepared, and endeavoured to dissuade the appellor from 
requiring the accused to be tried by fire, adding, If his hand 
be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned. 5 The accuser, 


r 

i A case of the same ordeal (described as agni-divya according to the 
system of Narada) has been quoted by S.N. Sen (op, cit., pp. 577-78) f^n* 
a Marathi document. “On Wednesday, my hands were bandaged. The 
next day, the aforesaid Pandit sat...on the bank of the Godavari, opened 
the bandage of my hands in the presence of the god and had them rubbed 
With rice...The signs on the two hands were all marked, and one iron-ball, 
50 palas or 168 tolas and 2 masas, was duly weighed and thrice heated in hre. 


They bound a bhdgya-palra on my forehead, placed seven ahaltha leaves on 
my hands and bound them with thread.. Then they placedthe baUIonmy 
head and ordered me to walk over seven circles and drop the bal m the eighth 
...dropped the ball on some grains which had been kept in the appointed 
place and the grains took fire...,” etc. The accused person in this case came 
out successful through the ordeal. 
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not deterred by this menace, persisted in demanding the trial. 
The ceremony, therefore, was thus conducted before me, Ah 

Ibrahim Khan. , 

“The Pandits of the court and the city, having worshipped 
the god of knowledge and presented their oblation or clarified 
butter to the fire, formed nine circles of cowdung on the ground; 
and, having bathed the appellee in the Ganges, brought him 
with his clothes wet; when, to remove all suspicion of deceit, 
they washed his hands with pure water: then, having written 
a statement of the case and the words of the mantra on a palmyra 
leaf, they tied it on his head; and into his hands, which they 
opened and joined together, seven leaves of Pippala, seven 
of jend, seven blades of the darbha grass, a few flowers and some 
barley moistened with curd, which they fastened with raw 
white cotton. After this, they made the iron-ball red-hot 
and, taking it up with tongs, placed it in his hands. He walked 
with it, step by step, the space of three gaz and a half through 
each of the seven intermediate rings, and threw the ball into 
the ninth where it burned the grass that had been left in it. 
He next, to prove his veracity, rubbed some rice in the husk 
between his hands, which were afterwards examined and were 
so far from being burned that not even a blister was raised on 
either of them. Since it is the nature of fire to burn, the offic¬ 
ers of the court and the people of Benares, nearly five hundred 
of whom attended the ceremony, were astonished at the event; 
and this well-wisher to mankind was perfectly amazed. It 
occurred to his weak apprehension that probably the fresh 
leaves and other things which, as it has been mentioned, were 
placed in the hands of the accused, had prevented their being 
burned; besides that, the time was but short between his taking 
the ball and throwing it'down; yet it is positively declared in 
the Dharmasastra and in the written opinion of the most res¬ 
pectable Pandits that the hand of a man who speaks truth 
cannot be burned: and ‘All Ibrahim Khan certainly saw with 
his own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, that the hands 
of the appellee in this case were unhurt by the fire. Pie was 
consequently discharged. But that men might in future be 
deterred from demanding the trial by ordeal, the appellor was 
committed for a week. After all, if such a trial could be seen 
once or twice by several intelligent men acquainted with 
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natural philosophy, they might be able to assign the true reason 
why a man’s hand may be burned in some cases and not in 
others”. 1 

III. “A Brahmana named Rsisvara-bhatta accused one 
Ramadayala, a linen-painter, of having stolen his goods. Rama¬ 
dayala pleaded not guilty; and, after much altercation, consent¬ 
ed to be tried, as it had been proposed, by the vessel of oil 
(i laplamasaka-divya ). This well-wisher to mankind advised the 
Pandits of the court to prevent, if possible, that mode of trial; 
but since the parties insisted on it, an ordeal of hot oil, accord¬ 
ing to the Sastra, was awarded for the same reasons which 
prevailed in regard to the trial by the ball. The Pandits who 
assisted in the ceremony were Blhsma-bhatta, Nana-pathaka, 
Manirama-bhatta, Siva, Anantarama-bhatta, Krparama, Visnu- 
hari, Krsnacandra, Ramendra, Govindarama, Harikrsna-bhatta 
and Kalidasa; the three last were Pandits of the court. When 
Ganesa had been worshipped and the homa presented according 
to the Sastra, they sent for this well-wisher to mankind who, 
attended by the two Daroghas of the Dlvanl and Faujdarl 


i. As . Res., Vol. I, pp. 395-98. In connection with the above 
remark, it may be interesting to note what Edwin Edser writes about ‘the 
Spheroidal State’. 


“Expt. 52. 

“Expt. 53 .The above experiments illustrate what is called 

the Spheroidal State of water. A laundress generally tests the temperature 
of her iron by observing whether it is sufficient to cause a drop of saliva to 
assume the Spheroidal State. Jugglers were formerly in the habit of plung¬ 
ing their hands into molten lead, their immunity from burning depending 
on the moisture on their hands assuming the Spheroidal State. Blacksmiths 
will orten lick a bar 0 r red-hot iron. In early times a common form of ordeal 
was to walk on red-hot ploughshares. Many who came through this 
ordeal triumphantly must have ascribed to supernatural intervention an 
occurrence which was strictly in accordance with natural law. 

“Water is not the only substance which can assume the Spheroidal 
State. All liquids will do so if placed on a metal surface that is sufficient y 

hot. If a mixture of solid carbolic acid and ether is poured into a red- 
hot platinum crucible, it will assume the Spheroidal State. 
poJed on to the mixture, it will be frozen though the P^Unum dish r m 
red-hot.”—Sec Heal for Advanced Students (Macmdlan & Go. 1928), pp. 
195-96. For another instance of the phala-divya, see B.V. Bhat, op. cit., p. 44. 
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courts, the Kotval of the town, the officers of the court and 
most of the inhabitants of Benares, went to the place of trial, 
where he laboured to dissuade Ramadayala and his father from 
submitting to the ordeal; and apprised them that, if the hands 
of the accused should be burned, he would be compelled to pay 
the value of the goods stolen, and his character would be 
disgraced in every company. Ramadayala would not desist; 
he thrust his hand into the vessel and was burned. 1 The opinion 
of the Pandits was then taken, and they were unanimous that 
by the burning of his hand, his guilt was established and he 
was bound to pay Rslsvara Bhatta the price of what he had 
stolen; but if the sum exceeded live hundred ashrafis , his hand 
must be cut off by an express law of the Sastra; and a mulct 
also must be imposed on him according to his circumstances. 

The Chief Magistrate, therefore, caused Ramadayala 
to pay Rslsvara seven hundred rupees in return for the goods 
which had been stolen; but as amercements in such cases are 
usual at the courts of judicature at Benares, the mulct was 
remitted, and the prisoner was discharged. 

"The record of this conviction was transmitted to Calcutta 
in the year of the Messiah 1783; and in the month of April 
1784, the Governor-General, Imad-ud-daulah Jeladat Jang 
Bahadur,- having seen the preceding account of trials by or¬ 
deals, put many questions concerning the meaning of Sanskrit 

words m the cases here reported, to which he received res- 
pectlul answers.... 553 

The judgment of a case of the taptamdsaka ordeal (descri¬ 
bed as agm-divya) has been quoted by S. N. Sen. 4 — “You were 

Ap5jI Hanumant Subhedarand BalajI 
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of metal from the heated liquid in the presence of all. Then 
your hand was bandaged and sealed. The next day the afore¬ 
said parlies were brought to the Huzur by the Karkun of the 
District Officer. On the third day, in the presence of the Maja- 
lasi, the bandage was taken off and the seals broken. On your 
hand were found only the marks that formerly existed there. 
Nothing more, nothing less. You passed the ordeal success¬ 
fully.” 


Trial by ordeal is no doubt opposed to the principles of 
Islam; but the Muslim administration in India failed to shake 
off its influence completely. Sulfftn Jalal-uddln Khalji (1288-96 
A.D.) of Delhi preferred the fire ordeal in one case and Ferishta 
mentions it in the following words: “The king caused both 
Siddy Mowla and Kazv Julalood-Dcen Kashany to be appre¬ 
hended, and brought before him for examination. They per¬ 
sisted in their innocence, and as no other witness appeared 
against them, the accusation was rendered doubtful. The 
king, therefore, caused a fire to be prepared in the plain of 
Bahadurpoor, in order that they might be submitted to the 
fiery ordeal to purge themselves of their guilt; and having left 
the city to see the ceremony, he ordered a circle to be railed 
o(T round the pile. Siddy Mowla and the othci accused were 
then brought, in order that they might walk through the flames 
to prove their innocence. Having said their prayers, they were 
just about to plunge into the fire, when the king stopped them, 
and turning to his ministers, asked, if it was lawful to try Mussul¬ 
mans by the fiery ordeal. They unanimously declared that it 
was the nature of fire to consume, paying no respect to the right¬ 
eous more than to the wicked; and they also pronounced the 
practice to be heathenish, and contrary to the Mahomcdan law, 
as well as to reason.” 1 It is said that, in the administration of 
justice, “Akbar encouraged the use of trial by ordeal m the 
Hindu fashion.” 2 Speaking about the Muslim state of Sind, 
Ali Slier Kani, the author of Tuhfalul Kiram, says, An ordea , 
still practised among the most ignorant, is that of taking a red- 
hot spade. Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 
the suspected person with raw thread, and an non spade, heated 


i. 


2 . 
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to redness, being then placed on his palm, he must carry it for 
several paces quickly and it has often been seen that neither 
the thread nor the leaves have been in the slightest degree affec¬ 
ted by the heat of the red-hot iron, although when cast to the 
ground it scorched it like the sand in the oven of a parcher of 
grain.” 1 While James Forbes says that trial by ordeal was 
allowed under Muhammadan Governments, 2 Maratha records 
show that it was quite common in the Southern Muhammadan 
kingdoms. 3 


'• Y; A> Smith > Akb «r the Great Mogul 
a. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as 
PP- 329-30. 
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Chapter X 

SOME MEASURES OF LAND 


In ihc age of the Guptas, the popular units of the measure¬ 
ments of area in Bengal arc known to have been the Kulyavapa, 
Di onavapa and Adhavapa. According to the Paharpur copper¬ 
plate inscription of the Gupla year 159(479 A.D.), 4 Adhavapas 
made 1 Dronavapa, and 8 Dronavapas made 1 Kulyavapa. 1 
Since the introduction, in the medieval period, of the unit of 
measurement called Bigha (usually 80 square cubits), this one 
with its subdivisions has gradually ousted the older units and 
denominations from many parts of Bengal. But the Kulavay 
(ancient Kulyavapa), Don (ancient Dronavapa) and Adha 
(ancient Adhavapa) are still locally known in the eastern Dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal, now comprised in the State of Bangladesh. 
It is, however, unfortunate that all the three denominations 
are not prevalent in the same locality, that the old relation 
of 1 Kulyavapa=8 Dronavapas=32 Adhavapas is totally 
forgotten, and that the Don (Dronavapa), which only is found 
in several places, is different in area in different localities. 
The Kulavay which is known from the Sylhct region is equal 
to 14 Bighas, while the Adha prevalent in the Mymensingh, 
Sindha, Darji Bazu, Raydam, Susang, Hussenshahi, Nasir 
Ujial, Khaliajuri and Baukhanda Parganas of the Mymensmgh- 
Tangail region is equal to about 4£ Bighas. The Don is 
more widely distributed. In the Chittagong District, it is 
equal to about 21 Bighas; but in the I^oakhali region 
it is equal to about 100 Bighas in Sandvip- and to about 
144 Bighas in the Shaistanagar Pargana. As pointe out 
long ago by Hunter in A Statistical Account of Bengal, this differ¬ 
ence in the measurement of the same unit is due to the fact 
that the length of the measuring rod and also of the cu ijs 
different in different localities. Usually a measuring rod was 

i. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 347 ’ note 5. 

a. Sandvip is now in the Chittagong District. 
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14 cubits in length and a cubit 18 inches long. In Sandvip, 
however, the length of the cubit was 20$ inches, while, in the 
Shaistanagar Pargana, that of the measuring rod was no less 
than 22 cubits. Nowadays, 1 Gubit=18 inches and 1 nala 
(measuring rod) = 16 cubits, as standardized by the Govern¬ 
ment, have ousted the earlier lengths noticed by Hunter, and 
1 Don is now taken, according to the Government standard, 
to be equal to 76 Bighas in the Noakhali District. In the Rang- 
pur District, where the ancient unit is lost, but the name still 
survives, the Bigha is known by the name Don. In the Hazradi, 
Kasipur, Nawabad, Barikandi, Joar Hussenpur, Kurikhai, 
Julandar, Balarampur and Idghar Paraganas of the Mymen- 
singh region, the Don is equal to about 17 Bighas; but in the 
Nikli, Juanshahi and Latifpur Parganas, it is equal to about 51 
Bighas. Hunter does not refer to the Don prevalent in other 
localities, e.g., in the Tipperah District. It will be seen from 
the above accounts that the actual area respectively indicated 
by the Kulyavapa, Dronavapa and Adhavapa in the Gupta age 
has little to do with that represen ted-by the modern Kulavay, 
Don and Adha, as they do not conform to the old relation of 
1 Kulyavapa = 8 Dronavapas = 32 Adhavapas and as the Don 
is now known to signify quite different areas in different locali¬ 
ties. Apparently the area of all of them has changed in course 
of time, especially owing to the difference in the length or the 
cubit and the measuring rod in different localities. Attention 
in this connection may be drawn to the early practice of using 
a rod 4 cubits long for ordinary measurement, but that of the 
length of 8 cubits for measuring Brahmadeya lands. 1 But 
how can we have an idea about the original area of the Kulya¬ 
vapa, Dronavapa and Adhavapa ? 

The words Kulyavapa, Dronavapa and Adhavapa indi¬ 
cate the area of land that was required to sow seed-grains of 
the weight respectively of one kulya, drona and ad/iaka* Pargiter 
who tried to determine the area of a Kulyavapa as known from 
the Fandpur plates- rightly pointed out that the staple food 
o Bengal is rice and-the most important grain is paddy and 
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that according to the RaghuvaihSa (IV. 36-37) the usual practice 
especially in West Bengal was to plant in the cultivated land 
the seedlings taken out from another field where the paddy- 
seeds had been originally sown. This is the system followed 
in rice cultivation in many parts of Bengal even today. Pargi- 
ter therefore suggested that the Kulyavapa indicated that area 
of land which was required to plant the seedlings of paddy- 
seeds one kulya in weight. Unfortunately, the learned scholar 
did not know the actual weight of a kulya of grain. He had 
moreover to explain the passage aftaka-?iavaka-nalen=apavinchya 
used in the Faridpur plates in connection with the measure¬ 
ment of a Kulyavapa. He suggested that 1 Kulyavapa of 
land was 9 nalas in length and 8 nalas in breadth and further 
conjectured the length of the nala or measuring rod to have been 
16 cubits and that of a cubit 19 inches. Accordingly, the area 
of a Kulyavapa in Pargiter’s calculation was a little above one 
acre (3f 0 Bighas), though the suggestion is apparently conjec¬ 
tural. We have now to explain another expression $a(ka- 


nadair = apaviiichya used in connection with the measurement of 
the Kulyavapa in the Paharpur copper-plate inscription, 1 which 
would thus indicate an area only 6x6 nalas . It will be seen 
that an aslaka-navaka-nala Kulyavapa would be much larger 
than a satka-nala Kuylavapa. 

According to the Faridpur plates, the price of one Kul¬ 
yavapa of land was 4 dinaras (gold coins) which, accoiding 
to the Baigram copper-plate inscription, - were equal to 64 
rupakas (silver coins). Now the purchasing power of a Gupta 
Rupee was apparently much higher than that of oui Rupee. 
From an analysis of the 6 Ain-i-Akbari, Moreland has shown 
that a Rupee of Akbar’s time (1556-1605 A.D.) was equal to 
no less than six Indo-British Rupees even in 1912, i.e., in a 
period prior to the First World War. The economic condition 
of Eastern India of the Gupta age as noticed by Fa-hien who, 
in his dealings with the people of this region, never saw any 
coin but used only cowries, possibly suggests that t e pure as 
ing power of a Gupta Rupee was much higher than that oi an 
Akbarl Rupee. It thus seems probable that 64 Gupta Rupees 


1. Sircar, Select Inscriptions , Vol. I, pp. 34-6 & 

2. Ibid., p. 343 * note - 

3. India at the Death of Ahbar , p. 5 2 3 * 
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were equal to no less than 640 Rupees of 1912 even in a quite 
moderate estimate. It should also be remembered that the 
price of cultivable land depends much on that of its produce. 
When one Rupee was the proper price of eight maunds of rice 
(as is traditionally known to have been the case during Shaista 
Khan’s rule in Bengal in the 17th century), the price of land 
was undoubtedly much lower than it was in 1912. Many 
parts of the Faridpur District are thinly populated and settlers 
may even now get land in those localities on quite easy 
terms. The inscriptions, again, speak of a fixed concession 
price of Government land (mostly fallow land) for the creation 
of rent-free holdings for religious purposes. It is therefore 
highly improbable that 64 Rupees would be the proper price 
of one acre or 3| 0 Bighas of land in the Gupta age. That the 
Kulyavapa indicated a much larger area can be demonstrated 
also by another evidence. 

According to a persistent tradition followed by the Bengali 
authorities on Smrti, such as Kulluka-bhatta (15th century), 
Raghunandana (16th century) and Paficanana Tarkaratna, 
8 muffis or handfuls =1 kurici ; 8 kuiicis or 64 handfuls =1 
puskala; 4 pujkalas or 256 handfuls =1 adhaka ; 4 adhakas or 
1034 handfuls =1 drona. That this refers to the measuring of 
paddy is perfectly clear from the fact that the verse in question 
is quoted by Kulluka to explain the expression dhanya-drona in 
Manu, VII. 126. According to Pahcanana Tarkaratna, who 
translated the Manusamhita into Bengali, and the Bengali 
compilers of the Sabdakalpadruma , 1 adhaka = 16 or 20 Bengal 
seers, and 1 drona= 1 maund 14 seers or 2 maunds. According 
to the lexicographer Medinlkara, 8 dronas (8192 handfuls) = 

1 kulya . A kulya of paddy seeds would thus be equal to 12 
maunds 32 seers or 16 maunds. These are the traditional 

weights of the kulya , drona and adhaka as recognised by the 
Bengali authors, especially writers on Smrti who apparently 
relied on the authority handed down from old through a succes¬ 
sion of preceptors. The traditional weight can moreover be 
tested by a measurement of 8192 handful of paddy for a kulya. 
It should be noticed further that the scheme of 1 kulya = 8 
dronas =32 adhakas perfectly tallies with the other scheme of 1 
Kulyavapa = 8 Dronavapas - 32 Adhavapas. It is therefore 
clear that one Kulyavapa of land required seedlings of 12 
maunds 32 seers or 16 maunds of paddy.' 
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Both the systems of planting seedlings and of sowing 
seeds are prevalent in Bengal, the first in some parts and the 
second in others. In some localities, e.g., the Faridpur Dis¬ 
trict, both the practices are followed. A cultivator of the 
Kotalipara region of the Faridpur District informed me that one 
maund of paddy seeds is required for 3 Bighas for sowing, while 
seedling of the same weight of paddy require 10 Bighas for 
planting. Seedlings of one kulya (12 maunds 32 seers or 16 
maunds) of paddy would thus require 128 Bighas or 160 Bighas 
of land for plantation. A Kulyavapa was therefore originally 
equal to 128 to 160 Bighas, a Dronavapa to 16 to 20 Bighas, 
and an Adhavapa to 4 to 5 Bighas. Even if we believe that 
the original calculation was based on the system of sowing 
seeds and not of transplanting seedlings, the position would 
be : 1 Kulyavapa=38 to 48 Bighas; 1 Dronavapa = 4f to 6 
Bighas; 1 Adhavapa = If to If Bighas. But this seems to 
have been hardly the case. 


II 

The Bclwa copper-plate inscription 1 of king Vigrahapala 
III ( c. 1050-76 A. D.) of Bengal and Bihar contains the follow¬ 
ing passage (lines 27-29) giving details about the land 
granted by the charter : hi-Pundravarddhana-bhuklau Phanita- 

vilhi-vifav-dnlalipdli-Pundarikd-inaiidala-sanibaddha-adliund-hala-kulit- 

drddha-Lovanikamah rju-khandikrta sarddha-udamana-lray-ollara-sa- 
pad-ddhavapa-tray-adhika-dron-dvay-opeta- kulya-praman-ariSa-varjjita- 
svasambaddh-dvicchinna-tal-opeta-ekddaS-odaman-ddhika- satddha-sapta- 
dron-opda-kulya-traya-praman-amk, etc. The language as usual 
is not free from grammatical errors; but the meaning is clear. 
Thus the land granted by the charter in question formed parts 
(, arddha) of the recently cultivated (adhund-hala-kulila) locality 
called Lovanikama situated in the Pundarika-mandala within 
the Phanitavithi-visaya of the Pundravardhana-bhukti. Phanita 
was originally the name of a villa (sub-division); but later it 
came to form a visaya (district) called Phanitavithi. 2 

1. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XIX, pp. 9 ff- . , , 

2. Gf. Kudora, Kudur-ahara, Kudurahara-visaya and Khetaka, 

Khetak-ahara, Khetakahara-visaya in Sue. Sat., p. 42. 
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The locality in question was divided into two parts (rju- 
khaiidikrta), one of which measuring 1 Kulya 2 Dronas 3 } Adha¬ 
vapas and 3J Udamanas was left out, while the second part 
measuring 3 Kulyas 7£ Dronas and 11 Udamanas was made 
the subject of the grant. In this connection, attention may be 
drawn to the Amgachhi plate of the same Pala king, finally 
edited by R.D. Banerji in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, pp. 
293-301. The passage dealing with the measurement of the 
gift land in this record (lines 25-26) actually reads : adhana- 
hala-kulita-kdkinl-tray-ddhik-odanidm-dvay-opela-sapdd-ddhavdp- olta- 
rah dro?ia-dvaya-mmela-fa(-ktdya-pramd(ia, although Banerji failed 
to read it correctly. The land granted by this charter thus 
measured 6 Kulyas 2 Dronas 1£ Adhavapas 2 Udamanas and 
3 Kakinls. 


We have seen above how 4 Adhavapas (Adhakas or 
Adhavapas) made 1 Dronavapa (i.e., Drona) and 8 Drona- 
vapas or Dronas made 1 Kulyavapa (i.e., Kulya) and how 
originally a Kulyavapa, a Dronavapa and an Adhavapa mea¬ 
sured roughly about 128 to 160 Bighas (3-}- 0 Bighas making 1 
acre), about 16 to 20 Bighas and about 4 to 5 Bighas respectively. 
It was also shown how each one of these three denominations 
gradually came to indicate different areas in different parts of 
the country. It may also be pointed out that, even in ancient 
Bengal, sometimes Drona (Dronavapa) and Adhavapa were 
each regarded as the standard land-measure like the Kulya 
(Kulyavapa) in the above records of Vigrahapala III and in 
numerous other inscriptions. The Govindapur plate 1 of Laks- 
maijasena (1179-1206 A.D.) gives the measurement of the 

60 Dronas and 17 UnmSnas. It will be seen that 60 Dronas 
would make 7 Kulyas and 4 Dronas, i, e . 7 j KuI f h 
Tarpandtgh, plate’ of the same king speaks of L&.om.an- 

Infrrr i.e., 120 Adhavapas 

(o 30 D ”m 120 actually eqSal 

to 30 Dropas (Dropttavapas), or 3 Kulyas (KulyavapL) and 

le uZaf "Tr S) ' IUS note that'even 

the Unmana, which is mentioned in these records as a sub- 


1. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, p. g 6. 

2. Ibid., p. 102. 
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division of the Adhavapa, is referred to as the standard land- 
measure in the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad plate 1 of Visvarupa- 
sena. In line 59 of this record 2 the word unmdna has been used 
as a synonym of uddna which is mentioned in numerous pasaages 
of the inscription as the standard land measure. Apparently 
the same Unmana = Udana is mentioned in the Amgachhi and 
Belwa plates, referred to above, as Udamana. 

The relation of Udamana = Unmana=Udana and of its 
subdivision, the Kakinl, with the Adhavapa is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. The word Kakinl seems to be the same as Kanl which 
is a land-measure even now prevalent in many parts of Bengal, 
although the area indicated by the Kanl is not the same in 
different places. According to Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Bengal , 3 a Kanl is a little above an acre in the Dacca and My- 
mensing Districts. It is regarded as ^ of a Don (Drona) 
in the Mymensingh District. In the Faridpur District. 30 
Kanls are regarded as equal to a PakhI (3622 square cubits) 
of land. This would make the Kanl about 120 square cubits. 
In Sandvip, 4 Kadas are regarded as equal to 1 Ganda, 20 
Gandas make 1 Kanl and 16 Kanls make 1 Don or Drona. 4 
This scheme would suggest that the ancient Kakinl (modern 
Kanl) was of Drona or Dronavapa. None of these indi¬ 
cations is, however, supported by the inscriptions. The Anulia 

plate 3 speaks of sakakinika-saptcitrimSad-unman-adkik-tidhavap-anvita- 
nava-dron-ottara-bhu-patak-aik-atmaka , i. e. 1 Pataka 9 Dronas 1 
Adhavapa 37 Unmanas and 1 Kakinl. In passing, it may be 
pointed out that, according to the Gunaighar plate, 6 a Pataka 
was equal to 40 Dronavapas (i.e., 5 Kulyavapas). Thus here 
a land-measure much bigger than the Kulyavapa and Drcna- 
vapa is found in use. 7 Another land-measure bigger than the 


1. Ibid., pp. 143-48. 

2. Ibid., p. 179, note 8. 

3. Vol. V, pp. 95, 448 . 


4. Cf. Sel. Ins., p. 332. 

5. Majumdar, op. cit p. 87. 

?! The Saktipur ££&(*. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. *16 J.) 
sena, however, uses the word pataka both in the sense of r,- , 

and hi that of the part of a village. It speaks of the 

hat t a, Varahakona, Vallihita, Nima, Vyaharapura and Etowawja as die 
satP&taka. The said six patakas are mentioned in two ^0“?^ ■ (0 Raghavaha- 
tta-pktaka together with the Varahakona, Vallihita and Nima patakas {M the 
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Kulyavapa and Dronavapa was the Khari or Kharika which 
is known from records like the Madhainagar plate 1 of Laksmana- 
sena. This is no doubt the same as the Kharika 0 or Khaiivapa 
of the Amarako$ar As 16 dronas are known to have made one 
khari, the Kharivapa was apparently equal to 16 Dronas or 
Dronavapas, i.e., 2 Kulyas or Kulyavapas. Whatever that 
may be, the Anulia plate cited above shows that an Adhavapa 
was equal to more than 37 Unmanas (Udamanas or Udanas) 
and since the Kakini was a subdivision of the Unmana, a much 
higher number of the former would have been regarded as 
equal^ to an Adhavapa. That the number of Unmanas in 
an Adhavapa was even bigger than that suggested by 
the above inscription is actually known from another record. 
TheNaihati (Sitahati) plate 3 of Ballalasena (c. 1159-79 A. D.), 
father of Laksmanasena, speaks of kaka-lray-adhika-catvariiMad - 

wwiina-samHa-adhaka-nava-droiyotlara-sapta-bhu-patakalmaka, i. e., 

7 Patakas 9 Dronas 1 Adhaka (Adhavapa) 40 Unmanas and 3 
Kakas. Whether Kaka mentioned here is the same as Kakini 
of the other records or whether the former was a subdivision 
of the latter cannot be determined; but it is known from the 
above inscription that more than 40 Unmanas made one 
Adhavapa. 


ihe lost Sundarban plate 4 of Laksmanasena has a passage 
w ich seems to read : dvadaS-angul-adhika-hastena dvatwMad- 
dhasla-parinul-onmdnen = odhastaya (?) sarddha-kakim-dvay-adhika- 
trayovimaty-unman-ollara-adhavapa-sametah bhu-drona-lray-dlmakah. 

The measurement of the land is thus given as 7 Dronas 1 Adha¬ 
vapa 23 Unmanas and 2* Kakinis. In the Dacca University 


pataka, together with the Damaravada-oatabi’ !, - ( ) Vl J* b * a P ar * 

yieldmg an income of a 50 coins The tA ’ ^ Un T ns 53 Dro '? as “d 
89 Dronas with the exception of land unde™T *° W measured 

Brahmanas and yielded an income oftTJ ' T CnJOyment ° f gods ^ 

“ ° f VMlihia „ d AimZ " m much of 

'• Majumdar, op. cit., p. II2< 

2 Vaisya-varga, verse 10. 

3- Majumdar, op. cit., p. 74 . 

4 - Ibid., p. 171. 
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History of Bengal, 1 the passages dvadaS-angul-adhika-hastena and 
dvalrimsad-dhasta-parimiP-onmanena have been taken to indicate 
a cubit of 12 aiigulas or digits and an unmana of 32 cubits res¬ 
pectively. But the first passage seems to refer to the cubit of 
36 aiigulas or 27 inches, and the second to the nala or measuring 
rod of 32 cubits of the above length. 3 Hunter also refers to 
the measuring rod of 22 cubits of 34 inches each prevalent in 
the Naldi Pargana of the Faridpur District. 1 It is difficult to 
take the Unmana, as in the work cited above, in the sense of a 
linear (?) measure of 32 cubits. We may, however, take 
Unmana of the second of the two passages quoted from the 
Sundarban plate in the sense of the land-measure of that name. 

In that case, we have possibly to regard its area to have been 
theoretically 32x32 cubits=704 square cubits corresponding 
to about 4- of a Bigha, although actually, in the present case, 
it was 2304 square cubits, as the cubit is said specially to have 
been 36 aiigulas in length instead of the usual 24 aiigulas. This 
is not quite irreconcilable with the details gathered from ins¬ 
criptions. Since, as we have said above, the Adhavapa was 
originally equal to about 5 Bighas and since the Unmana may 
have been about £ of a Bigha, it is possible to suggest that 45 
Unmanas made one Adhavapa. But it is impossible to be 
sure on this point in the present state of our knowledge. More¬ 
over, the passages sarddha-udamana-lray-oUara-sapad-adhavapa- 

traya (3i Adhavapas and 3$ Udamanas) and udamdna-duay- 
opeta-sapad-adhavapa (li Adhavapas and 2 Udamanas) m the 
records of Vigrahapala III appear to suggest that the number 
of Udamanas in an Adhavapa was easily divisible by 4 and was 
therefore an even number like 44, 48, 52, 56 or 60. 

A passage in the unsatisfactorily preserved Bhowal or 
India Office plate 5 of Laksmanasena seems to read : kak-on- 

astavimSati-gand-adhika-ddh-aik-opcta-dron-aik-anvita, etc. The read- 

ing of gania in the passage is no. beyond doubt; but .. is diffi¬ 
cult to suggest anything more probable. Thus Ganda, instead 

of the Udamana-Unmana-Udana, appears to be mentioned 

C^H^fe^rfemnceM the cubit of so} inches as present in 
Santlvip »»££££',6 cobits mentioned in the Annlin pinto. 

t frs.tof'xxvl: £Mta4t. l G “>« in 

a medieval inscription, see JAIH> Vol. II, p« 74 * 
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in this record as a subdivision of Ad ha, no doubt the same 
as Adhaka or Adhavapa. It may be suggested that the Kaka 
is the same as the Kakini and the Ganda is no other than the 
Udamana = Unmana = Udana. But it is more probale that 
both Ganda and Kaka were smaller than the Kakini. The 
second suggestion seems to be supported by the relation between 
the Ganda and the Kani (i.e., Kakini) as known in many parts 
of Bengal at the present time. The word Kaka is now used in 
Bengal to indicate a denomination which is i of a Kacla (i.e., 
cowrie) and T l T of a Ganda. 

Ill 


In the Nagarl (Cuttack District, Orissa) copper-plate 
inscription 1 of the Ganga king Anahgabhlma III (1211-39 
A.D.), the area of 18 Vatis of land seems to be referred to as 
a Gocarman. The land measure called Vati, which is equal to 
20 Manas, is regarded now as 20 acres . 2 If it was approximate¬ 
ly of the same area in the Ganga age, a Gocarman was then 
probably equal to about 18x20=360 acres. Unfortunately, 
the ancient authorities are not at all unanimous on this point! 

Originally Gocarman may have indicated that area of land 
which could be covered by the hides of cows slaughtered in a 
sacrifice and which was granted to the priests as sacrificial 
lees. But, as indicated above, the expression is differently 
interpreted by later authorities. According to Nllakantha’s 
commentary on the Mahabharata , 3 it was a piece of land large 
enough to be encompassed by straps of leather from a single 
cow s hide. The ParaSarasamhita 4 and Br/iaspatisarnhita 5 appear 
to suggest that the Gocarman was an area of land where one 
thousand cows could freely graze in the company of a hundred 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 235 ff. 

2 . See Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s. v. Vati and Mona. 

•ml ***-“*>■ 
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bulls. According to the Visnusamhita* the area of land, suffi¬ 
cient to maintain a person for a whole year with its produce, 
was called a Gocarman. 

There is a more specific indication of the area of the 
Gocarman in the Sarhhitas of Satatapa 2 and Brhaspati, 3 accord¬ 
ing to which it was ten times a Nivartana which was the area 
of 300X 300 square cubits (about 41 acres). Unfortunately, acc¬ 
ording to a variant reading 4 of Brhaspati’s text referred to above, 
the Nivartana, regarded as one-tenth of the Gocarman, was 
the area of 210x210 square cubits (about 2£ acres). Bhas- 
karacarya’s LilavatP speaks of the Nivartana as 200x200 square 
cubits in area (about 2 acres). Elsewhere 0 we have pointed 
out that the Nivartana is 240x240 square cubits (about 3 
acres) according to the Kautiliya ArthaSdstra (11.20), but only 
120 x 120 square cubits (about \ acre) according to its commen¬ 
tator. All these differences were mainly due to the varying 
length of the cubit and the measuring rod, of which there were 
no recognised standards. 7 But the very basis of the measure¬ 
ment of the Gocarman was, in many parts of the country, 
apparently vague and uncertain. Since 18 Vatis of land is 
quite a large area, the Gocarman, mentioned in the Nagari 


1. VangavasI ed., V. 179: cko='hiydd=yad—utpannam narah samvatsa - 
ram phalam / go-carma-mdtrd sd kfaurri stokd id yadi id bahull 

2. VangavasI cd. (Oiiavimsatisamh itdh) : daia-hastena dandena tnmsad- 
dandarh Nivartanaml daSa tany=cva Cocarna dattvd svargemMyaU/l 

3. Loc. cit., verse 8: daia-haslcna dandena tnmkd-danda Nivartanaml data 

tanv=eva vislaro Gocarm=aitan=mahdphalamll _ 

4 Gf. Vijnanesvara’s commentary on the Tdifiavallyasmrli, I. 210: ^ 

sapta-hastena dandena irmhd-dandair=nmrtamm. See also Udakalpadrumpan- 
Hm, p. 160. The Pranalomi Tantro, Vasumatl cd., p. 106, asenbes the 
verse to the W, aya-fikakara. . VM , 

Nivartanam & vUhsati-Vcrhsa-soriikhyaih k } elram caturbhii=ca 
Srinivasachar V Corpus of Inscriptions in thcTeUngarm Z» **££»> 

366-67) cites Hemadri’s Calurvargacintamam to show that 
Dandas=2oo Hastas, i.e. 40,000 Hastas square. 

6. The Successors of the Salavahanas, p. 330, no e. 

7 . See above, pp. 143-445 Bharatakaumudi, Part II, PP- 943 ' 48 - 
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inscription as an equivalent to that area, seems to be that re¬ 
cognised by such authorities as Parasara referred to above. 
It may be pointed out that Brhaspati, who supports Parasara 
in one passage, is actually mentioned in the said record in this 
connection. 1 


i. 


A land measure caller? p 
of Kulyavapa in one. of the FaridDur^fT^fc^ ment * one d as as ubdivision 
V ol XXXIII, p.,JXZ a P -T ut Ins -’ P - 35 6 > text *51 
of capacity called pravarli or bra ^ ;.- P f 0bab y the same as the measure 
Mainamati plate (No. Oof iJdaha ^ (&rCar */” rf - E P- Gloss., s.v.). The 
8 Patakas 4®. Drorias 5 Yajtfs q KakT * “ entions a P lot ° 1 " land measuring 
in East Pakistan, p. 47 ). '' 3 ^ Bmdus ( Sircar > EpigraphicDiscoveries 




Chapter XI 


BHOGA AND ALLIED TERRITORIAL EXPRESSIONS 


A stone pillar bearing an inscription was discovered at 
Bhumara in the former Nagaudh Slate in Bundelkhand by- 
Cunningham who noticed the epigraph in his Arch. Surv. Ind. 
Rep Vol. IX, 1879, p. 16, No. 9, with a translation and an 
illustration (Plate IV, No. 9). It was edited by Fleet in Corp.. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 111. The text runs as follows: 

Svasti Mahadeva-pad-amddhyata-maharaja-Hasti-rajye Amb- 
lods mahdrdja-Sarvvandlha-bhogc Indand-mpird Vasu-grdmika-pultra- 

Siuaddsena vala-yaslih ucchritah Mahd-Mdghe sariwatsare harllika- 

masa-divasa 18// . , 

As regards the reading of the text, it may be pointed out 

that the name at the end of line 4 is clearly Indand and not 
Indana while the numerical figure at the end of line is 
not 9. The name Sarvanatha is spelt generally as Sarvvan 

in the records of the king in question. 

The date of the record is quoted in the concluding F>a s _ a 

as the 18th day of the month of Karttika m the v Jri- 
year of Jupiter’s twelve-year cycle. This V ear ^ s 
ously taken as corresponding to the 

189 (508 A.D.) and 201 (520 A.D.). 1 The object of the ins 
crip,ion is to record the se.dng up of what is calledla 
(no doubt the stone pillar bearing the 

referred to above in Maharhja-Sarvanatha-bhoga m 
in Maharaja-Hasti-rajya by •- 

gr&nVte Vasu and the grandson of^ headma „ „ r 
seems to have been used here m 

“ V '* Cunningham took the svord y«,i in the “ 

mean ‘a sacrihcial pillar'. Bu, at the same t,me be 
“I suppose the pillar may have been se p 


1. See Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1661 
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mark between the territories of the two Rajas (i.e. Hastin and 
Sarvanatha).” FJeet believed that the expression vala-yafli 
is a mistake for valaya-yayli which he understood in the sense 
of a boundary-staff or pillar’. His translation of the principal 
sentence of the record in lines 1-7 runs as follows : “In [the 
boundary of] the kingdom of the Maharaja Hastin who meditates 
on the feet of [the god] Mahadeva; at [the village of] Ambloda- 
[and] m [the boundary of] the bhoga of the Maharaja Sarva- 
natha [this] boundary-pillar has been set up.” Like Cunning¬ 
ham, Fleet also suggests_that the object of the inscription is to 
record the erection, at Ambloda, of a boundary-pillar between 
the territories of the two Maharajas '. 

Tke two kings mentioned in the inscription are Hastin 
ofthe IWrajaka family and Sarvanatha of Uccakalpa Be- 
S* ? e P , reSent record ’ the Parivrajaka king Hastin is known 

A h ^ t r/^ U ? d in the ° Upta years 156 (475A.D.), 
63 (482 A.D.), 170 (489 A.D.) and 191 (510 AJX) while the 

known dates of his son and successor Samksobha are the Gupta 
years 199 (518 A.D.) and 209 (528 A.D.).i Similarly the 
nown dates of the Uccakalpa king Sarvanatha are the Gupta 

X ad?'^; 193 ? 12 A - D ^’ 197 < 516 A -D-) and 

liL ar! it r 0Se ° f his father and predecessor Jaya- 

natha are the Gupta years 174 (493 A.D.) and 177 (496 AD) 2 

fhe fcs S HaSdn ' VaS the c °ntemporarv of 

the fathei of Sarvanatha who was the contemporary of Hasiin’s 

records^^Tthe KaT rf* ** ^ in the UccakaI P a 

records to the Kalacun era of 248 A.D instead nf r K 

T ° r T 5r D -* ThiS is tap^able in view of the 

in the Uec'2li any P0SSibiU ' y ° f the s P read of the Kalacuri era 
hand* ‘f *"* “ th ' a « e in question. On the other 

the age onh C e V Uce C l 1 "?• G “ P ‘ a "* in ,h ' * "ea during 
inseriphont? “ Pa ^ * indicaKd by *• p arivrajakf 

cripdo?;„r^ pillar * hc ins - 

P 01 demarcating the boundary 

2. ClSwSark^s’List , 9 ’ V<>1 ' XXVIII > PP- 264 IT. 

3- Loc. cit.; also Nos. 1,04-98, , 200) , 702 . 

* Vol.™^;. t«*l ImPCrialGuptaS «“ «« -ea, cf. 
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between the kingdoms of the two kings Hastin and Sarvanatha 
is highly improbable in view of the following facts. In the 
first place, as will be seen below, the expression bala-yasti is 
found in a similar context in another inscription of the same 
age and area, and this clearly shows that there is no justification 
for correcting vala-yasti to valaya-yasli. It is clear from the 
record referred to that the intended reading for vala-yasti in 
the Bhumara inscription is bala-yasti. We know that the records 
of the Parivrajaka king Hastin as well as others of the age and 
area in question often use v for b even though they employ b 
correctly or wrongly in some cases. 1 Secondly, even if the 
emendation is regarded as justifiable, valaya-yasli would scarcely 
mean ‘a boundary-pillar’ since the word valaya does not really 
mean ‘a boundary’. Thirdly, it is difficult to believe that an 
■ordinary villager without any authority would think of taking 
upon himself the responsibility of fixing the boundary between 
the dominions of two neighbouring kings. Fourthly, the langu¬ 
age of the record shows that the locality where the pillar was 
set up lay in both Hastin’s dominions and Sarvanatha’s bhoga , 
and this hardly suits a line of demarcation between the king¬ 
doms of the two rulers. Fifthly, Fleet’s interpretations of the 
passages Mahdrdja-Hasli-rdjye and Mahdrdja-Sarvandtha-bhoge 
respectively as ‘in the boundary of the kingdom of Maharaja 
Hastin’ and ‘in the boundary of the bhoga ot Maharaja Sarva¬ 
natha’ are no doubt arbitrary, while the suggestion that they 
refer to the boundary between two kingdoms is quite uncon¬ 
vincing since it is unintelligible why Hastin’s kingdom should 
be called a rdjya and Sarvanatha’s dominions a bhoga. Sixthly, 
the word bhoga does not really mean ‘a kingdom’. Seventhly, 
the language of the epigraph suggests that Maharaja-Sarvana- 
tha-bhoga lay within the dominions of Hastin. 

The expression Mahdrdja-Hasti-rajya in such a context 
would normally mean ‘during the reign ot Maharaja Hastin’, 
even though the meaning‘in the kingdom of Maharaja Hastin 
may not be quite improhable in a particular case.^ But 
whether the word rdjya in our record is taken to mean sover¬ 
eignty’ or ‘kingdom’, the sentence in question mak “ * ’ 

as already suggested above, that what has been called Maha- 


i. Cf. Corp. Ins. Ind„ Vol. HI, pp. 106 ff. 
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raja-Sarvanatha-bhoga lay within the dominions of Hastin whose 
reign (less probably, kingdom) is specifically mentioned in 
relation to the setting up of the pillar bearing the inscription. 
What can be the meaning of the word bhoga in such a context? 

Fleet says, “ Bhoga , lit. ‘enjoyment, possession, govern¬ 
ment 5 , is a technical terriotorial term, probably of much the 
same purport as the bhukti of other inscriptions.” It is true 
that, like bhukti, ‘a province 5 , the word bhoga is often used to 
indicate a district of a kingdom. In many copper-plate grants, 
the gift village is stated to have been situated in a particular 
territorial unit styled bhoga. Mention may be made, e.g., of 
Kumarivadao near Brhannarika in the Gorajja-bhoga within 
the Bharukaccha-visaya in the Sarsavani plates (lines 19-20) 1 
of Kalacuri Buddharaja; Koniyanam near Bhatailrika in the 
Vatanagara-bhoga in the Vadner plates (line 19) 2 of the same 
king; Vira-grama in the Satimala-bhoga in the Pajayatthana- 
visaya in the Jejuri plates (lines 25-27) 3 of the Calukya king 
Vinayaditya; Jijjika-grama attached to Vonkhara-bhoga in 
the Jirjingi plates (line 11 ) 4 5 6 7 of the Eastern Ganga king Indra- 
varman; Vanika-grama in the Avaraka-bhoga within the 
Huna-mandala in the Gaonri plates (B, lines 7-8 ) 5 of the 
Paramara king Vakpati Muhja; Kailasapura-grama belong¬ 
ing to the Taradamsaka-bhoga in the Mallar plates (lines 5-6) 6 
of the Panduvamsi king Maha-fSivagupta Balarjuna, etc. It 
will be seen from some of these instances from inscriptions found 
in different parts of the country that bhoga was a smaller terri¬ 
torial unit than a district called vifaya or mandala. It is also 
interesting to note that the same territorial unit is called Edevo- 
lal-bhoga in the Sorab plates of Calukya Vinayaditva, but 
Edevojal-visaya in the Harihar plates of the same king. 7 But, 
if the word bhoga in the Bhumara inscription is supposed to be 
used in the sense of a territorial unit like a district or its subdivi¬ 
sion, we can hardly escape the conclusion that Maharaja-Sarva- 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 298. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 34 . 

3. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 64. 

4 - Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 64, note o. 

5. Ibid., p. 108. 

6. Ibid., p. 120. 

7. Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 16. 
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natha-bhoga was a small district of the kingdom of Hastin, 
even though its name was associated with that of Maharaja 
Sarvanatha, apparently the contemporary Uccakalpa king of 
that name. This does not appear to support the suggestion 
that the pillar in question was set up in order to demarcate the 
boundary between the kingdoms of Hastin and Sarvanatha. 

Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary recognises 
the word bhoga in the senses of ‘possession, property, wealth, 
revenue, besides others. Wilson’s Glossary of Judical and 
Revenue Terms mentions two kinds of bhoga or possession, viz. 
sa-vadha (with obstruction) and nir-vadha (unobstructed, undis¬ 
puted ). He also recognises the following expressions containing 
the same word: ( 1 ) bhoga-labha, usufruct in lieu of interest; 
( 2 ) bhogottara, a grant of revenue for the enjoyment of a person 
or deity; and (3) bhoga-bandhaka , a kind of mortgage in which 
the articles mortgaged may be converted to use and the profits 
are to be appropriated by the mortgagee in lieu of interest. 
We have also inscriptions speaking of a vilhi (i.e. a shop or stall 
in a market) as bhog-adhina lift kali and bhog-adhina grhita with 
reference to its lying in the possession or being brought under 
the possession of an individual . 1 From the sense of ‘possession’, 
the word bhoga came to be used in the sense of ‘the property 
under one’s possession’. The word is used in this sense, e.g., 
in the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad plate 2 of Visvarupasena. The 
use of bhoga (and also of bhukti) in the sense of a territorial unit 
seems to be due to a further expansion of this meaning of the 
word. 

Inscriptions often mention the expressions bhogika and 
bhoga-pati. Since bhoga-pali is sometimes mentioned in associa¬ 
tion with nr-pali (i.e. king) and vifaya-pali (i.e. governor of a 
district ), 3 it may be understood in the sense of ‘an officer in 
charge of a territorial unit called bhoga’, although the meaning 
‘one in the possession of a bhoga, i.e. landed property or jdgir’ 
is also not impossible in such cases. But the word bhogika 

1. Ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 212-13. 

2. N.G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, p. 146, text line 42; JAS, 
Letters, Vol. XX, p. 203. 

' 3. Ep. hid., Vol. IV, p. 242, text line 44; Vol. VI, p. 141, note; p. 
300; Vol. XII, p. 34; Vol. XXIII, p. 159. text line 4; Vol. XXVII, p. 40. 
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seems to be often used in the sense of a jagirdar.' Thus the donee 

of the Srungavarapukota plates (line 9-I0) 2 of Anantavar- 
man is called Acantapura-bhogika Matrsarman. It appears 
that Matrsarman was the jagirdar of the village of Acantapura 
and not the governor or resident of the Acantapuia-bhoga. 

We have also other instances of the word bhoga being 
affixed to a personal name in a compound exactly as in Maha- 
raja-Sarvanatha-bhoga in the Bhumara inscription. A stone 
inscription, 3 4 5 6 7 from Kosam (?), now preserved in the Allahabad 
Museum, reads as follows: 

Mahasamantadhipati-SriSridhara-bhoge duftasdhdnP-Bhimena 
kirttan* — eyam kdrdpilaP // bhattdraka-Ldhadena 1 Sariivat 1133// 

Mahasdmantddhipati Srldhara’s bhoga mentioned in this 
record, which is no doubt similar to Maharaja Sarvanatha’s 
bhoga known from the Bhumara pillar inscription, appears to 
indicate the jagir or fief in the possession of Srldhara and not 
the district governed by him. Since it is impossible to believe 
that Maharaja Sarvanatha was the governor of a territorial 
unit in the kingdom of Hastin, the sense of c a jagir' is certainly 
more suitable to the word bhoga in the context of the Bhumara 
inscription. It may be argued that a district originally named 
after Sarvanatha was later included in Hastings kingdom. This 
is improbable in view of the fact that Sarvanatha was a later 
contemporary of Hastin. 

As regards Maharaja-Sarvanatha-bhoga lying in or com- 


1. The word bhojaka is often used in the same sense. Gf. Sue. Sat., PP- 
64!., etc. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 60. 

3. This is No. 519 of 1957-58, Appendix B. See ASI, AR , 1935-36# 
P- 95- 

4. For sahdnl , cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 141-42. The designation 
Dusfasahdnt seems to be the same as Daufisadhanika, Dufisadhyasadhanika or 
Dauhsddhyasddhanika mentioned in many records (cf. Majuradar, Inscriptions 
of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 185). 

5. The word klrltand is the same as kirtana or kirti often used to indicate 
an image, a temple, a grant, etc., calculated to render famous the name 
of the person responsible for it. Gf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 185. 

6. Read kdritd. 

7. The intended reading may be Ldhadasya since the object of the 
inscription seems to be to record the construction of a shrine for a deity name d 
Laha^a or Lahode£vara apparently after a person of that name. 
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prising Ambloda within Hastings dominions, there is nothing 
impiobable, in our opinion, in Maharaja Sarvanatha enjoying 
a j&&i r within his neighbour’s kingdom. This possibility is 
suggested by the well-known story of the locality called Ka^i- 
grama or Kasi-nigama which lay within the dominions of the 
king of Kosala, but was for a considerable period of time in the 
possession of the king of Magadha. 1 The said locality yielding 
a revenue of one lakh coins was given by Mahakosala, king of 
Kosala, to his daughter KosaladevI for her bath and perfume 
money when she married king Bimbisara of Magadha and, 
as a result, became a part of the Magadha kingdom. After 
Bimbisara’s death, Prasenajit, son and successor of Maha¬ 
kosala, withdrew the gift from Ajatasatru, son and successor of 
Bimbisara. This led to a protracted war between Magadha 
and Kosala. Ultimately Prasenajit gave his daughter Vajra 
in marriage to Ajatasatru and the locality was given back as 
part of her dowry. It is not impossible that the village or terri¬ 
torial unit called Ambloda lay in or comprised a bhoga under 
the enjoyment or possession of Maharaja Sarvanatha even though 
the area formed a part of the dominions of Maharaja Hastin, 
just as Kasi-grama or Ka-Ji-nigama in the kingdom of Kosala 
was in the possession of the king of Magadha when Maha¬ 
kosala and Prasenajit were on the throne of the Kosala country, 
although it is difficult to say whether matrimonial relations 
existed between Hastin and Sarvanatha. 

We have now to determine the purpose behind the setting 
up of the stone pillar at Bhumara since it does not appear to 
be the demarcation of the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Hastin and Sarvanatha. Inscribed and uninscribed pillars 
of stone, found in different parts of India, are innumerable. 
They were raised for various purposes in all the ages of Indian 
history. Amongst the inscribed pillars, the earliest belong to 
the days of the Maurya emperor Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.).“ 
These are called stambha or s ild-stambha in the epigraphs they 
bear. There are some pillars which may be classified as dhvaja - 
stambha 3 (often standing before a temple and bearing inscrip- 


1. See Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names , s.v. Kdsigdma, 
Kasinigama, KosaladevI, Ajdtasattu and Pasenadi . 

2. See Corp. Ins . Ind., Vol. I, pp. xvff. - 

3. Cf., c.g., the Eran pillar inscription of the Gupta year 165 {ibid., 

Vol. Ill, pp. 88ff.). 
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tions in some cases), jaya-stambha 1 (often bearing the eulogy 
of a conqueror) and kirti-stambha 1 2 (often bearing the eulogy 
of a person who performed a pious deed calculated to make 
him famous). Certain memorial pillars known as hero stones 3 
(often with inscriptions recording the deaths of warriors while 
fighting against enemies) and sati stones 4 (often bearing inscrip¬ 
tions which record the deaths of widows burning themselves 
in fire) are found in large numbers in the southern and western 
regions of India, though they are also well known from other 
parts of the country. Besides these, we have also other kinds 
of inscribed pillars bearing small inscriptions as the one on 
the Bhumara pillar. Some of these are votive pillars set up in 
religious establishments by pious men, especially pilgrims, 
for acquiring religious merit. They are generally referred to 
as stambha in Sanskrit in the records incised on them. Instances 
of such votive pillars are numerous in the inscriptions disco¬ 
vered in the ruins of old Buddhist Stupas like those at Barhut, 
Sanchi and Nagarjunikonda. 5 6 There is another class of memorial 
pillars similar to the hero and sati stones. The erection of 
such pillars in honour of one’s dead relatives is referred to in 
early records like the Suivihar inscription, 8 dated in the 11th 
regnal year of the Kusana emperor Kaniska I, and the Andhau 
inscriptions 7 of the year 52 apparently referable to the Saka 

1. The Eran and Mandasor pillars bearing the inscriptions respec¬ 
tively of Saraudragupta and Yasodharman fall in this category. Cf. Select 
Inscriptions, pp. 26off., 393ff. A jaya-stambha could sometimes be also regarded 
as a kirti-stambha. 

2. The Talagunda pillar bearing a praiasti of the Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman, who excavated a tank near a Siva temple, belongs to 
this class. Gf. ibid., pp. ^off. 

3. See, e.g., Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 323 ff. 

4. See, e.g., Hiralal’s List, p. 46 (No. 78), p. 53 (No. 95), etc. In 
many cases, the inscriptions on the pillar record both the death of a hero and 
the self-immolation of his widow. Gf. e.g., the Eran inscription of the Gupta 
year 191 (510 A.D.) in the same work, p. 49 (No. 83). 

5. See Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions ; Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 87ff.; 
Vol. XX, pp. iff., etc. Gf. JRASB , Letters, Vol. XV, 1949, pp. 6-8. 

6. Select Inscriptions, pp. 35-36. For sacrificial pillars called yiipa, see, 
e. g., ibid., pp. 92-93. 

7. Ibid., pp. 167-68. A memorial pillar bearing the representation of 
a dead person is called a chayd-stambha in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 

(cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 25) and elseedhere. 
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era and corresponding to 130 A.D. Such pillars are generally 
mentioned m the inscriptions incised on them as yafti. The 
use o. tne word yafti in the expression bala-vaffi occurring in 
our inscription may suggest that the Bhumara pillar was a 
memorial raised in honour of a dead relative of Sivadasa This 
relative was possibly his grandfather or grandmother Indana, 
although it is not clearly sta ced in the inscription.* 

It is interesting in this connection to note that another 
stone pillar inscription of the middle of the fifth century A.D., 
discovered in the Bhumara region of Central India, refers to 
the setting up of a bala-yafli in the following words: sva-pmy- 
apyayan-arthani yaSah-kirtli-pravardhamdna-gottra-Sailikd bala-yaslih 
pratiflhdpita Varga-grdmiketia , 1 2 This was a memorial piilar 
apparently raised in honour of several dead relations of a grd- 
mika (headman of a village) named Varga and that is why the 
bala-yafli appears to be described as a gotlra-iailikd, ‘a family 
stone . There is absolutly no indication in the inscription that 
it could have been a boundary-pillar of any kind. 

The meaning of the expression bala-yafli is not clear. The 
Medinikofa recognises the word bala in the adjectival sense of 
bala-yukta , ‘strong, stout 5 , and this is suitable in the present 
context. Bala-yafli may thus indicate a strong or stout (i.e., 
everlasting) pillar. Even if bala is taken in its ordinary sense 
of ‘strength 5 , bala-yafli would offer the same meaning in a com¬ 
pound expression. It is difficult to say whether such memorial 
pillars were popularly and conventionally known to have been 
‘Balarama’s yasti or stick 5 just as Asoka’s Delhi-Siwalik pillar 
is called ‘Bhlmasena’s lat or lath (derived from yasti or lafli 
and meaning ‘a pillar 5 ). 

In this connection, reference may be made to a late pillar 
inscription 3 4 from the former Rewa State, now preserved in the 
Allahabad Museum. It reads as follows: 

Saihvat 1417 samayej Jefta^-vadi 13 Vuddhe 5 Maharajadhiraja - 


1. We have other pillar inscriptions without indication as regards the 
object of setting up the pillars in question, especially when they were raised 
in a religious establishment. See JRASB, Letters, Vol. XV, pp. 5IT. 

2. Cf. iM, p. 6; Efi. hid ., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 306!!. 

3. This is No. 528 of 1957-58, Appendix B. See ASI^IR, 1935-36, p. 96. 

4. Read Jyesfha . 

5. Read Budhe. 
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Sri-Balldladeva-rajye / ato 1 Myakapalah tasya varhSe su-putra- 
Maharaja-nama pralyutpannah / tad-abhagyat ^parmeivara-vaikulydt = 
satibhyarii saha para-lok-dntariiah / tad-artham gdtram = akdrfxi / 
a camdra-bhanu ydvat = ldvat=ti?thatv = idam / Somaka / 

talha Colo Sahadeva 2 / krtarh gdtram // 

This inscription refers to a memorial pillar raised by some 
persons in the memory of a dead man named Maharaja whose 
two wives appear to have committed Sail, on Wednesday, 
Jyestha-vadi 13, Vikrama 1417 (May 13, 1360 A.D.), during 
the rajya or reign of Mahdrdjddhirdja Ballaladeva, as a gatra, The 
word gatra (occurring twice in the record in lines 5 and 7) in 
the sense of 'a pillar’ is unintelligible. It, however, appears to 
be a mistake or modification of the word gotra which may be a 
contraction of what is called gotra-failikd in the Rewa inscription 
of the Gupta period, to which reference has been made above. 
The pillar in question may be regarded as ‘a family stone’ since 
it was raised in memory of three persons (i.e. the husband and 
his two wives) of a particular family. It is interesting to note 
that the use of golra-Sailika and gatra in the sense of a memorial 
pillar has so far been found only in the said records of the 
Rewa region. 

II 

It is well known that among words indicating territorial 
and administrative units, we often come across bhoga , bhukti , 
visaya , ahara and bhaga in the epigraphic records of the early 
and medieval Indian rulers. We have seen above how Monier- 
Williams’ Sanskril-English Dictionary recognises bhoga in the 
senses of 'possession, property, wealth, revenue’, besides others, 
while Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms mentions 
two kinds of bhoga or possession as 'with obstruction’ and 'un¬ 
obstructed or undisputed’ and also recognises the following 
expressions of which bhoga forms a part—(1) bhoga-labha 
(usufruct in lieu of interest), (2) bhogottara (grant of revenue 
for the enjoyment of a person or deity), and (3) bhoga-bandhaka 
(mortgage in which the mortgaged articles may be converted 
to use and the profits are to be appropriated by the mortgagee 
in lieu of interest). 

1. A word like asJt would suit the context. 

2. Better read Bliamlna-SomaJta-Cola-Sahadevdbhydm . 
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We have also noted that there are epigraphic records 
speaking of a stall in a market as lying in the possession {bhoga) 
or being brought under the possession of an individual. 1 From 
the sense of ‘possession 9 , the word bhoga came to be used in the 
sense of ‘the property under one’s possession 9 . Thus the 
Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad plate of Visvarupasena mentions 
Devahara-devabhoga, meaning that the locality called Devahara 
was a deva-bhoga or god’s property, i.e. the property of a temple. 2 
In expressions like Maharaja-Sarvandlha-bhoga and Mahasaman- 
tadhipali-tri-Sridhara-bhoga , the word bhoga means a jdgir or the 
territory in the possession of an individual 3 as also we have 
indicated above. The development of the sense of a territorial 
or administrative unit out of the above meaning of the word 
is easy to understand espccialv in view of the fact that early 
Indian rulers generally allotted jagirs not only to the queens, 
princes and princesses for their personal expenditure and to 
scholars, etc., for their maintenance, but also to high officers 
in lieu of salary. 4 

In many copper-plate grants, as we have seen, the gift 
village is often stated to have been situated in a territorial or 
administrative unit styled bhoga which was a group of villages 
or a small district within a kingdom; e.g. Vatanagara-bhoga, 
Satimala-bhoga, Vonkhara-bhoga, Avaraka-bhoga, Taradam- 
saka-bhoga, etc. 5 It is of course difficult to say whether the 
localities called Vatanagara, Satimala, Vonkhara, Avaraka and 
Taradarhsaka had themselves been jagirs allotted to individuals 
in an earlier period or the word bhoga was suffixed to the geo¬ 
graphical names in the modified and stereotyped geographical 
sense. But, if the course of modification in the meaning of 

1. Ep . Lid., Vol. XXX, pp. 212-13. 

2. N. G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, p. 146, text line 42; JAS , 
Letters, Vol. XX, p. 203. The expression Kaivarta-bhoga (fisherman’s hold¬ 
ing) occurs in an edict of Asoka [Select Inscriptions , p. 62). The same thing 
is called Kaivarta-vrtti in the Belwa plate of Vigrahapala III [Ep. Ind ., Vol. 
XXX, pp. gff.). In South Indian inscriptions, bhoga and manya are used to 
indicate tax-free land set apart for the enjoymnt of a person for the perfor¬ 
mance of specified services. Gf. T. N. Subramanian, South Indian Temple 
Insertions, Vol. Ill, Glossary, s.v. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 167, 170. 

4. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 177 - 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 169; cf. above, p. 158. 
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bhoga (primarily ‘enjoyment or possession 5 , secondarily ‘property 
enjoyed or possessed 5 , and lastly ‘a small territorial or adminis¬ 
trative unit 5 ) is remembered, all the four words become at once 
intelligible. 

Bhukti offers no difficulty at all, since both bhoga and bhukti 
are derived from the same root ( bhuj meaning ‘to eat, to enjoy, 
to possess 5 ) and bear the same sense, one resulting from the 
addition of the grammatical suffix ghafi and the other from that 
of kiin. Thus, like bhoga, bhukti means primarily ‘enjoyment 
or possession 5 and finally ‘a province or a small district of a 
kingdom 5 . In Eastern India, the word bhukti indicated a 
bigger territorial or administrative unit which included several 
districts, 1 though elsewhere (especially in South India) it was 
a smaller unit like the bhoga. 2 

The word vifaya primarily means ‘the sphere of influence 
or activity 5 according to Monier-Williams 5 Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary . The meanings ‘dominion, kingdom, territory, 
district, country, abode 5 (for vi$ayah in the singular) and ‘lands, 
possessions 5 (for vi$ayafy in the plural) plainly developed out 
of the above primary seme. The expression kotla-vi$aya (a 
district around a fortress, a fort being the headquarters of a 
district) occurs in an edict of Asoka. 3 

The word dhara , derived from the root d-hr, ‘to fetch, give, 
take, get 5 , etc., means ‘taking food, food, livelihood 5 . From 
this, the secondary meaning of the word was ‘properly, etc., 
given for the maintenance of a person 5 (i.e. a jagir), and finally 
it came to mean a district or a group of villages 5 . In the sense 
of a district, ahara is used in Indian epigraphs from the days 
of the Mauryas. 4 Although derived from the same root, the 
word dharani known from West Indian epigraphs, 5 is the femi¬ 
nine form of dharana (gathering) and probably refers to the 
collection of revenue either for the king or for the maintenance 
of the jagirdar . 

Anothei word, used in inscriptions in the sense of a terri¬ 
tory, district or sub-division, is bhdga. Thus the early medieval 

1. History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vol. I, i 943 , pp . 24 ff. 

2. T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity , P . 308. 

3. Select Inscriptions , p. 76. 

4 . Ibid., p. 51. 

5. See ibid., p. 4 o 4 , text line 3. 
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records of Bengal sometimes mention Vikramapura in Vanga 
as a bhdga comprising a large number of villages. 1 But the 
real meaning of bhaga is ‘a part, share, allotment, inheritance’. 
The geographical sense therefore seems to have developed not 
only because considerable areas were often allotted to high 
officers as jagirs, but also because even high offices were usually 
held by people hereditarily. Baba Virasena of the Kautsa- 
gotra claims to have inherited the post of a minister of Candra- 
gupta II (376-414 A.D.) from his ancestors. 2 


i. N.G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 125, text line 47; p. 1371 text line 42. 
a. Select Inscriptions, p. 272, text line 3. There are numerous other 
instances of the kind. 




Chapter XII 


PANGA AND SOME OTHER LEVIES 

I 


The earliest reference to the word paiiga is found in the 
Hitnahebbagilu plates 1 of the Kadamba Dharmamaharaja sri- 
vijqya-iiva-Mrgcia.v&rma.n (c. 470-90 A.D.) of Vaijayantl. In 
this case, a village was granted in favour of a Brahmana with 
a number of privileges, one of which is indicated by the expres¬ 
sion parihrta-pang-otkota (lines 17-18). In a similar context, 
the expression sarva-panga-parihrta is used as an epithet of the 
gift village in the Goa plates 2 of Calukya Satyasraya Dhruva- 
raja Indravarman, dated Saka 532 (610 A.D.). The passage 
Vamsavdtake... udaka-purvvakam sarvva-panga-parihrto datlo occurs 
in lines 11-12 of the Kapoli (Belgaum District) plates 3 of king 
Asankitavarman of the Bhoja family, who seems to have flouri¬ 
shed in the sixth or seventh century A.D. The same word occurs 
in the form paiiga in the following passage in lines 26-27 of a 
copper-plate grant 4 (dated Saka 1028= 1107 A.D.) of Kadamba 
Tribhuvanamalla: satat = krilvd dadau sarvam = etat=pang-adi- 
varjitam. In a similar passage in line 42 of the Panjim plates 5 
(Saka 981 = 1059 A.D.) of Kadamba Jayakesin I, which would 
appear to be a kara-iasana , it is stated that the donee was to 
pay paiiga at a fixed rate every year for the village that was 
granted to him by the king. 

The word panga=paiiga has not been properly interpreted. 
B.L. Rice while translating the Hitnahebbagilu plates admitted 
his inability to interpret the expression pang-otkola. 6 K.T. 
Telang while editing the Goa plates of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 


'• OY V V ’ P- Hunsur No. 18, and Plates. 

2. JBBRAS, Vol. X, pp.348ft. and Plates; Ep. Ind.,V ol. VI, p.13', note 

inUne 7 ° f Sandora plates 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 23411. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 7 7ff. * 

5 - Gf. QJMS, VoI. XLV, p. 66. 

• r M Vo !- IV, trans., p. 85. We also failed to explain the 

expression while discussing the inscription in the Successors of the Sdtavahanas, 
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Indravarman read sarva-pahgu-parihrta and translated the 
expression as Tree from all lame people 5 , although Kielhorn 
later pointed out that the correct reading is panga and not 
pahgu. 1 

P.B. Desai offered several suggestions on the interpreta¬ 
tion of this word. In a note published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society , he explained panga as ‘form 5 or ‘shape 5 
and interpreted the passage Bhairavah pahge Gadyanakah occurr¬ 
ing in the Panjim plates as ‘Gadyanakas (i.e. coins of that 
name) of the Bhairava type 5 , although an alternative suggestion 
offered was that pdiige may be a mistake for pohge derived from 
pon meaning ‘gold 5 . 2 But later he gave up the above inter¬ 
pretations of the word and offered the following suggestion : 
“The expression is not found in Sanskrit or Prakrit. It may, 
however, be connected with the Kannada pahgu meaning 
‘obligation 5 or ‘indebtedness 5 . This suggestion is supported by 
the context which shows that the ground for the collection of 
panga or fee was obligation. The word has passed into the 
Marathi language and is used in expressions like panga phednem 
(to discharge the debt). 553 

The word panga =panga as found in the inscriptions refer¬ 
red to above is no doubt the same as Telugu pahgamu recognised 
in Brown’s Telugu-English Dictionary in the sense of a tax in 
the shape of one-fourth of the produce collected in olden times 
by the government on lands in the possession of gods and 
Brahmanas 5 (dcva-Brdhmana-vrttula xnida purvapu sarkdruvdru 
tisikone caturth-aridam — ayina kappamu ). It may be connected 
with Tamil pahgu and Malayalam pahka recognised in Wilson s 
Glossary in the sense of ‘a share 5 . R. Narasimha Rao drew my 
attention to the use of the word in a large number of Telugu 
inscriptions of the medieval period. 

Inscription No. 588 in the South Indian Inscriptions , Vol. 
VI, dated Saka 1189 (1267 A.D.), contains the passage dya- 
sumkkamu patigga ldkumdan = istimi, “we have made this grant 
with the exemption of aya-Sulka and panga”. No. 257 of Vol. 
X of the same work, dated Saka 1133 (1211 A.D.) has similarly 


i. 


2 . 

3 - 

note 2. 


JBBRAS , op. cit., pp. 365-66; E P. Bid., Wo 1 . VI, p. i 3 > nole 3 « 
QJMS, loc. cit. 

Efi. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 75 ! cf. also ibid -> Voh XXXI > P- 2 3 6 ’ 
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i vrttiki pangdmu ledu, “there is no paiiga in respect of this gift 
land”. No. 405 (Saka 1187=1265 A.D.), No. 422 (Saka- 
1191 = 1269 A.D.), Nos. 449 and 450 (Saka 1202= 1280 A.D.), 
No. 488 (Saka 1221 = 1299 A.D.), No. 492 (Saka 1225 = 1303 
A.D.), No. 499 (Saka 1233 = 1311 A.D.), No. 520 (Saka 
1238=1316 A.D.), No. 527 (Saka 1241 = 1319 A.D.), No. 
539 (of the time of Kakatlya Rudra) and No. 540 (of the time 
of Kakatlya Prataparudra) of the same volume have the follow¬ 
ing passages respectively: (1) dunnuoarikirii bamggamu Iddu (the 
cultivators of this land are exempted from paiiga ), (2) evaru 
dunninanu pamga-tappu pariiga-suiiikamu pannu kanika dariianamu 
e-mSralavdrmu Smim gona-lldu (paiiga-tappu, paiiga-iulka, pannu, 
kanika and darSana are not levied from the cultivators anywhere), 
(3) pamgamu sarvvamanyamu (a free holding which is paf.ga, 
i.e. free from paiiga), (4) parnga (not pamggu as in the printed 
text) kanika mannana a-camdr-arkkamuganu (we have permanently 
exempted it from paiiga and kanika), (5) i ceniki pariiga-lappu- 
surhkamu adigina-varu(varu) pamca-mahapatakanam baduduru (the 
collectors of paiiiga-tappu-Sulka will be committing the five great 
sins), (6) pamgamu Ukumdanum sarvva-manyamugdnu manitimi 
(nopaiiga will be levied by us on the free-holding), (7) ellandnli - 
kini upakfiti pamgamu putti madalu kanika darisanamu maiiinirfistimi 
(we exempt from upaksiti, parnga, putfi, madalu, kanika and 
darSana for ever), (8 ) parhga-sarvva-manyamu... iciri (made the 
grant of a free-holding as paiiga, i.e., exempted from parnga), 
(9) patfiga-manyamu (a free-holding which is paiiga, i.e. free from 
panga), (10) pamgamu vettina padupdpdlam badu-varu (the collec¬ 
tors oipanga from the cultivators of this land will be commit- 
tmg all sins), and (11) paiiga-mdnyamugd vidice (made the 
o mg paiiga, i.e. free from paiiga ). The passage pamg- 
(e ^ mpted from P a mga) also occurs in Inscription 
Vol II m 0ng ° le m thC InSCTiptions °f the Nellere District, 

. . ^. n ,, t ^ eSe records paiiga or paiiga, besides panga-tappu and 
Panga-iulka, or pamga-ta PP u-.tulka in a single compound, is in 
.J ca _ ses mentl °ned along with other levies called dya-Mka, 
pannu, kanika, darSana, upakfili, putti and madalu. In some cases, 
ie wor panga as been taken as an adjective in the sense of 

. rCe panga - 7 he dlstlnct ion between panga-tappu and 

Panga-iulka 1S not clear. While panga-iulka may be the same 
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as panga explained above, pahga-tappu may indicate interest or 
fine on arrears of panga . 

Of the seven other items mentioned in the records quoted 
above, darlana is the same as Persian nazrana , originally a gift 
or present from an inferior to a superior, a holy man or a prince. 
Both aya and lulka mean ‘toll, tax, customs. 5 etc., and the com¬ 
pound aya-$ulka may have been used in the records in the sense 
of customs duties . Wilson’s Glossary recognises pannu as a 
Tamil word meaning ‘tax, tribute, custom, rent’. It is also 
recognised in Brown’s Telugu-English Dictionary in the sense of 
‘a tax, rent, duties’. Kanika seems to be the same as Kannada 
kamke-kaiie or kariike-kappa recognised by Wilson in the sense 
of ‘a present from an inferior to a superior, a subscription, a 
donation’. Brown recognises Telugu kanika or kanaka in the 
same sense. Pulti reminds us of Telugu putli-dosillu recognised 
by Wilson in the sense of ‘a fee of two handfuls from each putfi 
of grain paid to the village servants’. Madalu similarly re¬ 
minds us of what Wilson says under mdda: “a half pagoda; 
whence it is applied to a rate of rent or payment of 50 per 
cent.” The real meaning of upakfiti is doubtful; but it may 
be a tax on inferior land or a levy to meet the royal upaksaya 
(loss in some undertaking). 1 

The Hitnahebbagilu plates of Kadamba Mrgesvarman 
uses the expression parikrta-pahg-otkota (exempted from panga 
and utkota ), in which utkota is another allied fiscal term like 
panga . The -Sanskritic form utkota is not found in the lexicons; 
but its Prakrit form ukkoda , as used in the Jain Vyavahdrasutra , 
has been recognised by H.T. Seth in his Paiasaddamahannavo in 
the sense of ‘things to be offered to the rajakula (the king, royal 
officers and members of the royal family)’ and ‘presents made 
to the king and others’. The same lexicon recognised ukkoda , 
which appears to be a feminine form of the same word, as found 
in works like the Ddinamamala , Prainaiydkaranasutra and Vipaka - 
fruta, in the allied sense of ‘bribe’. 

While the form panga may be a word derived from panga 
in the same sense, panga may be a wrong spelling of panga . 
The expression sarva-panga-parihrta (exempted from all the 
pangas) used in some cases would suggest that panga often indi- 

i. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary , p. 351. 
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cated a levy in general and that there were various kinds of it. 
The use of expressions like panga-iulka and patlga-tappu (cf. also 
panga-tappu-lulka) in the same context along with other taxes 
seems to suggest that panga was sometimes also used to indicate 
a particular group of levies. 

II 

The Anjaneri copper-plate inscription of Bhoga^akti.and 
Tejovarman. published in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 225ff., contains the iollowing passage in lines 32fT.— 

Samagiri-vasiavyanam vanijdm candr-a^kka* kalikarh sulkam = 
adeyam samasta-rajye n = dstij aparam ca aputra-dhanaiii n = 
asti I umbara-bhedah rdja-puru$dnam = auasakj jemakas = ca 
n = dsli j 

The passage has been translated as follows: 

“The merchants residing in Samagiri [pattana] shall, for 
ever, be exempt from the payment of customs duties through¬ 
out the kingdom; their property shall not escheat to the State 
in the absence of a male heir; nor [shall they pay registration 
fee] owing to partition of joint property; and they shall not 
have to provide accommodation and provisions to the State 
officials. 5 ’ 

As regards umbara-bheda, which was forbidden for the royal 
officers along with avasaka and jemaka. it was interpreted as ‘the 
partition of joint property 5 and the editor of the inscription 
says, “Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit informs me that umbara (deri¬ 
ved from Sanskrit udumbara) wood is still used for the door sill 
in Maharashtra and that therefore the sense is partition of the 
joint family property. 55 This view is, however, clearly wrong 
since the passage apparently prohibits the royal officers to do 
what is called umbara-bheda. 

Umbara is no doubt the same as unmara of the charter of 
Visnusena, 1 in which the injunction umbara-bhedah rajapurufa- 
ndm...n=asii of the Anjaneri plates appears as unmara-bhedo na 
karaniyo rajapurusena. The word umbara=unmara is the same as Pali 
ummdra , Prakrit ummara and Gujarati umbro or umro , all meaning 
‘a threshold 5 . The reference is apparently to the door of a 

i. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXX, p. 170. See also below. 
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house. The royal officers were therefore prohibited to break 
open the door of a merchant’s house for confiscation of any 
movable property or for arresting a person. The Visnusmrti 
(V. 116) prescribes a fine of 100 Panas for the samudra-grha- 
bhedaka (i.e. one who breaks open the sealed or closed door 
of a house) while the Kautiliya ArlhaSdstra (III. 20) speak of 48 
Panas as the fine for the same offence. But the royal officers 
were' apparently not barred if the entrance into a house was 
necessary in connection with the discharge of their duty. The 
prohibition in both the Anjaneri plates and Visnusena’s record 
constitutes a privilege granted in favour of certain merchants. 

The passage rdjapurusdriam=avdsako jemaka$=ca n = dsti 
is to be compared to such privileges as rajasevakanam vasatidanda - 
praydnadandau na stall (i.e. ‘there should be no levy either for 
the stay of the king’s servants at the village or for their passage 
through it’), 1 a-parariipard-balwarda-graharia (i.e. c no bullocks 
should have to be supplied in succession by the villagers when 
the king’s officials would have to pass through their village’), 2 
a-kura-collaka-vindsi-khatv-avdsa (i.e. ‘the villagers should not 
have to supply to the touring officials of the king such articles 
as boiled or unboiled rice, pot, fuel and cot and also accommo¬ 
dation’) 3 , etc., found in numerous other copper-plate grants. 

It is well-known that the villagers were required to provide 
for the food, accommodation and conveyance to the royal 
officials who visited their villages for the purpose of collecting 
the king’s grain-share or taxes. The Anjaneri plates use the 
expression avasaka , which is no doubt the same as vasati-danda 
and dvasa mentioned in the other records, apparently with 
reference to the villagers’ obligation to provide for accommoda¬ 
tion to the royal officials on tour. As indicated above, this 
was one of the three principal obligations of the villagers, the 
other two being the provision for food and conveyance for the 
officials. Jemaka , mentioned along with avdsaka in the Anjaneri 
plates, thus means either of these two. 

Jemaka also occurs in some other records, e. g., in the 

passage sarva-ditya-visti-jemaka-kara-bhara-parilrina used as an 


1. Ind . Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 318. 

2. Sircar, The Successors of the Sdtavdhanas y pp. 186-87 

3. Loc. cit. 
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epithet of the gift village in the Nagardhan plates 1 of Svamika- 
raja. The passage no doubt means, ‘exempted from the burden 
of all dilya, forced labour (viffi), jemaka arid taxes’. But V.V. 
Mirashi, while translating the above inscription, takes jemaka- 
kara as a compound expression and says, jemaka-kara was a 
cess levied on villagers for providing boarding to royal officers 
camping in the village.” 2 It seems, however, that kara meaning 
‘taxes in general’ should have to be understood here separately 
from jemaka which was not a cess collected periodically, but 
refers to the obligation of the villagers for offering certain faci¬ 
lities to the royal officials when the latter happened to visit 
their villages or camped therein in connection with their official 
business. 

The word jemaka no doubt means the obligation of the 
villagers to provide for the food of the royal officers on tour 
since it is apparently the same as Marathi jeva explained in 
Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms , s.v, jewa as c a 
feed, a meal, subsistence which the villagers were bound to 
provide for the subordinate servants or peons when sent to 
receive the collections’. 

Molesworth’s Marathi-English Dictionary derives it from 
jevneih — Sanskrit jamana , from jam , ‘to eat,’ through Hindi jivnd, 
and likewise explains it as ‘a dinner or supper, a meal, a feed, 
board [as of a Peon biletted]’. 

In this connection, a few words may be said about dilya 
mentioned in the Nagardan plates along with the obligation to 
supply free labour (uifti) and free food {jemaka) and to pay 
kara (taxes). It occurs in some other records, e.g., in the passage 
sa-ditya-dana-karana occurring as an epithet of the gift land in 
the Mota-Machiala plates of Dhruvasena I, dated 525 A.D. 3 
Dilya seems to be a modification of Sanskrit datti (an offering, 
a gift) or a re-Sanskritized form of Prakrit dijja = Sanskrit deya 
(a gift), in the sense of presents to be made on such occasions 
as the birth of a prince. 

In the passage quoted above from the Mota-Machiala 
plates, dana means cess, tolls or customs duties as indicated by 

1. Ep, Ind Vol. XXVIII, p. 9, text lines 19-20. 

2. Ibid*, p. 11, note 4. 

3. Ibid,, Vol. XXXI, p. 301, text line 14. 
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I-L ^'-T dd A ma ^ PaSSagCS Hke damdaya-danibhog-adikam, 
dana-volapan-adi-vifaya, etc.,* while karana seems to be a levy £ 

paying the Aorapar who were the tax-collectors. Wihon’s 
Glossary explains Karana as ‘a scribe or writer, a clerk, and in 

to m Tamn CeS r a C ° lleCt0r . 0f revenu e, a tax-gatherer’ and refers 
to fami Karrfika-mtrasi and Kannada Karanika-vartana or 

Karmkvartan respectively as ‘the hereditary fees or perouisites 
of the village accountant’, and a ‘a cess levied originally for the 
support of the district accountant 5 . 1 


i. At p. 170 above, the word pafiga has been interpreted in a few 
cases as ‘free from panga * (Nos. 3, 8 and 11). The real meaning may be 
that, in these cases, all the taxes were exempted but not the cess called 
panga which was usually levied from rent-free holdings according to Brown’s 
Dictionary. See also the Panjim plates, cited at p. 168 above, which reeord 
such a gift of land. 



Chapter XIII 

CHARTER OF VISNUSENA 
I 

The charter of Visnusena, apparently found somewhere in 
the Gujarat region and belonging to the sixth century A. D., 
is of considerable palaeographical and lexical interest. In it, the 
symbol for ‘five’ exactly resembles the ahara na while that for 
‘ten’ looks somewhat like nda, and, in writing ‘one-half’ and 
‘one-fourth,’ a symbol exactly resembling the aksara vi has been 
employed before those for ‘ten’ and ‘five’ respectively. Thus 
the symbol indicating ‘one-half’ looks somewhat like vinda and 
that indicating ‘one-fourth’ exactly like vino. Whether these 
are developed and modified forms of the symbols originally used 
in writing ‘one-half’ and ‘one-fourth’ cannot be satisfactorily 
determined and the occurrence of the symbols for ‘five’ and 
‘ten’ respectively for ‘one-fourth’ and ‘one-half’ is also not 
very easy to explain. It should, however, be pointed out that 
vi may be taken to stand for the word viriisati meaning ‘twenty . 
In that case, it can be suggested that vi -5 means ‘5 in relation 
to 20’, i. e. to = t> and vi-10 indicates ‘10 in relation to 20 5 , 
i.e. = In this system - may have been expressed with 
vi placed before the two symbols jointly indicating 15. It is 
clear, however, that all fractions could not be written with 
the help of 20 alone. But whether a fraction like f- was 
expressed as ‘5 in relation to 40 5 is more than what we can say 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit. But the 
record abounds in words which are not to be traced in the 
standard Sanskrit lexicons and are in many cases extremely 
difficult to interpret. As will be seen from our discussion 
below, some of these words are of Prakrit origin and may be 
explained with the help of the vocabularies of some forms of 
Prakrit speech. A number of obscure and technical words, 
which could not be traced, to any other work, have been con- 
jecturally explained. 



Charter of Visi.wena ^ 

r x _ fhe document is dated on the 5th day of the bright half 
of Sravana in the year 649 and the endorsement it bears on the 
/th day of the dark half of Karttika in the year 357. Both 
the dates are expressed in symbols instead of numerical figures 
of the decimal notation. We have to note that the year 357 
refers to a date later than that indicated by the year 649 as, 
it will be clear from our discussion below, the endorsement 
must be some years later than the document itself. Now, 
considering the palaeography of the document, the year 649 
can only be referred to the Vikrama era and taken as corres¬ 
ponding to 592 A.D. This is also supported by the fact that 
the later date, year 357, which, considering the palaeography 
of the endorsement, can only be referred to the Traiku{aka- 
Kalacuii-Cedi era or the Gupta-Valabhl era, corresponds 
eithei to 605 A.D. or to 676 A.D. This no doubt precludes 
the possibility of referring the year 649 to the Saka era and 
taking it to correspond to 727 A.D. which would be later than 
605 or 676 A.D. That the use of the Vikrama era was not 
unknown in the Kathiawar (Gujarat) region, to which our 
record seems to belong, is suggested by the Dliiniki plates of 
Jaikadeva, dated Vikrama 794 (737 A.D.), 1 found from Okha* 
mandal (Jamnagar District, Gujarat). The Vikrama Samvat 
seems to have penetrated into that region from Rajasthan 
where w'e notice its use in records dating from the third century 
A.D. 2 The use of the Vikrama era in the present inscription 
may possibly be explained by the suggestion that the merchants, 
in whose favour the document was issued, were accustomed 
to its use. It seems reasonable to think that the Jains, mostly 
a mercantile community, were greatly responsible for the 
development of the Vikrama and Salivahana-Saka sagas as 
well as for the spread of both the Vikrama and Saka eras. 3 

The document records an order, issued from the vasaka 
(residence) at Lohata, by a ruler named Visnusena (called 
Visnubhata in the endorsement) who is endowed with the 
subordinate titles Mahakarldkrtika , Mahadandanqyaka , Maha- 
pratihdra , Mahdsdmanta and Maharaja, The real meaning of 

1. Bhandarkar, op, cit ., No. 17. 

2. Ibid ., Nos. iff. 

3. Gf. The Age of Imperial Unity {Hist, Cult, Ind. Pcop,, Vol. II), p. 114; 
IHQ , Vol. XXIX, p. 296. 
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Karlakrtika is unknown; but it n»y httvc indicated a royal 
agent 1 or a judge of a superior court or an officer, like the pie- 
sent day Legal Remembrancer, inviting the kings attention 
to what was done or left undone. Dandamyaka was either 
a leader of the army or the chief of the police with power of 
judging criminal offences. 2 Mahdpralihara , literally the great 
door-keeper 5 6 , was the king’s chamberlain who may have also 
been the chief of the palace-guards and the royal bodyguards. 3 
It is interesting to note that precisely the same five feudatory 
titles, the panca-mahasabda , 4 are also known to have been used 
by Dhruvasena I (Gupta-Valabhi years 206-26 = 525-45 A.D.) 
of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, 5 although to whom exactly 
he owed allegiance is difficult to determine in the absence of 
further light on the subject. 

The order of Mahasainaiila-Mahdrdja Visnusena was ad¬ 
dressed to his subordinates and officials such as the Rdjan , Raja- 


putra , Rdiasthaniya, Ayuklaka , Viniyuklaka , Saulkika , Coroddkaranika , 
Vailabdhika , Drdhgika , Gala and Bhafa, to other officials executing 
the ruler’s orders as well as to the Dhruvddhikarana, Rdjan and 
Rdjapulra apparently refer to subordinate rulers and their sons 
put in charge of administrative units. Rdjasthdniya means 
a feudatory or viceroy. 0 Ayuklaka possibly means a magistrate 
appointed by the king and Viniyuklaka (the same as tad-dyuktaka , 
lan-niyulaka or lad-viniyuklaka) an officer of a similar category 
appointed by the viceroy. 7 Saulkika is of course a customs 
officer and Coroddharanika a prefect of the police. Vailabdhika 
may have been the custodian of recovered stolen property as 
the yukla (officer) of the Manusmrti (VIII. 34), although the 
Rdjalarahgini (VII. 161-63) uses the word vilabdhi probably 
in the sense of an assignment. The Drdhgika mubt have been 
the officer in charge of a drahga which is explained as ‘a town’ 


1. Sel. Iiis ,, Vol. I, p. 360, note 9. 

2. Ibid,, p. 260, note 1. 

3. Ibid,, p. 33, note 9, 

4. Cf. Rajatarafigim , IV. 140-43 and 680; 1 HQ, Vol. XXIII, p. 226. 
In the South Indian records, pancci-mahdiabda seems to refer to the privilege 
to enjoy the sounds of five kinds of musical instruments ( Corp, Ins, Itid., 
Vol. Ill, p. 276, note). 

5. Gf. Bhandarkar, op, cit,, Nos. 1304-05. 

6. Sel, Ins,, p. 391, note 5. 

7. Ibid,, p. 360, note 7- p. 351, note 1; p. 284, note 3. 
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in the lexicons and used in the sense of ‘a town or village 5 in 
Jain literature, but is known to have the sense of ‘a watch- 
station 5 in the Rdjatarangini (VIII. 2010). 1 Cata and Bhata 
are often taken to mean regular and irregular soldiers respec¬ 
tively, although the Bhatas appear to have been policemen, 
watchmen or peons, and Cata the leader of a group of them. 
Instead of Cata , some inscriptions use the word Ckdtra , often 
explained as an umbrella-bearer 5 . 2 It is interesting to note 
that the word chdtra has actually been used in the sense of ‘a 
court peon in line 12 of Visnusena’s charter. In the former 
Chamba State, the Cad {Cata) was the ruler of a Pargana. 3 

Visnusena’s order was addressed not only to the 
subordinates and officials, but also to the dhruv-adhikarana , i.e. 
the office of the dhruva . The expressions dhruvadhikarana , dhruvas - 
than-adlukarana and Dhruv-adhikaraiiika are peculiar to the records 
of the Maitrakas of ValabhI. Dhruva has been explained 
as being still used in Saurashtra and Kutch to denote c a person 
who superintends, on behalf of the Raja, the collection of the 
royal share from lands 5 , and Dhruva is still a surname among 
the Gujarati people. 4 5 6 Visnusena has the interesting epithet 
paramabhattaraka-Iri-bava-pad-dnudhyata , i.e. meditating on (or, 
favoured by) 5 the feet of the illustrious bava who was a para¬ 
mount ruler. This reminds us of the fact that, in several 
Maitraka records, Paramabhattdraka-Mahdrdjddhirdja-Paramelvara 
Sildditya III (Gupta-Valabhl years 343-65 = 662-84 A.D.) is 
represented as paramabhattdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-paramcsvara-srl- 
bava-pad-dnudhyala , while his son Siladitya IV is endowed with 
the same epithet with the only substitution of the word bappa 
(i.e. ‘father’) for bava. Fleet explained bava as indicating an 
uncle or a relation of the father’s generation. 6 

In connection with the possible relation of the issuer of 
our record with the Maitrakas, reference should also be made 


1. Gf. Stein, Kalliana's Rdjatarangini, trans., Vol. II, pp. 29if. 

2. Cf. Set . Ins, , p. 414, note 5. 

3. Sircar, Ind, Ep, Gloss,, p. 64. 

4. Gf. Set, Ins, , p, 404, note 1; Corp, Ins. Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. igo,note;H. 
D. Sankalia, Archaeology of Gujarat , p. 200 and note. The word dhruva may 
refer to the fixed shares of different crops collected for the king. 

5. Gf. Sel, Ins., p. 454, note 3. 

6. Corp . Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 186, note. 
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to his name, viz. Visnusena or Visnubhata. We know that 
the names of the Maitraka kings ended usually with the word 
sena y but sometimes also with the word bhata. 1 What is, how¬ 
ever, more interesting is that, as in the case of Visnusena- 
Visnubhata, sometimes a Maitraka ruler is found to have borne 
a name ending with both sena and bhata. We know that 
Maitraka Dhruvasena II Baladitya (Gupta-Valabhi years 
310-21=629-40 A.D.), who was the son-in-law of king Harsa 
of Kanauj, has been mentioned in the Si-yu-ki of Hieun-tsang 
by the name Dhrubhata or Dhruvabhata. 2 

We have seen that Mahasamanta-Maharaja Visnusena 
(Visnubhata) claimed some relation with his overlord or pre¬ 
decessor described as paramabliattaraka-Iri-bava . The date of 
the document, 592 A.D., as well as its possible place of issue 
somewhere in the Gujarat-Kathiawar region would suggest 
that this overlord was probably the Kalacuri king Sahkaragana 
whose Abhona plates are dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (595 
A.D.). 3 This seems to be supported further by other facts. 
The Sarasavni plates of Kalacuri Buddhai'aja, son of Sahkara- 
gana, dated in the year 361 (609 A.D.), 4 were issued from 
Anandapura, which is the modern Anand 5 6 in the Kaira Dis¬ 
trict in Gujarat. Dadda I of the Gurjara house of NandTpurl 
(Nandor in the old Rajpipla State) and Broach is described as 
Gurjara-nrpali-vaMa-mcihodadhau Sri-saha-jamma Krsna-hrday- 
dhit-aspadah kaustubha-matiir—iva* with a probable allusion to 
his allegiance to Kalacuri Krsna, father of Sankaragana. The 
Kalacuris certainly extended their power over the northern 
Maratha country and Malwa 7 and probably also over some 
adjoining regions. King Krsna’s coins, styled Krsnaraja-riipaka 
in the Anjaneri inscription of Prthivicandra Bhogasakti, dated 

1. Gf. names like Dharasena (I-IV), Dhruvasena (I-III) and those 
like Dhrubhata and Derabhata (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 394). The name¬ 
ending bhata also occurs in the contemporary ruling family of the Gurjaras of 
Nandipuri. 

2. Gf. Watters, On Tuan Chwang's Travels in India , Vol. II, pp. 246-47. 

3. Bhandarkar, op. cit. } No. 1206. 

4. Ibid., No. 1208. 

5. Ep. Ind ., Vol. VI, p. 297. 

6. Gf., e.g., Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 82, 88. 

7. They granted lands in the Nasik region and issued charters from 
UjjayinI and Vaidisa (Vidisa). Gf. Bhandarkar, loc. cit., Nos. 1206-08. 
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709 A. D., are not only found in the Nasik District, but also 
in the islands of Bombay and Salsette. 1 2 The above facts 
no doubt suggest that the Kalacuris very probably succeeded 
in extending their power over the Gujarat-Kalhiawar region 
or at least over wide regions of that area and that, from the 
middle of the sixth century A.D., all rulers of that region, bear¬ 
ing subordinate titles, owed allegiance to the Kalacuris. It 
may further be noted that the date of our inscription falls in 
the period between the rule of the Maitraka king Dliarasena 
II (Gupta-Valabhl years 252-70 = 571-89 A.D.) and that of 
Slladitya I Dharmaditya (Gupta-Valabhl years 286-90 = 605-09 
A.D.). Thus if Visnusena (Visnubhata) actually belonged 
to the Maitraka dynasty, his rule may be accommodated bet¬ 
ween 589 and 605 A.D., although it has to be admitted that the 
introductory part of the epigraph under study does not follow 
that of the Maitraka records. But if Lohata, and not 
Valabhi, was his headquarters, it is possible to suggest that he 
was ruling side by side with the Maitraka king or kings of 
Valabhi, even though he belonged to the same family or a 
branch of it. Lohata is, however, mentioned as Lohataka- 
grama in the endorsement and may have been merely a village 
in the dominions of Visnusena. 

The inscription says that Visnusena had been approached 
by the community of merchants, apparently of Lohata as 
suggested by the endorsement, with the request of being favoured 
with the ruler’s dcdra-slhiii-pdlra 2 which they might utilise in 
protecting and favouring their own people (loka-samgrah- 
dnugrah-artham ) and that the merchants were actually favoured 
with the ruler’s sthiti-pdtra used in the protection and settle¬ 
ment of the people of his dominions {janapadasya .... pariraksam- 
sanniveianaya). This sthiti-pdtra or dedra-sthiti-patra is elsewhere 
also called anugraha-stliiti-pdtra , sthili-vyavastha and sthiti-pdtra - 
vyavastha and is actually a long list of regulations which look 
like prevalent customary laws without much modification. 
At the end, king Visnusena (Visnubhata) further says that, 
in addition to the dear as quoted, he also approved of other 
dcdiras that were handed down from ancient times. He ends 

1. Ep. Ind Vol. XXV, p. 229. 

2. The word pdtra has been used in the sense of pat fa. 
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with the request that his anugraha-sthiti-patra should be approv¬ 
ed and followed by the future rulers of the country. The 
executor ( Dulaka ) of the document was Bhaddaka who was 
an officer of the department of war and peace (sandhivigrah- 
adhikaran-ddhikrla ) . The main document ends with the date 
and the representation of Visnusena’s signature. 

This is followed by an endorsement according to which 
Samanta Avanti issued an order from Darpapura to his own 
officials informing them that he had given his assent to the 
sthili-vyavastha granted by the illustrious Visnubhata (Visnu- 
sena) to the community of merchants residing at Lohataka- 
grama (apparently the same as Lohafa, from where Visnusena’s 
document had been issued) and that persons conducting their 
respective trades and following the above slhiti-patra-vyavaslha 
should not be disturbed in any way. The endorsement ends 
with the second date referred to above. Whether Samanta 
Avanti was a subordinate of Mahasamanta-Maharaja Visnusena 
(Visnubhata) or whether the Lohata area came to form a 
part of the district ruled by Avanti at a later date cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. It is not improbable that Avanti 
was a Gurjara who dated his document in the Kalacuri era. 
If this suggestion may be accepted, the endorsement is to be 
regarded as dated in 605 A.D., only about 13 years after the 
original document. 

The said list of regulations or customary laws, which is 
full of obscure and technical words, is very valuable not only 
to a lexicographer, but also to all students of ancient Indian 
history. We know of an acara-vyavalha embodied in the 
Lakshmeshwar Kannada inscription 1 (circa 725 A.D.) of 
iiwataja Vikramaditya II of the Calukya house of Badami; but 
that lecord is small and damaged and is not of any help in the 
elucidation of the text of the dcaras quoted in the inscription 
under discussion. Some of the dcaras are mentioned in 
the Anjaneri plates"- of Bhogasakti and Tejovarman. A 

i. Ibid,, Vol. XIV, pp. igo-qi. 

..... ?' ! b ,i d -> ^ P- 237 ■Samagiri-vdstavvanam vamjarii candr-arka- 

kalikam sulkam—ddeyam samasla-rajye »=<hti/apara* ca apulra-dhamm «=&<// 
umbara-bhedah TajapuruwSm-avasako jmakai=ca n^asli/ kumaruahase riipM- 
nam-art-oUara-sataml samgmhane dvdlrimsad-rup a kaldkar„a 4 rcdanikdydm' sodasa 
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record 1 of Saka 973 (1050 A.D.) from Sudi, Dhanvar District 
registers the Sasana-maryade granted to eight Settis and eighty 
householders of the village whose shops and households were 
granted immunity from all imposts including the fixed land- 
rent for two srahes (years) after which they would have to pay 
the usual dues (sarv-aya). 

II 

We quote below the text of the seventy-two dcaras and 
make an attempt to explain them one by one. 2 

1 . Abutrakam na grahyam. Aputraka means 'the property 
belonging to a person who died without leaving a son 9 . 3 This 
seems to say that such property should not be confiscated by 
royal officials diregarding the claim of any legal heir other- 
than the son. 

2. Ummara-bhedo na karaniyo rdja-puru$ena . This is pro¬ 
bably connected with No. 1 above. The royal officials are 
asked not to break open or violate the ummara , the meaning of 
which is unknown. It may be related to the word udumbara 
(Pali ummara ; Prakrit ummara; Gujarati ttmbro, umro , ‘threshold 9 ). 
The reference may be to the threshold or door of a house. 
Visriu (V. 116) prescribes a fine of 100 panas for a sa-mudra- 
grha-bhedaka (one who breaks open the sealed door of.a house); 
but Kautilya speaks of 48 paiias as the fine for the same offence 
(Arthasastra, III. 20). 

rupakali/ lirdh-sphotane calvdri Tiipakdhj bhdrikdyam v(in\k-pulrasy=d$i-oltaTa- 
iataiii rupakdnam/ luuige grhltasya yac~c=ds;au )odaia va nagara-mahallakd 

uicarya vadantc tad=coa prdmdnmn / 

i. Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 77ff. The rules regarding the Settis were not 
applicable to the country, nor those of the country to the Settis. The guilt 
of the father should not affect the son, nor that of the son, his father. If a 
shop-keeper would strike a thief, robber, burglar, enemy or an evil-minded 
person in the verandah near the screen of the shop, there should be no guilt 
and no fine; but if he would strike them elsewhere, he should be fined 6 gold 

gadyoiws. rcm . nds us Qf Katyayana’s view quoted in Devanna-bha«a’s 

Smxlicandrika, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 58 : ddasy=anumakn=awa vyavasthatf 
nirupita I likhita lit sadd dhdryd mudritd rdja-mudrayd // fdstra-vud-yalnato rakfya 
tam nhik&a mnirpayet // It seems to recognise rdja-idwia among the sources 
of law. 

3. Ep. hid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 291 and note 13. 
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3. Udbhavaka-vyavahdro na grahyah. The word vyavahara 
here may be taken in the sense of ‘a law-suit’; but the real 
meaning of udbhavaka is uncertain. It may, however, refer to 
a case carelessly put before the court (cf. udbhdvana. ‘neglect’) 
or to one based on fabrication or false allegation. 

4. Sahkaya grahaiiam n—dsli. This is apparently related 
to No. 3 above. The royal officials should not go in for the 
apprehension of persons or for taking up a case against one or 
for seizing one’s things through mere suspicion {Sankd) of a 
crime. 

5. Purus-afiaradhe stri na grahya. This means to say that 
the wife should not be apprehended for her husband’s guilt. 

6 . Ksem-dgni-samutlhdne chalo na grdhyah. The word 
chala ordinarily means ‘a pretext’. But, in the Smrti literature, 
it is used in the sense of‘careless declaration’, while blulta means 
‘a solemn statement of truth’. 1 The word occurs in Nos. 7, 9 
and 31 below. Although the technical meaning seems to be 
preferable, the ordinary meaning of the word may be applied 
to all the cases, especially to No. 31. Kfem-agni seems to mean 
sacred lire such as is kindled on the occasion of marriage, 

etc. If we follow the technical sense of chala, the dcdra may 
mean that no half-hazard allegation should be entertained 
against one’s neighbour for the burning of one’s house when, 
according to the accused, the conflagration resulted from the 
sacred fire kindled in his house. But, if the ordinary meaning 
o t c \soi is piefeired, this may refer to a case involving the 
burning of a neighbour’s house, in which the plea that the 
conflagration was due to the sacred fire kindled in the house 
of the accused would not be acceptable. In Marathi, chala 
means harassment, or persecution,’ and it may be taken to 
indicate in the present context to signify ‘prosecution’. 

either that® SK " Wa ^dhyah. This means 

selfremon -1 r lere ^ ^ pieteXt for a ““ who was him- 
(2) ml l C ° r CUU . ms a blt from a neighbour’s ear, or that 

to the 8 T US f U °r WaS acce P table from a man in regard 
to the cutting of a bit from his own ears. Cf. karnna-t^ana 

^ niras > a bhSlena 
dbhihita and 2 ^ ”*** ** “ ^ 
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in No. 37 below. If hrasila may here be taken in the sense of 
‘sounded’, the reference may also be to a case in which the details 
of a dispute had previously reached the ears of the judge who 
was thus in a position to detect the fabricated element in the 
statement put to him without investigation. 

8. Arthi-pratyarlhind vind vyavalmro na grdhyah . A law¬ 
suit could be taken up for disposal only when the complainant 
and the defendant were both present and never in the absence 
of either of the parties. 

9. Apane dsanaslhasya chalo na grdhyah . This means either 
that (1) the pretext of being engaged in work at the shop should 
not justify the absence of a party to a law-suit from the court 
(cf. No. 8 above), or that (2) no careless statement of accusa¬ 
tion was acceptable from a person who had been, at the time 
of occurrence, busy in selling things in a shop or market (cf. 
No. 21 below). 

10. Go-sakalam na grdhyam. This seems to be related 
to No. 11 below. 

11. Sdmanl-amdlya-drddndm = anyesarii c = abhyupagame saya- 
niy-dsana-siddhannam na ddpayeL When a subordinate chief, 
an officer or an envoy of the king came to a village, the 
inhabitants thereof should not be compelled to supply beds 
or couches, seats and boiled rice. Some of these things, how¬ 
ever, are known to have been usually supplied by the 
villagers, and the kings are found to have exempted gift villages 
from these obligations. Cf. such pariharas or exemptions as 
a-k ura-co llaka-vi ndsi-kha tva -samudsa and a-parampard-balivarda- 
grahana explained in The Successors of the Satavdhanas, pp. 187ff. 
It may be pointed out that inscriptions speak of supplying 
bullocks to the touring officials by the inhabitants of 
different villages in succession, but not of supplying carts (cf. 
No. 10 above). The reference to boiled rice ( siddh-anna ) in 
particular may suggest that unboiled rice had to be supplied. 
But the expression siddh-anna also reminds us of sidha , ‘uncooked 

victuals’, in Hindi, Bengali, etc. 

12. Sarva-Srenindm ~ ek-dpanako na deyah. Members of 

different guilds should not be allowed to flock to the same 
market. The idea seems to be that different mercantile guilds 
should occupy different markets or at least different quarters 
of the same market. Otherwise, there might be disturbance. 
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13. Sarva-Srenibhih khova-danam na datavyam . All the 
guilds should not be compelled to pay khova, the meaning 
of which is unknown. It may be the same thing as the atlapali- 
bhaga or ‘the share of the lord of the market’, mentioned as 
a tax in the Rajatarangini (V. 164). 

14. Rajakule ='dhikaranasya ca rdj-argghika deyd; anyesdm = 
adeya . Periodical offerings to be made to the king should be 
brought to the palace or to the particular office engaged in 
collecting them, but not to anybody else. Rdj-argghika may 
be the same as raja-pradeya of the Manusmrti (VII. 119). 1 
The word also occurs in No. 45 below. 

15. Varikasya haste nyasako na sthapaniyali. This is pro¬ 
bably related to No. 14 above. The offerings meant for the 
king were not to be deposited with (or, no deposits should be 
entrusted to) the Varika . The word (cf. No. 72 below) seems 
to indicate a class of officials, three of which are mentioned 
in the record (cf. Nos. 27,28, 31, 47). It may be compared 
with Gujarati Vdredar or tax-gatherer. The Brhaspatismrti 2 
mentions Varika along with the calurvaidya , vaiiik> sarva-gramina , 
mahattara and others, while the Rajatarangini (VI. 345) speaks 
of the Kafaka-varika. The meaning is, however, not 
clear. The word may be connected with vara , probably 
meaning the member of a committee* and occurring in such 
expressions as vdra-go$thi , panca-vari and vara-pramukha found 
in inscriptions . 3 But the official designation Santi-varika , 
occurring in the inscriptions of the Candra kings of Bengal, 
has been explained as ‘probably a priest in charge of propi¬ 
tiatory ceremonies^ while Monier-Williams recognises the 
woid Naga-varika in his Sanskrit Dictionary and explains it as 

‘an elephant-driver or keeper’ and ‘the chief person in a court 
or assembly’. 

16. Para-vUaydl = karan-abhyagalo vanijakah para-refe na 
grahyali. The word resa means‘injury’; but its significance in 


cet al/of^atTs^daflv nawilllp v.^k ,eV M I i’ <t * ie l iea dman of the village should 

drink ; fue cft \°t! ‘ hin r ss ’ r 

i Vol. Ill, pp. 8, 166 . 
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the present context is unknown. The meaning of the 
dcara may be that a merchant belonging to another district or 
kingdom should not be accepted as a witness in a criminal 
case involving persons of a locality where he happened to be 
present on account of some reason or other. 

17. Avedanakena vina utkrfti na grahya . This seems to 
be related to No. 16 above; but the meaning of utkrfli is unknown. 
Avedanaka may indicate ‘a formal complaint in court’ and 
utkrfti may be the same as Pali ukkutthi and Sanskrit uikru$li or 
utkrofa , meaning ‘wailing’. A proper complaint, and not 
mere wailing, was acceptable to court. 

18. Vdkpdru$ya-dandaparu$yayoh sakfitve sari na grahya . 
The sarika bird could not be allowed to be a witness in cases of 
defamation and assault. 

19. pheiiku-kaddhaka-mla-damphakaj = ca victim na kara- 
yitavyah . The Dumphaka of a nila-kuti , liable to pay a certain 
tax, is also referred to in No. 48 below; but who are actually 
exempted from forced labour ( visti ) in the present case cannot 
be determined. The words dhehku , kaddhaka and dumphaka 
are unknown. Dhenku may de compared with Hindi dheiiki 
or dhehkuli meaning a machine for extracting juice, while 
kaddhaka seems to be a Prakrit form of Sanskrit kaiyaka, 
Dumphaka may be the same as Sanskrit drmphaka meaning one 
who presses’. The Nila-dumphaka possibly manufactured blue 
dye from the indigo plant. If dhenku is the same as Gujarati 
d/iikvo, Hindi dhehkli or dhehkul, in the sense of the contrivance 
(based on the principle of lever) for drawing water from a well, 
the drawers of water for the irrigation of fields may be the 
persons indicated by Dhehku-kaddhaka . 

20. Prapapuraka-gopalah rdja-grahena na grdhydh . Prapd- 
puraka is a person entrusted with prapa-purana , i.e. filling the 
cisterns with water in a place for watering cattle or supplying 
water to travellers’. Such persons as well as the milkmen were 
not to be apprehended or recruited for free labour on the 
king’s behalf. 1 

21. Grh-dpana-sthitandm mudra-patraka-dulakaih sahasa- 
varjjam = ahvanam na karaniyam . Persons engaged in work at 

i. Cf. Brhaspatismtti, p. 26 : gavdrii pracdre gopdla/i sa^rambhckrfivalab 
in the section on dhvdna (summons) and in the list of the n-asedhyah. 
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home or at their shops should not be summoned to court by 
means of a seal-ring or a letter or by a messenger unless they 
were involved in a criminal case. 1 

22. Paren = drth-dbhiyuktdndm vada-pratisamasane yajha- 
sallra-uivah-adifu dhvanam na kdrayet . Persons engaged in such 
works as a sacrifice or a marriage ceremony should not be 
summoned lo court to refute die charges brought against diem. 
Artha may refer to an artha-nuda or civil (and not a hirhsd-mula 
or criminal) suit. 2 Or, there may be reference here to two 
different sets of persons who should not be summoned, viz., 
(1) one engaged in yajiia, etc., 3 and (2) one already involved 
in another case. 4 A word like niratdndm seems to be under¬ 
stood after °adisu . 

23. jRji-dddn-abhilekhita-vyavalidre a-kd$lha-loha-baddhenci 
krta-pratibhuva gaptir = updsya . In connection widi a written 
complaint about the realisation of borrowed money, the debtor, 
when he was not under wooden or metal handcuffs because 
of security having been furnished for him by somebody, should 
enjoy the protection of the court. This seems to say that in 
the case of a debtor, for whom security had been furnished, 
neither handcuffs nor guards at court were necessary. When 
no pratibhu was furnished, the court had to arrange for the 
person’s watch and the cost of it had to be borne by the parties. 5 
The word adana frequently occurs in the latter part of the 
document; see Nos. 25, 48-51, 55-57, 59, 66 and 69. 

24. Varsasu sva-visayat bij-arlham = agataka-kaiyakah svd- 
mina na grahydli. Cultivators coming out of their areas for 
sowing seeds during the rainy sesson were not to be appre¬ 
hended or engaged by the king or landlord in free labour. 6 
See below, No. 52. 


o -o^ ibid., p. 24 : mudram dadyai tatlid patram puru$am id visarjayct . 

See also P.V. Kane, Kdtyayanasdroddhdra , verse 88. 

2. Vide Kdtyayanasdroddhdra, verse 108, 

3. Gf. Bxhaspatumrli , p. 22 : satlr-odvdh-odyato , etc., in the list of the 
n=dsedhyah. 

4 . Cf. TajnavaIkyasmrti, N.S. Press ed., p. iq 5 ; abhiyuktam ca 71= anyena. 

. . ,_ 5 ' Cf * quotation from Katyayana: atha cet pratibhur=n= 

asti 'aTya-yogyas—tu vadma/i / sa rakfilo dinasy=*iinte dadyad=bhrlyaya vitamin // 

6. Cf. Kauliliya Arlhasaslra, III. u : a-grdhydh karma-kalefu karsakd 
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25. Afadha-mdsi Pau$e ca dra^tavyam mana-pautavam; adane 
rupakah sa-padah saha dharmikena . The mdna-pautava , x which 
had to be examined in the months of Asadha and Pausa, seems 
to have been a store-house where grains were measured and 
stored. Possibly there were two kinds of store-houses, one 
working on a small fee and the other working free of charges; 
but there was no reduction of the tax for the latter. Adana 
no doubt refers to the collection of tax and dharmika may point 
to an extraordinary case somehow associated with religious 
merits or, as suggested by No. 65 below, with the permission 
or grace of the authorities. It is also possible to think that 
dharmika was a cess payable [in the name of a religions function] 
in addition to the usual tax (but cf. No. 43). This term is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the latter part of the document; see Nos. 
27,‘29-30, 32-33, 43, 45, 49, 51, 53-56, 58, 60-61, 65-67 and 69. 

26. A-samvadya vyavaharatah hdk-adikam ca dhany-adi 
pravefayato nifkasayato va Mkam = a$la-gunam ddpyah . It seems 
to be related to No. 25 above. If a store-house collected fees 
and stored and disposed of grains without informing the royal 
officials, it had to pay eight times the usual tax, i.e. ten silver 
coins. This may also refer to the bringing and taking out of 
goods without official checkup in regard to matters of Stilka, 
etc., as per the rules laid down. 2 

27. Petavika-vdrikena paiica-rdtrake paiica-rdtrake kartavyam - 
arggha-jiivedanam; anivedayato vinaye* rupakdli ?ad=dharmike padah. 
Petavika-vdrika appears to be a particular class of Vdrika or 
official, that was responsible for the delivery of the rdj-drgghikd 
received from the subjects once in five days. The word 
petavika is possibly associated with Marathi pethd (sub-division 
of a Taluk) or peth (a trading town or an emporium). The 
fine for non-delivery was six silver coins; but, in the case of 
dharmika , i.e. when there was any reasonable excuse, the fine 


raja-purusas = ca . See also Brhaspalismrti, pp. 22, 26, and Kdtydyanasdroddhdra, 

i. 10 For paulava (measures), tula-mana-pautava and^ pautav-apacara (fraud 
in regard to measures), see Kauliliya ArthaJastra, IV. 2 (cf. pp. 103-05 o 

M y s°rc f^ Kau(U;ya Arihamra , II. 23 (cf- Mysore cd., p. i») on rnfkram 

and £-/n- similar contexts, the author uses both vinaye and vinayah (cf. 
No. 30 below). 
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is 


was only one-fourth silver coin. Vmaya means fine . It i 
also possible that the dcdra refers to the rule that, every five 
days the official should fix prices ( arggha) of commodities and 
inform the higher authorities about the prices so fixed - 

28 Uttarakulika-varikaih mana-bhanda-meya-gate bahir—na 
santavyam. Ultarakulika , like Pelavika, apparently meant another 
class of Vdrika or official. The Uttarakulikas appear to have 
been associated with the law-court. In cases of dispute in 
regard to the measurement, the measuring pot or the thing 
measured, such officers were possibly not allowed to go out of 
the court to be influenced by one party or the other. 

29. Uttarakulika-varikamm=eva karana-sannidhau Chalrena 
trir=aghufitandm nirupasthanad— vinaye rupaka-dvayam sa-pddam 
saha dharmikeiia. Karana apparently means adhikarana, ! a law- 
court’, and Chdtra seems to indicate a peon or a constable. 
Kararia as a contraction of adhikarana is found in the Midnapur 
plates of SaSaiika, 1 2 3 while the word chalra is used in the above 
sense in several inscriptions. 4 5 It seems that there was no 
excuse for the absence of the Varikas of the Ultarakulika class 
when thrice summoned to court by a court peon. The fine 
for the offence was two and one-fourth silver coins even if there 


was any good reason for absence. 

30. Vyavahdr-abhilekhitaka-karana-scvakasy = a-madhyahnad = 
urdhvam nirupasthitasya vinayo rupakah $at ~ sa-padas = saha dhar - 
mikena . If the clerks 6 who had to write down the statements 
of cases in the law-court were absent from the court after mid¬ 
day, they were liable to a fine of six and one-fourth silver coins 
together with the dharmika . 

31. A-madhyahnad - urdhvam = Uttarakulika-varikdmm chalo 
n = asti. No pretext of the Uttarakulika-vdrikas , absent from 
the court after midday, was to be accepted. For cliala, see 


1. Gf. Narada quoted in the Yajnavalkyasmrli , p. 126. For the word 
vinqya, cf. Nos. 29-30, 33-34 and 37-38. 

2. Gf. Matimmjrti, VIII. 402 : pafica-ratre panca-ratrc pakfe pakse=’thavd 

gate I kurvlta c=aifarh pratyaksam=argha-samsthdOanam nr pah. Sec also Yai- 

fiavalkyasmrti , p. 270. 

3. Vide Pravasi (Bengali), Sravana, B.S. 1350, pp. 29iff.; JRASB, 
Letters, Vol XI, 1945, pp. 8-9. 

4. Gf. Scie'i Inscriptions, p. 414 and note 5. 

5. Gf. adhikarana-lekhaka, ‘an official recorder’, in the Raj alarahgini , 

VI. 38. 
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Nos. 6, 7 and 9 above. The ordinary meaning of the word 
seems to suit the present context better. 

o2. Arggha-vancane rupaka-trayaiii sa-padarii saha dharini- 
kciia . This may refer to the Petavika-varikas (cf. No. 27 above). ' 
In cases of fraud in regard to the delivery of rdj-argghikd, the 
officers concerned were liable to a fine of three and one-fourth 
silver coins and the fine could not be reduced even when there 
was a reasonable excuse. Arggha-vaiicana may, however, also 
refer to the flouting of the prices fixed by the authorities (cf. 
No. 27 above). 

33. Mudr-dpacare vinaye rupakdh $al=sa-pddah saha 
dhdrmmikena . Mudr-apacara is the crime of using counterfeit 
coins (or, the misuse of official seals), the fine for which was 
six and one-fourth silver coins and no execusc for reduction of 
the fine was allowed. 1 

34. Sthavara-vyavahdre sdmantaih avasitasya vinayo r up aka- 
Satarn-a$t = ollaram 108. Samanta possibly means a subordi¬ 
nate ruler (cf. No. 11 above). The meaning of the acara may 
be that a subordinate ruler was liable to pay a fine of 108 silver 
coins if he disposed of a case involving landed property with¬ 
out informing his overlord (cf. No. 35 below). If the word 
samanta may be taken in the sense of men from neighbouring 
villages who had to settle boundary disputes, 2 the meaning of 
the acara may possibly be that the defeated party in a boundary 
dispute had to pay a fine of 108 silver coins. But the fine 
seems to be rather heavy for a case like this. 

35. Samvadane rupakdh catuspaiicdsat. Taking samanta in 
the sense of a subordinate ruler (cf. No. 34 above), this seems 
to mean that the fine was only 54 silver coins (i.e. half the 
amount prescribed in No. 34 above), if information had been 
later given to the overlord about the case. In case the alter¬ 
native interpretation of the word samanta is preferred, the acara 
may refer to the party that had itself invited aibitiation in 

a boundary dispute, but was defeated. 

36. Jay ike bhdsa; phalavane ca rupaka-trayaiii sa-padam . 

i. Vide Ydjnavalhyasmrli , p. 268 (verse 240) : tuld-idsana-indndndm 
hu'akm=ndnakasya ca / ebhi^ca vyavaharlldyah sa ddpyo damam=uUamam f Cf 
also quotation from Katyayana : firamdnena lu kufena mudraya v-abi kutaya / 
karyan=tu sddhayed=yo vai sa ddpyo dandam=utlamam // 
o. See Yajiiavalkyasm{ti , II.152- 
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This is probably connected with Nos. 34-35 above. This 
dedra is difficult to explain. But it may mean that the winning 
party (, jayika ) in a boundary dispute was to be granted a written 
declaration (bhd?a) in its favour although it had to pay 3 A 
silver coins for the protection of his ploughed field ( phal-avana) 
from the encroachment of the defeated party in this dispute. 
We may also take cd as a combination of ca and a. In that 
case, a-rupaka-lrayam sa-padam would mean ‘any amount upto 
3i silver coins’. 

4 f 

37. Ullambane kcirma-lrolane ca vinayo rupakah saptavim- 
tatih . The word ullambana is recognised in the lexicons in the 
sense of ‘leaping over someone 5 ; but the Kautiliya Arthasastra 
(IV. 8), uses it to indicate ‘hanging 5 which seems applicable 
to the present case, although the punishment appears to be 
rather mild. Kama-trolana, i.e. ‘cutting off of a bit from some 
one’s ear 5 , seems to be also referred to in No. 17 above. For 
these offences, the fine was 27 silver coins. 

38. Vakparu$ya-dandaparu$yayoh vinaye rupakah $ai = sa- 
padah.. The fine for the offence of defamation and assault 

(or, rough behaviour) was six and one-fourth silver coins. 

39. K$ata-darSane rupakah aslacatvarimsat. In the case 
of daiida-parusya involving visible injury or infliction of wounds, 
the fine was 48 silver coins. 1 

40. Gavath taundike vimSopakah paiica . Five vim Sop aka s 
were equal to one-fourth of a silver coin, a vimiopaka being -fc 
of the standard silver money. 2 The meaning of taundika 
is ‘biting of crops with the mouth 5 . 3 The offence involving 
taundika by cows caused a fine of five viiiisopakas, 

41. Mahi$yas = tad-dvigunam . But the offence involving 
taundika by a she-buffalo was ten vimSopakas , i.e. one-half silver 
coin. Yajnavalkya prescribes four masas for the offence indi¬ 
cated in No. 40 and eight ma$as for that in No. 41. Narada, 
however, speaks of one mcisa and two masas respectively. The 


„ x * VtWsmrti, V, 66-67: Sonilcna vind dulikham—ulpadayita dvdlrimiat - 
panan; salia Sow term catuhiaf.im. 

2. It is to be noted that, in No. 57 discussed below, five vimiopakas have 
been separately indicated by the symbols for This shows that five 
vimsopakas were equal to 1. silver coin. Gf. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael 
Lectures , 1921, p. 210; Sircar, Stud . Ind, Coins , pp. 299^ 

, ^L Jdjnawlkyasmrti, II. 159 (see also Narada quoted in the Alita- 

kfara); Naradasmrti , XI. 31; Vipjiusmrti, V. i 3g and 142. 
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same authority regards mdsa as one-twentieth of the pana which 
is explained by Vijnanesvara as the well-known copper coin of 
that name. Visnu supports Yajnavalkya. 

42. Madya-bhajanasy = dvalokye r iipakah paiica . Avalokya, 
derived from avaloka , seems to indicate ‘detection 5 . If one was 
found out with a vessel full of wine distilled illegally, his fine 
was five silver coins. 

43. Prathama-bhdjane dharmike adhikaranasya rupaka-dvayam 
s-ardham rii 2-§-. But, when it was the first offence and no bad 
motive could be substantiated, the fine to be paid to the court 
was only 2% silver coins. 

44. Anaprcchya sandhayato dvitiye = 'hani tad-dvigwia?ii ddpyalj .. 
The first two words appear to mean adhikaramm = anaprcchya 
rajapuru$aih. sandhayatah . This seems to say that, if a man, let 
off for the first offence, was caught with a vessel full of wine 
for the second time, his fine was double the amount prescribed 
in No. 43. 

45. Surd-karanasy = dvalokye rupaka-trayam ; dharmike r iipakah 
sa-pddah; raj-arghikaya madya-caturtha-dvayam 2. If one was 
caught while distilling liquor, his fine was three silver coins. 
But the fine was only 11 silver coins if no bad motive 
could be substantiated, although two caturthas (one cdturtha 
possibly being £ of the standard measure of liquid substances; 
cf. Nos. 47 and 70 below) of wine had to be paid as rafarghika 
(cf. No. 14 above). 

46. Karnsya-dosy-dyudhanam Afadhi-paunmamasi-bharolaka- 
nirodhena grahanaka-pravi$tam bhavati\ grahanake$u dandako n*= 
anasaraniyah. This is apparently related to the distillation of 
wine which is the subject of No. 45 above and No. 47 below, 
but the dear a is extremely difficult to explain. The word 
ayudha may be taken in its old sense of ‘a vessel ; but dosya is 
unknown although it may be a metal like karhsya or bell-metal. 
It seems that the bharolaka (distillery ?) was closed on the full- 
moon day of Asadha and the vessels (connected with the distil¬ 
lation of wine?) were put into the grahatiaka (custody?); the 
dandaka (rule about the supply of the royal share of wine ?) 
was not to be followed when the distilling vessels weie m e 
grahanaka. Alternatively, it may be suggested that kdrfisya- 
bronze utensils; dosya -clothes; dyudha-zrms; bharolaka - 
store-house. If the king’s share of these articles was not deli- 
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vered by the producers by the full moon day of Asadha (which 
was, according to Kautilya, the last day of the financial 
year), 1 then to such objects the law of mortgage ( grahanaka) 
was applied and they were subject to the payment of inteiest 
at the mortgage rate, but no fine ( dandaka ); or, such objects 
were confiscated and no fine was levied. 

47. Rajakiya-gavje Kalvapala-varikena calurtha-soti-hastena 
meyarn muktva n=anyat = kimchit = karaniyam. The word gaiija 
is used in the Rdjalaraiigini (IV. 589; VII. 125-26) in the sense 
of ‘a treasury’ or ‘a fund’, but may be taken here to signify 
‘a store-house’ as in the lexicons. The Varika of the Kalvapala 
community was apparently in charge of a store-house of wine. 
The word Kalvapala is no doubt the same as Kalyapdla or Kalydpa- 
la found in the lexicons in the sense of ‘a spirit-distiller’. 2 It is 
also found in the form Kalpdla in Visvarupa’s commentary on 
the Tajiiavalkyasmrti (Vyavahara, verse 50) and is the same as 
Prakrit Kallala and Hindi and Gujarati Kalal. Soli seems to 
mean a pot for measuring liquids like wine. 3 While measuring 
wine in calurthas or quarter-measures at the royal store-house 
with the measuring pot in hand, the Varika or officer of the 
Kalvapala community was possibly not allowed to divert his 
attention to some other work. The word cdlurtha is also found 
in No. 45 above and No. 70 below. 

48. Nila-kuiy-dddnam Dumphakena deyam rupaka-trayam rii 3. 
Nila-kuti may mean an indigo factory and Dumphaka (cf. No. 19 
above) its owner or supervisor. The Dumphaka had to pay 
the tax of three silver coins for a nila-kuti. 

49. Ikfu-vat-addnam rupakah dvatririiSat ru 32; dharmike 
rilpaka-dvayarh sa-padam. The tax for a sugar-cane plantation was 
32 silver coins; but it was only 2| silver coins if the field belonged 
to a religious establishment. The word vata may have indica¬ 
ted a particular area of land. 

50. Alla-vdtasy = dto = 'rdh-dddnam. The tax for an alla- 
vdta was half the amount prescribed in No. 49 above. Alla 
is the Prakrit form of Sanskrit drdraka, ‘ginger’, and alla-vdla 

1. ArthaJdslra , II. 7. 

2. Cf. Rdjataranginl. IV. aRi. 



meaning a specific liquid measure in 
savafu in modern Kannada in the sense 
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may possibly mean ‘a ginger plantation’. It shoud, however 
be noticed that the word ardraka itself occurs in No. 60 below’ 
The word alia in Pali means ‘moist’ and alla-vdta may probably 
indicate low land’. But ik f u-vd(a in No. 50 seems to suggest 
that alia was a produce like ikyu. 

51. Yantra-kuty-adanam rupaka-trayam ru 3; dhdrmike 
rupakah sa-padah . Yanlra-kuti may indicate an oil-mill or 
manufactory, for which the tax to be paid was three silver coins, 
although the tax was only 1* silver coins if the productions 
were meant for a religious cause. 

52. Var$a-paryu$ita vanijah pravefyam sulk-dtiydtrikaui na 
dapaniyah ; nairgamikarh deyam . Merchants staying abroad for 
a yeai were not to pay any entrance fee while returning to 
their native place; but they had to pay the exit tax when they 
went out again on business. Atiydtrika is no doubt connected 
with aliydtra used in the Divyavadana 1 in the sense of ‘fare for 
crossing the boundary’. The dear a may also refer to merchants 
coming and staying in the kingdom for a year, or for the rainy 
season (cf. No. 24) when business was in abeyance. 

53. Bhanda-bhrta-vahitrasya hilk-dtiyatrike rupakah dvadafa 
ru 12; dhdrmike rupakah sa-padah ru li. For a boat (or carriage) 1 2 
full of vessels probably of metal, the crossing fare was 12 silver 
coins; but if the vessels were meant for any religious purpose, 
the tax was only li silver coins. 3 It is difficult to determine 
whether bhanda may here be taken in a general sense of manufac¬ 
tured articles or merchandise. Nos. 53-59 may refer to the 
customs duties on loads of goods carried in various ways. 

54. Mahi$-o$lra-bharakasya rupakah paiica sa-padah saha 
dharmikena . For a boat full of buffaloes and camels, the tax 
was 5£ silver coins and there was no reduction even if they 
were meant for some religious cause. Bharaka seems to mean 
the same thing as bhrta-vahilra. If bharaka may be taken in 
the sense of a load carried on the back of an animal, Nos. 54-56, 
59 and 60 may not refer to a boat. The second interpretation 
seems to be more suitable in the case of Nos. 54-56; cf. No. 62. 


1. Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 92, line 27. 

2. Cf. the Anjaneri plates, lines 35-36— sartJia-vahitrsfu pravcic nil game 
ca pralyekaT. rupakah devasyaydtr-otsuie datavyah ( Ep , Ind % , Vol. XXV, p. 232). 

3. Cf. the rates of customs duty for ferry crossing in the Mamumrti, 
VIII.'403ft., and Tdjnavalkyasmrti , p. 274, with commentary thereon. 
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55. Balivard-addnatii riipaka-dvayam s-ardharh ru 2|; 
dhdrmike pddali 1 The tax for a boat full of bulls was 2 
silver coins; but, if they were meant for a religious cause, the 
tax was only i silver coin. See No. 54 above. 

56. Gardabha-bharak-addne rupakah sa-padah ru l£ saha 
dhdrmikena . The tax for a boat full of asses was li silver coins 
and there was no reduction even if they were meant for a reli¬ 
gious cause. Cf. Nos. 53-54 above and 61 below. 

57. Ato = 'rdhenapotlalikd=samkacitak-dddnam\ avcilambakasya 
vimhpakdh paiica £. The tax for bundles suspended from loops 
probably in shops was half of li silver coins and for the hanger 
of such loops the tax was five vimSopakas or \ silver coin. The 
word samkacitaka is no doubt related to kacita used in the lexi¬ 
cons as an adjective; but, in No. 68 below, it has been used 
as a noun possibly in the sense of ‘a loop 5 ( kdea ). The same 
may also be the meaning in the present case. If avalambaka 
refers to the carrying of bundles of goods by a person, samkaci - 
taka may refer to a mechanical means of carrying loads. 

58. Pala-Satasya vimiopaka-dvayam saha dhdrmikena. A 
bundle weighing 100 palas was taxed at two viriiiopakas . 

59. Yath-opari-likhita-bhand-adanat dhanyasy = ardh-adanam. 
This seems to be related to No. 53 above. A boat or wagon full 
of paddy (or grains in general) was taxed at half the amount 
prescribed for a boat or wagon full of vessels. 

60. Ardraka-lakatayah §ulk-atiyatrike rupakah sa-padah saha 
dhdrmikena ru li. The crossing fare for a boat full of dried 
ginger sticks ( lakata) was li silver coins and there was no 
reduction even if the things were meant for a religious purpose. 
Lakata may also be the same as Hindi lakdi . In that case 
drdraka-lakata would mean c undried fire-wood 5 . 

61. VamSa-bhrta-vahitrasya rupakah $at saha dhdrmikena . 
The tax for a boat full of bomboos was 6i. silver coins and there 
was no reduction even if the material was meant for a religious 
purpose. Cf. Nos. 53-54 and 56 above. 

62. Skandha-vahyarfi dhanyam Sulkam na pradapayet . There 
was no tax for paddy (or grains in general) to be carried by a 
person on his shoulder. 1 

i. Cf .Ndradasmrti (cd. Jolly, p. 134) ; skandha-vahyam ca yad=dravyarh 
na tad=yuktam(c=clmlkam) pradapayet . 
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^ 63.^ Kanikkd-kustumbari-rdjikd-prabhrtinarh varnikd-grahane 
selika grahyd . Kanikkd is the Prakrit form of kanikd meaning 
cummin seed 5 . Rdjikd is black mustard, while kustubmari is 
die coriander seed. Varnikd is the same as Prakrit vannid mean¬ 
ing^ sample , while selika 1 is the same as Prakrit seid or seigd 
indicating a measure equal to two prasrtis . The word prasrti 
means the palm of the hand stretched out and hollowed and 
also a handful of things regarded as equivalent to two palas 
in weight. It seems therefore that only two handfuls of cum¬ 
min seed, black mustard and coriander seed could be taken as 
sample by royal officials. 

64. Vivdha-yajn-otsava-smantonnaycinesu ca sulkam na pra- 
dapayet . Ceremonies such as marriage were not to be taxed.’ 2 

65. Va r a -yd tray a lii hilk-atiyatrike rupakah dvadafa ; paltcika- 
dhdunike rupakah sa-padah ru li. If the procession of a bride¬ 
groom had to cross the boundary of the kingdom or district to 
1 each the house of the bride, it had to pay the crossing fare of 
12 silver coins; but, if it was legalised by means of a patiaka 
or passport, the fare was only 1*. silver coins. If vara-yatra 
is taken in the sense of a public procession, pattaka-dharmika 
may refer to an authorised religious procession. 

66 . Madya-vahanakasy=ada?ie rupakah paiica ru 5 ; dhar- 
mike rupakah sa-padah ru 11. If a vehicle or boat full of wine 
had to cross the border, it was taxed at five silver coins, although 
the tax was reduced to 11 silver coins if the wine was meant 
for a religious purpose. 

67. Khalla-bharakasya rupakah sa-padah saha dhannikena 
ru 11. The tax for a khalla (literally ‘leather 9 ; cf. Bengali- 
Hindi-Gujarati khal) measure was only 11 silver coins even if 
the material was required for a religious purpose. Khalla seems 
to mean here a leather vessel for carrying a liquid like wine 
which is mentioned in No. 66. 

68. Kelayah samkacilakasya ca alo — ’rdh-ddanam. For a 
loop (cf. No 57 above) holding kela , the tax was half of 11 
silver coins prescribed in No. 67 above. The meaning of keld 
is uncertain, although keld in Plindi stands for Sanskrit kadali . 

1. Cf. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXV, p. 235 ^ note 3 - 

2. Cf. the receipts of the office called gfha-krtya in the Rajatarangim , 

v * 1575 VII. 42. 
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Can keld in our record stand for a Prakrit form midway bet¬ 
ween kila and khela for Sanskrit krida in the sense of kndanaka ? 
It may also mean a vessel for carrying wine, which was smaller 
than khalla . 

69. Pada-ghatasya vimiopakah paiica saha dhannikeria. The 
tax for a pada-ghata was five viriifopakas , i.e. silver coin, and 
it was not reduced even when the thing was meant for a reli¬ 
gious cause. The word pada-ghata possibly indicates a jar 
holding a quarter measure of wine. 

70. Katu-madye sidhu-caturtha-trayam 3. Three caturthas or 
quarter measures (cf. Nos. 45 and 47 above) of the liquor called 
sldhu were regarded as the tax for very strong liquors. 

71. Chimpaka-Kolika-Padakdranam yath-anurupa-kafmanah 
janapada-in fdyad = rajakule = 5 rdh-adanam . The Chimpakas , Kolikas 
and Padakaras , who appear to have been followers of parti¬ 
cular professions, possibly had to pay as tax half the money 
that would be the price of the things produced by them accord¬ 
ing to the rate prevalent in the land. Kolika may be the same 
as Sanskrit Kaulika or a weaver and Padakara may possibly be a 
shoe-maker. Chimpaka is Prakrit Chimp ay a (Gujarati Chipo ) 
meaning c a dyer of clodaes 5 . If Padakara is the same as Hindi 
Paukar, he was a retailer hawking his goods on foot. 

72. Lohakara-rathakdra-napita-kumbhakdra-prabhrtmam Vari - 
kena viflih karanlya . The blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, 
potters and others could be recruited for forced labour under 
the supervision of the Varika or officer. 





Chapter XIV 

TWO GRANTS OF VISVARUPASENA 
I 

A copper-plate grant had been discovered in 1925 in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca, which is now the capital of Bangla¬ 
desh, and later found its place in the Museum of the Varigiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. The inscription was first edited by 
H. P. Sastri in Ind . Hist. Quart., Vol. II, 1926, pp. 77-86, 
and then by N. G. Majumdar in his Inscriptions of Bengal , Vol. 
Ill, pp. 140-48, 177-80. J. C. Ghosh published a short note 
on the record in Ind . Hist. Qjiart ., Vol. IV, 1928, pp. 637ff. 
A large number of errors crept into Sastri’s transcript of the 
inscription, which was not accompanied by any translation 
of the text. Sastri failed to interpret the record properly. 
Majumdar succeeded very considerably in improving upon 
Sastri’s transcript and also offered an English translation of 
the whole epigraph. But his reading of the difficult grant 
portion of the charter seems to suffer from some errors while 
a number of passages in this part either were left uninterpreted 
in his translation or were, in our opinion, misunderstood by him. 

It may be pointed out at the outset that there is a serious 
error in the reading of verse 15 (lines 23-25) of the introduc¬ 
tory part of this record in the transcripts of both Sastri and 
Majumdar. Sastri reads the stanza as follows: 

Tam Mummaya pavitra-panir=abhavad— Vedhah satindni tikha- 
ratnam yd kim — api sva-rfipa-caritair=>vijvarii yay = alaukrtamj 
Lak$mir = bh ur = api vdnchitdni vidadheyasydh sapatnyor = dvayam 
lrimat-Tatlanadevy—amu$ya mahifi s=abhut=tri-varg-ocital / 

Majumdar reads the fourth foot of the stanza as . frimat- 

Tya$tanadevy = a . vargg-ocitd. His vargg-ocitd is no doubt 

correct; but what has been read as sapatnyor =dvayam by both 
Sastri and Majumdar seems really to be = 

dvaya(m *)or sapatyi(tni)-dvaya(rii*). More important is, however. 
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the name of king Visvarupasena’s mother, which has been 
read by Sastri as Tattanadevi and Majumdar as Tyaftanadevi. 
In our opinion, both these readings are wrong, although the 
third letter in the name is certainly na. The akfara after Lima 
looks quite clearly like tr followed by an a-malra. This r-like 
sign must have been taken by Sastri to be a subscript ?. 
But in that case, he should have properly read the akfara as tta 
(and not tta), although the' conjunct tt is an impossibility 
as admitted by Sastri himself. As to Majumdar’s reading of 
the akfara as Ilya, it should be observed that the r-like and a- 
like signs may be together taken to stand for a subscript y. 
But the reading of the akfara in that case would be tya and not 
ttya, there being no trace at all of the reduplication of l. The 
akfara certainly looks like tya and, therefore, it appears that the 
name of the queen-mother began with the letter a and was 
preceded in the passage in question by the expression srimati. 
The akfara following tya has been read by Sastri as tta and by 
Majumdar as fta. There are numerous instances of the occur¬ 
rence of tta and fta in the inscription; cf. eight cases of tta in 
lines 38, 41, 50, 52, 55 and 60, and four cases of fta in lines 
26, 45, 52 and 65. But the akfara in question has no resembl¬ 
ance whatsoever with tta or fta as found elsewhere in the record. 
The most reasonable reading of the second akfara in the queen- 
mother’s name, which is apparently a conjunct, seems to be 
hva, as its superscript looks like h and subscript like v. Thus the 
name of the mother of king Visvarupasena, as quoted in the 
inscription under review, seems to be Ahvanadevi. The reading 
Alhanadevi (a well-known female name), suggested by N. P. 
Chakravarti in Ep. Itid., Vol. XXVI, p. 9, note 4, is near the 
truth. It may be pointed out in this connection that the same 
stanza occurs in a slightly different form in the Madanpada 
and Idilpur plates. In both the cases, however, the queen- 
mother s name was incised later on an erasure suggesting that 
originally a different name had been engraved in the space. 
The same is also the case with the name of the issuer of these 
charters. 

§ ran t portion of the Sahitya Parisad plate runs from 
line 35 to line 68. Of these, lines 35-38 speak of king Visva¬ 
rupasena as the son of king Laksmanasena and the grandson 
of king Ballalasena while lines 38-41 mention a number of the 
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king’s subordinates, dependants, officers and others, to whom 
the royal order regarding the grant recorded in the charter 
was addressed. The details of the grant are quoted in the king’s 
order that follows in lines 41-68. We shall take up this part 
section by section for the sake of convenience. The languge 
of this part of the record is Sanskrit; but it is greatly influenced 
by the local dialect. We have the use of Prakritic words like 
laggavayitvd (Bengali Idgdiyd , ‘having planted’), etc. The rules 
of Sanskrit grammar, especially those regarding Sandhi, have 
been often ignored. But the most interesting feature of the 
said part of the inscription is the use of a number of contrac¬ 
tions; e.g., « for udana or more properly udanani. We haye made 
no attempt to emend the text when the meaning is clear. 

1. (a) Lines 41-44 : Viditam = aslu bhavatam yalhd 

Paundravarddhana-bhukty-antahpati-Vahge Ndoye Ramasiddhi-palake 
Vardhakunda-dakfvia-pakime p drove Devahara-devabhoga-sima 
daksirie Vahgalavada-bhuh sima pakime nadi sima utlare tatha nadi 
sima evam caluh-sim-dvacchinna-vdslu-bhumy-uddna 342- / 

(b) Lines 43-45 : (1) tatha Devahdra-purvve ft 4 vyd-bhu-u 
4* vdstu-u-p[r}ali-hi 1|- / tatha nala-bhu-u 26-2. j (2) Deva- 
hdra-utlare ndla-bhu-u 2 ndla-u-prati-hi 4/ (3) evam sa-vdstu- 
bhu-uddna 67-2 grama-patya sam-hi 80 ~ / 

(c) Lines 45-47 : tath=aitad-grame vdra-Nako-Lokta-Gdiiik- 
ddinarii nutana-baraja-caluslaya-sameta (la) Vdra-Sremano-Udayi- 
Apara-Loktakdndrii baraja-traya-sanwalila-(bhidi *) sdtii-hi 19 4 / 
militvd kd 2 kharn 7 dvdbhydm trayodakabdiya-Ullardyana-mahdsamkra- 
matia-sambandhena samulsarggita-bhu-sam-sam-hi 100 / 

Subsection (a) mentions the first plot of the gift land 
measuring 34f Uddnas. In writing fractions in the record, 
each quarter (i) is indicated by a vertical danda while each 
quarter of a quarter (A) by a slanting danda. In the case 
occurring in the above subsection, three quarters are indicat¬ 
ed by three vertical dandas. The exact area of an Udana is 
unknown; but we have given a rough idea of this land measure 
elsewhere.’ The subsection speaks of a plot of homestead 
(vdstti) land situated to the south-west of Varaha’s fonrfa(i. e. 
the tank belonging to the temple of the god Varaha or the 

1. See Majumdar, op. cit pp. ii8j i 39 - 

2. See below. 

3. About | Bigha; cf. Sircar, Ind. Ep p. 418. 
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Boar incarnation of Visnu) 1 in the village called Ramasiddhi- 
pataka. This village is stated to have been lying in the Navya 
(literally, ‘navigable 5 ) Division of Vanga forming a part of 
the Paundravardhana bhukli (Province). The plot of 
land referred to was bounded in the east by the deva-bhoga at 
Devahara, i.e. land belonging to a god ( possibly Varaha 
mentioned above) worshipped at a locality called Devahara 
apparently in the village of Ramasiddhi-palaka. Its southern 
boundary was a piece of land forming part of an area called 
Vangalavada while in the west and north it was bounded 
by a river. 

Subsection (b) speaks of three other plots of the gift land 
situated near the plot mentioned in subsection (a) and 
also quotes the total area of the four plots of land together with 
its annual revenue income. Several contractions have been 
used in this subsection. Of these, (i in extract (1) seems to 
stand for iikara meaning ‘a mound 5 . 2 This abbreviation occurs 
many times in the Mehar plate. 3 Vya-bhu-u stands apparently 
for vyamiSra-bhumy-udana (better udanani), in which vyamisra- 
bhunii no doubt means ‘mixed land 5 , i.e. land containing some 
of the vdstu (homestead) category and some of the nala (arable, 
in which sense the word nal is still used in Bengali) class, although 
some other types of land may also have been included in it 
(cf. khila or waste land mentioned in line 60). In the same 
extract nala-bhu-u similarly means nala-bhiimy-udana. But more 
interesting is the passage vastu-u-prati-hi If, i n which hi certainly 
stands for hiranya in the sense of ‘coin, money or cash 5 . The 
passage thus stands for vastu-bhhmy-uddna-pratP-hiranya If, 
which means to say that the annual revenue income’ was at 
the rate of If of the standard coin per Uddna of homestead 
an ' 11 ^ t ^ le inscription, the standard coin is men- 

tione as iirni which is known to have been another name 
of the well-known Purana. 3 The meaning c r the contraction 
^ , C ea £/ su &g es ted by the passage etan-mulyaih hi 40 in lines 
50-51, which no doubt means : ‘the price of this is in coins 40 

'• ??. nS j. ri / t ., arld Bengali lexicons, s.v. * undo. 
lexicons of these^anguagVanH ;'£ ra ". ; ,° riya fikara > etc< > in the 

3- Ep. Ind,, \^f < >KVII, S 'ppf , 82 .Q t J i , * ari4a ' il WUs0n ’ S GI ° SSary - 

5* Se?X.TVol. e xxTxf p'/ 45 er anK’te a 3? C0mm0n BenSaH ' 
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only 5 . Similarly, in extract (2), nala-bhu-u and ndla-u-prati-hi 
stand respectively for nala-bhumy-udana and nala-bhumy-uddna-prati - 
hiranya . The rates of the annual revenue income per Udana of 
homestead and arable land in these two cases have been spe¬ 
cially mentioned because they were lower than the usual rates. 
The expression grama-patya used in extract (3) seems to stand 
for grdma-jana-patitvdt possibly suggesting that the revenue income 
came from the tenants who were inhabitants of the village of 
Ramasiddhi-pataka in question (cf. ndna-patya below). In this 
extract, the contraction sam has been used to indicate samvatsa - 
rika (i.e., annual). Thus sarii-hi stands for samvatsarika-hiranya , 
i.e. annual revenue income in the standard coin called CurnI 

or Purana. . 

Therefore the three plots of land mentioned in sub¬ 
section (b) were : (1) four mounds of mixed land lying to the 
east of Devahara and measuring 4^ Uddnas , of which the vastu 
portion fetched, annually revenue income at the rate of 1% 
Purdnas per Udana , (2) 26J Uddnas of arable land lying in the 

same place; and (3) 2 Uddnas of arable land lying to the north 
of Devahara and fetching annually revenue income at the rate 
of 14 Purdnas per Udana . Extract (3) says that all the plots 
of land [at Ramasiddhi-pataka], a part of which was home¬ 
stead land (sa-vdstu), together measured 67-§- Uddnas , of which 
the annual revenue income was 80 Purdrias . Elsewheie 

this grant is stated to have been made in the month of Pausa 
during the thirteenth regnal year of Visvarupasena. 

In subsection (c) the word vara (cf. also frequent use of 
the word below) has been used before a group of persona 
names. The word means ‘collection 9 in Sanskrit lexicons and, 
in the present case, it apparently means to say. that a group 
of barajas or betel-vine plantations was held jointly by the 
persons mentioned. The words sameta and samvahta have been 
used in the sense of sarhyukta or sambaddlia meaning attached 
to 9 , with which the word bhumi is to be understood. Mihvahta is 
Sanskrit militd or sammilitd . Kd stands for Kmda or a clustei, 
and kham for khariida or a piece. The conti action sam s & 
for a word like sambaddha, sambandhena, etc., i.e., for samkranta 

‘ n iB tKLSon (b) ^ « in .he same village (he 
Ramasiddhi-pataka) four new betel-vine plantations in the 
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joint possession of Nako, Lokta, Ganika and others and 
three other [old] betel-vine plantations in the joint possession 
of Sremano, Udayi, Apara and Loktaka, 1 in all seven units 
in two lots, fetching an annual revenue income of 19 J*. 
Puranas, were also granted. The income of these, viz. 19 
Purciias, added to that of the land mentioned in subsection (a), 
viz. 80 Puranas, is stated to make up the annual revenue 
income of 100 Puranas attaching to the grant made on the 
occasion of the Uttarayana-sarikranti [in the month of Pausa] 
during the year 13 (i. e. the thirteenth regnal year of king 
Visvarupasena). 

II. Lines 47-48 : tatha Navye Vinayatilaka-grame p urvve 
samudra-sima dakfine P[r*]anulli-bhuh sima pakime jaighcla - 
sima uttare Sasana-sima evaiii catuh-sim-dvacchinna-savdstu-bhu-uddna 
25 ndnd-patya sam-hi 60 / 

This section speaks of another plot of land including some 
homestead land and measuring 25 Udanas. The annual 
revenue income accruing to it was 60 Puratias . The expression 
ndna-patya used in this connection possibly means nana-grama - 
jana-palitvdt suggesting that the tenants holding the plot of land 
in question were inhabitants of different villages of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The plot was situated at Vinayatilakagrama in 
the Navya Division of Vanga referred to above and was 
bounded in the east by the sea (possibly indicating one of the 
wide mouths of a river falling in the Bay of Bengal), in the south 
by a piece of land belonging to PranullI (either a locality or 
a person), in the west by a janghdla (an embankment) and in 
the noitli by a §asana . The .word Sdsana here means a piece of 
land enjoyed rent-free by virtue of a sasana or royal charter 
(cf. line 57 of the inscription). If Ramasiddhi-pataka and 
Vinayatilaka-grama (both in the Navya Division) were neigh¬ 
bouring villages, fasana in the present case may refer to a 

plot of land, of which the grant is recorded in section I of the 
present charter. 

II. Lines 48-51 : tathd Madhuk$irak-dvrttau Navasam- 


V He m ? y be the same as L °kta mentioned above. Apara-Loktaka 
may a so mean a second Loktaka*, i.e. other than his namesake mentioned 
earlier. 
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graha-caturake Ajikula-patake yatha-prasiddha-sva-sim-avacchinna 1 
bauvasa-h irito-Maito-Ucchok-adinam ancn = aiv = Avallika-pam - 
Haldyudhena krita-palloli-sam-savdstu-bhiimy- udana 165 nand-palya 
ucchannatvat~ sdm-hi 100 / tath = aitad=vdstu- bhumau kalana-sam- 
sd(m*)-guvaka-$ata 30 etan-mulyam hi 40 / dva sdm-hi 140 / 

Of the abbreviations used in this section, park stands for 
Pamdita and dva for dvdbhydm (i. e. of, by or from the two refer¬ 
red to above). Line 64 of die inscription shows that the 
Avallika Pandita Halayudha was the donee of the present 
charter. The meaning of the expression Avallika is uncertain; 
but Halayudha may have been the resident of a locality called 
Avalla or Avalla. This section speaks of a big piece of land 
measuring 165 Udanas\ but its annual revenue income was 
only 100 Pur alias. This unusually low amount of revenue seems 
to be explained by the expression ucchannatvat possibly suggest¬ 
ing that many of the tenants, who were residents of different 
villages of the neighbourhood (cf. nand-palya explained above), 
were dead. It is stated that this plot of land was attached 
to (saiii^sambaddha) die pa\\oli (here meaning * land purchased 
by a pat toll or deed of purchase’) that had been bought by 
Halayudha (the donee of the present charter) from Sauvasa, 
Kirito, Maito, Ucchoka and others- The absence of the word 
vara in this connection suggests that these persons held differ¬ 
ent portions of the land severally. This piece of land, the 
boundaries of which were fixed and well known, was situated 
in a village called Ajikula-pataka in the Navasamgraha catu - 
raka (a small administrative unit) within the Madhukslraka 
avrlti (a slightly bigger administrative unit). The fact that 
the land was purchased by the donee shows that the king (the 
donor of the present charter) merely made it revenue-free. 
It should be noticed that, while Sasana means a rent-free hold¬ 
ing, the holder of a paffoli had to pay rent fqr his holding. 

Along with the above plot of land was also granted a 
kalana (cf. line 59 of the inscription), apparently meaning a 
betelnut plantation, situated on the vastu portion of it. The 
produce (cf. sam^sambaddha) of this plantation was stated 
to be 30 hundred (i.e. three thousand) betelnuts per annum, 
the price of which was calculated to be an annual income of 

i. Correctly we should have °duacchinndni...bhumyuddndni. 


l 
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40 Puranas (i.e. at the rate of 75 arecanuts per Purana It 
has to be noticed that the rent-paying holders of the land, from 
whom Halayudha purchased it, did not own the betelnut 
nl an tat ion, the possession of which was a monopoly of the 
kings, jagirddrs and privileged tenants (cf. line 60 of the inscnp- 
tionl When the king made the plot rent-free in favour of 
Halayudha, the right of ownership of the plantation had to 
be automatically made over to the donee. 

The annual income of the plot of land, viz. 100 Puranas, 
added to the income from the price of betelnuts annually pro¬ 
duced by the plantation on it, viz. 40 Puranas , made up the in¬ 
come of 140 Puranas per year. 

IV. Lines 51-52 : tatlia Vikramapura-bhage Lauhanda- 

caturake Deulahastydm nadi-purvva-paScime rdja-hitcP sa eva vdra- 
Aranto-Kamya-Pinthandg-ddinarii anen*=aiva krtta-pattoli-sani-savdstu- 

bhumy-udana 25 sarh-hi 50 / . . 

This section speaks of another piece of land situated to 
the east and west of a river in the village of DeulahastI within 
the Lauhanda-caturaka forming a part of the Vikramapura 
bhaga (Division). The expression rdja-hita (literally, ‘the 
income of which is enjoyed by the king’), used in relation 
to the land, suggests that the plot formed a part of the king’s 
Khas Mahal although it was held jointly by the tenants Aran to, 
Kamya, Pinthanaga and others, from whom Halayudha 
secured it as a patloli by purchase. A portion of the plot was 
of the homestead category. It was 25 Udanas in area and fetched 
an annual income of 50 Puranas. 

V. Lines 52-53 : tribhih mdlr-carandndma{ndm) drfte 

nafi soma-grase samutsarggita-bhu-sambandhena guvaka-mulya-sameta- 

sdrii-hi 250 / 

This section sums up the total income of the three gifts 
mentioned in sections II-IV and says that the annual income 
of the land granted, including the price of the annual yield of 
arecanuts, comes up to 250 Puranas per annum. We have 


1. Since the price is abnormally high, the meaning intended by the 
passage may be that the plantation contained 3000 arecannt palms, the 
produce of which was calculated to fetch annually 40 puranas as price. 

2. Apparently the author had in his mind raja-hita sa eva . bhumih', 

but the expression he uses below is bhumy-iulana. Correctly, therefore, we 
should have .raja-hitani tani eva . bhumy-udanani. 
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seen that the annual income of the grants made in the villages 
of Vinayatilaka-grama, Ajikula-pa{aka and Deulahasti was 
respectively 60, 140 and 50 Purdnas, i.e. in all 250 Pur anas. It 
is stated that these three gifts were made on the occasion of 
the observation of a lunar eclipse by the king’s mother. 

VI. Lines 53-54 : lath = aitad-grdme vdra-Brahmo-Amrto- 
kayoh anen = aim krila-patloli-sarii vam-vrddhau kumdra-Suryya- 
sena-pradatta-nala-bhu-u 7 guvdka-vdslu-bhu-u 3 / dvd savd-bhu-u 
10 sam-hi 25 / 

Mention is made here of one other plot of land situated 
at the same village (i.e. Deulahasti). It was attached to the 
paltoli purchased by Halayudha from the joint holders Brahmo 
and Amrtoka. One part of it consisted of seven Udanas of 
arable land and the other of three Udanas of homestead land 
containing a betelnut plantation. These two parts made up 
in all ten Udanas of land containing some of the vastu category 
(dva sava-bhu-u = dvabhyam savdstu-bhumy-udandni) and fetched 
an annual income of 25 Puranas . This grant was made by 
Prince Suryasena (very probably a son of Visvarupasena) 
on the occasion of his birthday anniversary and the king 
merely ratified the creation of the rent-free holding. The land 
owned by the donee by purchase now became rent-free and 
the donee acquired the additional right to enjoy the betelnut 
plantation on it. This plot of land apparently formed part of 
a jdgir under Prince Suryasena. It seems that the holder of 
jagirs could grant a piece of land out of it, although the action 
required the king’s approval. 

VII. Lines 54-56 : tatha talk = aitad-grdme vara-Kano- 
Amrtokayoh anen = aiva krita-pattoli-saih-sdndhivigrahika-Naiiisimha - 
pradata(tta)-?idla-bhu-u 3 guvaka-vastu-bhu-u 4]dva savdstu-bhu-u 
7 sain-hi 50 / 

The expression tatha seems to be unnecessarily duplicated 
at the beginning. In the same village of Deulahasti was 
granted another piece of land consisting of a ndla and a vastu 
section. The arable part measured three Udanas and the home¬ 
stead part, which contained a betelnut plantation on it, was 
four Udanas in area. The two sections of the plot, containing 
some land of the homestead category, together measured seven 
Udanas , of which the annual income was 50 Puranas. 

The land was originally under the joint possession of 
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, , „ /.ip ,;, me nerson as mentioned in section 

Vr f “m whom Haliyudha purchased it as a M* It appa- 

formed par. of iu the possesston of Namstmha who 

“ he M.hL,ihm S rahika (minister for war and peace pm- 
^ rfling Vifvarftpasena). The tag no d«.b. th ' 

•minister’s gift of the land as a rent-free holding. 

VIII Lines 56-57 : talha Phandra-dvipe Urd-caturake 

n ixhnddburvve Ghdgharakdlti-pdtake rdjapam-Mahcsa {ha)- 

^ tnen = aiv = Avallika-pam-Haldyudhena kriia-sdsana-sam- 
rasya cmai . 

. savdstu-bhu-udana 12§ sdrii-ln 50 / . 

This section refers to a plot of land s.tua.ed m the village 
called Ghagharakatti-palaka lying to the cast of Jayajaliada 
i„ Ste Ura caturaka of Phandra-dvipa. It was attached to 
the Sdsana (i.e. land granted rent-free by a charter) whtch was 
nurehased by Halayudha from the Iiajopam (i.e. Ra]a-pa»4lta) 
Mahelvara. ^The area of the land was 12J Uiams and its 
annual revenue income 50 Pnitnas. In this case, the ktng 
merely allowed Halayudha the rent-free enjoyment of the land 
by recognizing its alienation by MaheSvara. It appears that 
a revenue-free holding lost its special character on alienation 
and that its new owner had to pay the annual rent-iixe 01 
it unless the king again made it revenue-free. _ 

IX. Lines 57-58 : tatha Phandra-dvipe Patiladivike kumara- 
Sri-Pumottamasena-bhujyaman-dya-sam anen — aiva caiurddaS- 
dbdiya-uUhdnadvddaSydm samulsarggita-bh ii-sambandhena datta-sava- 
stu-bhumy-uddna 24 sam-hi 50 / 

This section speaks of a piece of land situated in the village 
of Patiladivika in Phandra-dvipa. It was attached to the 
dya meaning ‘income’ or ‘property’ and referring apparently 
to a jagir enjoyed by Prince Purusottamasena (possibly another 
son of ViSvarupasena) and was granted by the Prince in favour 
of Halayudha on the occasion of the Utthana-dvadasi [in the 
month of Karttika] during the year 14 (i.e. in the fourteenth 
regnal year of king ViSvarupasena). The king merely ratified 
the grant of the plot of land as a revenue-free holding. A por¬ 
tion of this plot was of the vastu category. It measured 24 
Udanas and its annual revenue income was 50 Pur anas. 

X. Lines 58-61 : (a) militva sarddha-$ailriridad-unman- 

adhika-Satatray-oddn-dtmaka-kalanaguvdkamulya-varajdya-sameia-sdrii- t 

curmi-pancasatika-bh uniifi 
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(b) sa-jala-sthald sa-jhdia-vitapd sa-garlt-osavd sa-khilci-nald 
sa-gavdka-ndrikela a-calta-bhaUa-pravesd d-candr-arka-ksiti-sama- 
kdlam ydvat 

(c) davakula-puskariny-adikam kdrayitvd guvdka-ndrikcl- 

adikam laggavayilva putra-pautr-ddi-santaii-kramena svacchand-opa- 
bhogen = opabhoklum - 

The sentence is incomplete. Subsection (a) says that 
altogether the area of the various plots of land enumerated 
above came up to 300 Udanas and 36-§- Unmanas . As the total 
of the number of Udanas enumerated separately in Sections 
I-IX actually comes up to 336-| Udanas , the word Unmana 
mentioned here has to be taken as a synonym of Uddna . Sub¬ 
section (b) says that the plots were granted together with land 
and water, bushes and branches, pits and barren tracts and 
waste and arable land and without the right of entrance for the 
Catta-Bhaltas (Galas and Bhatas of the earlier records, possibly 
meaning Paiks and Barkandazes). It is also said that the grant 
was meant to last as long as the sun, the moon and the earth 
would endure. Subsection (c) says that the donee and his 
descendants, such as sons, grandsons and others were allowed 
to enjoy the lands at their pleasure by causing on them the 
erection of temples, excavation of tanks, plantation of betel- 
nut, coconut and other trees, and similar other works which 
were ordinarily not allowed to rent-paying tenants. 

XI. Lines 61-64 : Valsya-sagotrasya Aurva-Cyavana-Bhar- 
gava-Td [J d)madagnya-Apnuvai-partcapravarasya 1 ajurved-antargata - 

Kdnva-iakh-aikadeS-adhydyino Lahmidharadcvaiammaiiah prapautraya 
talha Devadharadevaiarmmanah pautrdya iatha Adhyayadevafaimmanali 
pulrdya Vdtsya-sagotrdya Aurva-Cyavana-Bhdrgava-Td(fd)madagnya- 
Apnuvat-paiicapravardya Tajurved-dntargata-L anvasakli-aikadef-ddhj a- 
yine Availika-pam-hi-Halayudhadevafainimane Brdhmanaya .... 

The sentence is still incomplete. This section mentions 
the donee of the charter under study. He was Pandit a Hala- 
yudhadevasarman (probably a resident or Avalla or Avalla), 
who belonged to the Vatsya-gotra and the {vvcjjranaras, viz. 
Aurva, Cyavana, Bhargava, Jamadagnya and Apnuvat, and 
was a student of a part of the Kanva branch of the \ ajurvec a. 
The donee was the son of Adhyayadevasarman, grandson ot 
Devadharadevasarman and great-grandson of LaksmI aia 
devasarman. 
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XII. Lines 64-68 : (a) Mvye mahd-ultardyana-mahd- 

saiiikramane svaya[m-datta]-sam-sd(m*)-bliii-hi 100 / 

(b) Mvya-Madhuksiraka-Vauga-bhdgesu matjcaranandma- 
(ndiii) dr fie nah soma-gras e datla-sarii-sd (m - )-bh u-hi 250 / 

(c) Vikramapura-bhdge vam-vrddhau kumdra-sri-S Ciryya- 

scna-pradalla-sam-sd(m*)-bhu-hi 25/ _ -v 

(d) tathd hi sandhi-NdiHsimha-dalia-sam-sd (ni ) -onu-ln 25 / 
(c) Phandra-dolpe Urd-calurake krita-sdsana-sam-sdm- 

bhu-hi 50 / 

(f) tathd Pdlilddivike kumdra-Purusottamena dalla-sam-sa- 
(iii*)-bhu-hi 50 / 

(g) mililvd mmal-SadaSiva-mudrayd mudrayilva bhucchidra- 
nydycna iamraSasamkrlya pradalto = ’smdbhih yaira baraja-guvcik- 
aya-sameta-tamratesana-sarh-bhu-hi 500 // 

The sentence is concluded in this section. Sub-scctions 
( a )-(f) refer again to the gift lands in different areas and men¬ 
tion the amounts of annual revenue allotted to them : (1) 100 


Purcmas per annum attaching to the gift land in Navya gi an¬ 
ted by the king himself on the occasion of the Uttarayana- 
sankranti in his thirteenth regnal year (see section I) i (2) 2j0 
Purdnas per annum attaching to the gift land in the Navya- 
MadhuksTraka-Vaiiga area granted on the occasion of the 
observation of a lunar eclipse by the king’s mother (sec sections 
II-V); (3) 25 Puranas per annum attaching to the gift land in 
the Vikramapura Division granted by Prince Suryasena on 
the occasion of his birthday anniversary (see section VI); (4) 
25 Puraiias per annum attaching to the gift land in the same 
area granted by the Sandhi (i.e. Sandhivigrahika) Nanlsimha (see 
section VII); (5) 50 PurdJias per annum attaching to the gift 
land in the Ura-caturaka in Phandra-dvipa, which had been 
purchased by the donee as a Sasana or rent-free holding (see 
section VIII); and (6) 50 Purdnas per annum attaching to the 
gift land at Patiladivlka granted by Prince Purusottamasena(see 
section IX). Subsection (g) says that the plots of land were 
collectively granted as one lot by making it a lamra-Sdsana (i.e. 
a rent-free holding) according to the principle of bhumicchidra 
(i.e. rent-free enjoyment of a piece of land by one who brings 
it under cultivation for the first time) and by endowing it with 
a stamp of the SadaSiva seal (i.e. the royal seal of the Senas 
of Bengal). It is also stated that the income arising out ol 
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the tamra-Sdsana , including the income of the betel-vine plan¬ 
tations and betelnuts, come up to 500 Puraiias per annum. Sub¬ 
section (h) requests the officials, etc., whom the king addressed 
(cf. lines 39-41 of the inscription), to approve of the grant made 
by him. 

II 

In the year 1892, N. N. Vasu secured a copper-plate grant 
discovered in the village of Madanpada (near Pinjadl) in the 
Kotalipada Pargana of the Faridpur District now in Bangla¬ 
desh. lie edited the inscription with Plates in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. XLV, 1896, Part 1, pp. 
6-15. The copper plate was subsequently acquired by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, although later it could no longer be 
traced in the Society’s collection. Unfortunately, Vasu’s 
transcript of the grant portion of the charter is full of lacunae 
and errors while the facsimile of the inscription published by 
him is not a faithful reproduction of the original. Owing to 
this difficulty, N. G. Majumdar, while re-editing the record 
in his Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 1929, pp. 133-39, failed in 
improving considerably upon Vasu’s treatment. He observed, 
c This portion of the text being extremely corrupt and full of 
scribal mistakes, it is difficult to say what is actually intended.’ 1 
As will be seen below, these remarks arc unjustifiable. The 
text of the grant portion of the charter is fairly free from scribal 
errors while the meaning of it is quite clear. 

Sometime ago, the inscription was purchased for the 
Dacca Museum, and we had an opportunity of examining the 
original record and its estampages in 1952. The scrutiny 
helped us in detecting the errors in the published text, and the 
interpretation of the grant portion of the epigraph became quite 
clear to us. But, before entering into that subject, it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to an exceptionally interesting feature of the 
grant. This is the fact that a large number of passages on the 
plate, especially in the grant portion of the charter on its reverse 
side, have been engraved on erasures. They raise certain 
problems which require careful consideration. 

It is well known that the Madanpada and Vanglya 


i. Op. cit ., p. 138, note 4. 
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Sahitya Parisad plates* of VHvarttpasena and the Idilpur 
plate' assigned to KeSavasena, supposed to be the younger 
brother and successor of Visvarttpasena, have practteally the 
same set of introductory stanzas. Thts mtroductory part 
deals with the Sena kings : (1) Vijayasena, his son 2) Ballala- 
sena, his son (3) Laksmapasena, and his son (4) cithet i nva- 
rupasena or Kesavasena who was the reigning monarch. More 
than half of the stanzas describe the reigning king and his 
father Laksmanaseita. In this section in verse, three stanzas 
arc very interesting. The first and second of them describe 
Laksmanasena while the third introduces the issuer of the 
charters. They are quoted below. 


( 1 ) purvam janma-iatesu bhiimi-patina samtyajya nmkti-graham 
nunarn tena sul-drthind Suradhuni-tire Harah primlah / 
etasmdt katham=anyathd ripu-vadhu-vaidhavya-baddha-vralo 
vikhydia-ksitipdla-maulir = abhavac = chri-VUvarupo nrpah // 


This is verse 10 of the Madanpada and Idilpur plates 
and verse 11 or the Sahitya Parisad plate. N. G. Majumdar 
translated the stanza as follows : ‘In hundreds of previous births, 
that king(i.c. Laksmanasena), leaving aside all care for libera¬ 
tion, surely propitiated Siva, on the bank of the Ganges, 
being desirous of having a son. Otherwise, how could be bom 
to him the head of the princes, the illustrious king Visvarupa 
who was determined to cause the widowhood of his enemies’ 
wives ?’ Pie takes the word etasmal in the sense of ‘from this 
[king, i.e. Laksmanasena]’. It may also mean ‘owing to this 
[reason, i.e. the propitiation of Siva referred to in the first half 
of the stanza]’, although the implication of the verse as a whole 
remains the same. 

(2) yam nirmmaya pavilra-paiiir=abhavad = Vedah satinaiii siklid- 
ratnaih yd kim=api sva-rupa-caritair = vilvarii yay = alankrtam / 
Laksmir = bhftr = api vdUchitdni vidadhe yasydli sapa [tnyor = (or 

Ini-)] dvayarii 

irimaly = Ahvatiadevy=amusya mahisi s = dbhut = lri-var-ggocitd // 
This is the reading of verse 15 of the Sahitya Parisad plate 
of Visvarupasena. But in the published transcripts of the 


1. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 140-48, 177-78, with Plates. 

2. Ibid ., pp. 118-31; see JASB, Vol. VII, 1838, pp. 43-51 and Plates. 
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Madanpada (vcise 13) and Idilpur (verse 14) plates we have, 
in the place of the passage dvayarii himaly = Ahvanadevy = 
amusya, respectively the passages mahdrdjni hi-Tddd (or ndra)- 
devi tad—asya and mahardjm hi-Candrddevi svasya. 1 It is clear 
that the passage quoted from the transcripts of the Madanpada 
and Idilpur plates violate the metre horribly and can hardly 
be attributed to the original author of the stanzas. What 
is, however, more interesting is that, on the Madanpada plate, 
the aksaras read as Tadaipr ndrd)devi are incised on an ensure 
showing plainly that originally a different name, no doubt 
agreeable to the metre and in three aksaras only, had been 
engraved in the space. This is also suggested by the expression 
tad—asya following the name in the Madanpada plate, in which 
the word tad means ‘therefore 5 , the whole stanza implying that, 
owing to the enumerated qualities of the queen, she became to 
her husband as agreeable as the three vargas , viz. Dharma > Artha 
and Kama . The female name that had been originally engraved 
in the space in question and was later erased for the incision 
of a different name in four aksaras (a fifth aksara could have 
been merged in the preceding sri in Sandhi) was thus written 
in three syllables, the first and second of which were short and 
the third long (e.g., Varada, or Indumatl with the initial 
syllabic merged in hi). 

There is reason to believe that, on the Idilpur plate also, 
the name of the queen, that had been originally engraved, was 
later erased and substituted by a different name. 

(3) etdbhydm Sahhkhara-Girijdbhyam = iva babhuva 

Saktidharah / 

sri'-Visvar upasenah pratibhata-bhupdla-mukuta-?na?iili // 

This is the clear reading of verse 16 of the Sahitya Parisad 
plate, which speaks of the birth of Visvarupasena from king 
Laksmanasena and queen AhvanadevI mentioned in the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse quoted above. But, in the place of Sri- 

ViSvarupasenali, the transcripts of the Madanpada and Idilpur 

plates have respectively hi- Visvar upasenadevab and sri-Kesava- 
senadevah . It is interesting to note that, on the Madanpada 
plate, the aksaras ViSvarupa have been engraved on an erasure 

i. The actual reading of the last two aksaras seems to be musya 
suggesting devy=amusya as in the Sahitya Parisad plate. 
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clearly indicating that originally a name in two aksaras only 
was incised in tire space. A superscript r on the second of 
these two aksaras of the original royal name still remains undis¬ 
turbed. Equally interesting is the fact that exactly these two 
features arc also characteristic of the incision of the aksaras 
VUvarupa in the royal name again occurring in the grant por¬ 
tion (line 38) of the plate. The erased name in two aksaras 
must have read something like Suryya, Darppa, Sarvva, Parvva, 

etc. 

Owing to the compression of four aksaras in the space only 
for two and to the presence of the superscript r above the 
second of the two aksaras originally incised, the aksaras Visva- 
rupa on the Madanpada plate look like visvarrd in line 22 (verse 
14 quoted above) and vifvarra in line 38 in the grant portion. 
It is admitted that the aksaras Ktiava , read in the corresponding 
places in lines 24 (verse 15 quoted above) and 43 of the Idil- 
pur plate, are similarly engraved on erasures. In Prinscp s 
retouched fascimile, the vowel-mark in the first aksara of the 
name looks like i. The fact that the aksaras looking like vis¬ 
varrd on the Madanpada plate may be quite easily confused 
with the familiar name Kesava leads us to feel that it is the 
name VUvarupa , compressed in the space for two aksaras on 
the Idilpur plate, that was wrongly read by Prinsep’s Pandit 
in 1838 as KeSava The transcript of the Idilpur plate con¬ 
tains numerous obvious errors. Considering the large number 
of mistakes committed by N. N. Vasu in 1896 2 and H. P- Sastri 
in 1926 3 4 in transcribing respectively the Madanpada and 
Sahitya Pari sad plates and especially those noticed in the trans¬ 
cripts prepared by Prinsep’s Pandits of such epigraphic records 
as the Tezpur plates 1 of Vanamalavarman, we are sure about the 
possibility. We arc therefore entirely in agreement with those 


1. This was the view of F. Kielhorn, N.N. Vasu and H.P. Sastri. See 
Kielhom’s List of Inscriptions (North India), No. 649, and Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1693. The last letter of the name looks more like pa than va in Prinsep’s 
facsimile. What has been read as kesava looks actually like htivaba. 

2. JASB, Vol. XLV, Part I, pp. 6ff. 

3. Ind. Hist . Qjiarl ., Vol. II, pp. 77(1*. 

4. JASB , Vol. IX, 1840, pp. 766!!.; cf. Kamarupasasanaval i, pp. 58if .5 
see also Ep . Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 145(1*. 
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who already expressed ihis suspicion upon an examination of 
the Madanpada plate, attributed the Idilpur plate to Visva¬ 
rupasena and leferred the rule ol Kesavasena to the imagina¬ 
tion of one of Prinscp s Pandits. Indeed anyone having an 
opportunity to examine the Madanpada plate or its faithful 
reproduction is sure to entertain this view. 

We have seen that the name of the Sena king who origi¬ 
nally issued the Madanpada plate and probably also the Idilpur 
plate was something like Suryyasena , Darppasena , etc. When 
the three stanzas quoted above are read together in the context 
of the Madanpada and Idilpur plates, they give the idea that 
the issuer of these charters was a son of Visvarupasena. This 
is supported remarkably by the grant portion of the Madan¬ 
pada plate, in which, as will be shown below, the names of 
Ballalasena, his son Laksmanasena, his son Visvarupasena and 
his son (**sena) have been erased and substituted respectively 
by those of Vijayasena, his son Ballalasena, his son Laksmana¬ 
sena and his son Visvarupasena. It is again very interesting 
in this connection to note that lines 54 and 66 of the Sahitya 
Parisad plate of Visvarupasena actually speak of a Kumara 
or Prince named Suryyasena who was very probably a son of 
Visvarupasena. Under the circumstances, the name of the 
original issuer of the Madanpada plate and most probably 
also of the Idilpur plate may be almost confidently restored 
as Suryyasena. The mention of Visvarupasena as king in his 
son’s records and the substitution of the name of the son by 
that of the father in the 14th regnal year ol the latter {vide 
infra) show that Suryyasena ruled for some time between the 
begining and end of the reign of Visvarupasena. The actual 
circumstances of the case cannot be determined; but it seems 
that Visvarupasena was temporarily incapacitated by being 
captured by some enemy or being attacked by some disease 
like insanity from which his recovery was not expected. Suryya¬ 
sena was then raised to the throne; but he restored the crown 
to his father as soon as the latter returned or recovered. I he 
passage brhan-nrpati-caranaih in line 49 of the Idilpur plate seems 
to refer to Visvarupasena who was still living during Surya- 
sena’s reign. It may be noticed that Suryyasena mentions his 
father respectfully and is himself mentioned in a later record of 
his father. He does not appear to have been a rebel against 
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Visvarupasena. 1 Surya adapted for his charters the draft 
of his father’s records, in which he put his own name in the 
place of his father’s and his mother’s name in that of lus grand¬ 
mother’s. This he could very easily do as in his father’s records 
the name of Visvarupa occurs once earlier in the description 
of Laksmanascna although this adaptation led Suiya to use in 
his father’s description a few stanzas which describe lus grand¬ 
father in his father’s Vahglya Sahitya Pari sad plate. - 

The name of king Suryasena’s mother cannot be restored 
with confidence. It is unrecognizable under the re-engraved 
name of his grandmother. The two aksaras (following Sri) 
of this re-engraved name of Visvarupasena’s mother are ex¬ 
tremely doubtful; this is because the afaab originally incised 
were not completely erased and the new aksaias wcie engiaved 
on the traces of the old ones. We suspect that the leading intend¬ 
ed is sry-Ahvanadcvitasya (Jry-Ahvana-devy — amnsya in the Idilpur 
plate) in conformity not only with the metre but also with the 
information supplied by the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad plate. 
The word devi for devl is not correct, although it is often 
adopted by versifiers for the metre’s sake (e.g. in verse 8 of 
the Kuretha plate of Malayavarman). 3 The adoption of the 
rather unorthodox spelling lor metrical necessity shows, 
however, that the officers responsible for the erasure were 
fully conscious of the requirements of the metre. The fact, as 
will be shown below, that entire lines of the inscription have 
been erased and re-engraved on the reverse of the plate also 
suggests that, instead of writing Tddd{ or ndra)devi which goes 
against the metre (and also against the information of the Vahglya 
Sahitya Parisad plate), they would have erased some more 
aksaras , originally engraved, and reincised a suitable passage. 

The grant portion of the Madanpada plate runs from 
line 31 to line 60. We shall take up this part section by sec¬ 
tion. The language of the record is Sanskrit which is, however, 
influenced by the local dialect. We have not corrected the 
passages which violate the rules of Sanskrit grammar especially 
in regard to Sandhi . 

1. Of course the possibility of the father being temporarily overthrown 
by the son is not precluded entirely. 

2. The title Vrsabhdnkasafikara for V\§abhasankara (cf. p. 218) and the 
double introduction of the king now appear to us to suggest that the Sahitya 
Parisad plate of Visvarupa may have actually adopted Surya’s draft. 

3. Ep . Ind.. Vol. XXX, pp. 144 ff. 
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1. Lines 31-38: 

(a) ilia kliala Phasphagrdma-parisara-samdvdsila-himaj- 

jayaskandhavardt 

(b) samastasva(su )prasasly-upela-Arirdjavri ( vr)$abhasan - 
Lai a-Gaudeivai a-s) iina\d* ]- Vijayascnadcva-pdd-diiudhydta - 

(c) sa mas la supras as tyupela-A rirajan i hiaiikasa nkara-Gau de- 
svara-srimav-Va (d-Ba)lldlasenadeva-pdddnudhydta- 

(d) samastasva (su )prasaslyupela-asvapati-gajapati-narapati- 
rdja-lray-ddhipati-Scnakulakamalavikdsablidskara-Somavainsapradipa- 
pralipannakarnna-satyavratagdngeya-saraiidgalavajrapaiijara-parames- 
vara-paramabhatidr aka-par amasaura-mahdrdjddhirdj a-Arirajamadana- 
sankara-Gaudesvara-srima (1 *) -L aksm a [na]scn a de va -pad-an udhya ta - 

(e) asvapati-gajapan-narapali-rdjalray-ddliipati-Senakulaka- 
malavikdisablidskara-Somavamsapradipa-pratipannakarma-satyavrala- 
gdngeya-saramgalavajrapaujara-paranmvara-paramabhattdraka- para - 
masaura-mahdrdjddhirdja-Arirdjavri (vr)fabha ( bha ) nkasamkara - Gau- 
desvara-srimat-Visvaru(pa*)scnadeva-pddd vijayinah I 

This section speaks of the reigning king and his three 
ancestors and also of the locality whence the charter was issued. 
Subsection (a) shows that the grant was issued from a locality 
called Phasphagrama. I do not think that the name can be 
read as Phalgugrdma. In subsection (b) which mentions the 
great-grandfather of the reigning king, the aksaras vri (vr)sabha 
in Arirdja-vrfabha-sahkara bear clear traces of being re-engraved 
on an erasure offering space for three akfaras. It can be clearly 
seen that the first of the three erased aksaras was nih, its visarga 


sign and i-malra being still visible. 1 It is almost certain theie- 
fore that the passage originally engraved was Ariraja-nilisanka - 
satikara which was the title of Ballalasena. Similarly, the 
aksaras Vijaya after srima seem to have been written on a space 
where d-Valldla had been originally incised, aldiough the traces 
of the original letters are not quite clear in this case, apparently 
because the old aksaras were here more successfully erased. 
Sub-section (c) mentions the grandfather of the reigning 
monarch. In this subsection, exactly as in subsection (b) 
discussed above, nihsanka in Arirdja-nihianka-iankara and what 
is intended to read d-Valldla arc veiy cleaily le cngiave o 
erasures. It appears that what was originally lla was erased 


changed into * merely by retouching its loop. 


i. The original n was 
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and substituted by what is intended to read dva. This suggests 
that the original reading of the passages concerned was Arirdja- 
madana-iankara and Srmal-Laksmanasena. In the second of the 
two passages, Ariraja-madana-hnkara and srimal-Laksamanascna 
in subsection (d), l-Lakfamana is obviously incised on an erasure 
offering space for no less than four aksaras. Moreover, an i-mdtrd 
of the first of the erased aksaras is still traceable. We are 
confident that the four aksaras, after erasing which l-Laksmana 
was engraved, read d-Visvariipa 1 in the original writing. It 
should be remembered that the only known Sena king having 
a name in four syllables was Visvarupasena. Moreover, 
Laksmanascna is here described as parama-sauta , although he 
was realiy a Vaisnava. This anomaly is quite clearly explained 
by the fact that the official responsible for writing l-Lakfmana 
after erasing the name of Visvariipa, who was really a parama- 
saura as known from his Sahitya Parisad plate, forgot to change 
saura into vaipiava. As no other member of the Sena family 
before Visvarupasena was a Saura, it must have been his name 
that was erased. Consequently, in Ariraj a-madana-sankara, the 
aksaras madana must have been engraved on an erasure. Un¬ 
fortunately, the traces of the erased aksaras are not clear in 
this case. Another point to be noticed is that here madana 
docs not cover a space required for more than three aksaras, 
although, according to the Sahitya Parisad plate, Visvarupa- 
sena’s biruda was Ariraja-vrsabha(bha)nka-sankara and in that 
case the aksaras erased to make place for madana would be four, 
viz. vrsabhanka. It, however, appeal's to us that the original 
writing had Ariraja-orsabha-fankara (cf. the biruda of Vijayasena, 
great-grandfather of Visvarupasena) and not Arirdja-vrsabhanka- 
sankara. Thus madana seems to have been incised after having 
erased vrsabha. In subsection (e), the aksaras vri{vr)sabha in 
what is intended to read Ariraja-vrsabhanka-saiikara are engraved 
on an erasure. But the three aksaras have been incised in a 
space for two letters only. The facts that nka after the erasure 
belongs to the original writing and that the i-mdtra of the first 
of the two erased aksaras is still visible suggest that Ariraja- 
nilfianka-iankara was originally engraved. We have already 
discussed how the four aksaras ViSvarupa have been written on 

i. The letter pa underneath pa can be clearly traced. 
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an erasure offering a space For only two aksaras and how these 
two erased aksaras may have read Suryya. Attention has to be 
drawn to the expression Srimat prefixed to the name. In 
Sandhi , the word suits the name Suryya, but not the name 
VUvariipa, 1 The person responsible for the substitution of the 
former name by the latter did not change t into d-Vi through 
oversight, although this would have provided him with some 
space which he badly required. It seems that Visvarupa was 
an Ariraja-vrsabha-iankara (or °bhduka °) 2 like his great-grand¬ 
father Vijayasena, while Suryasena assumed the title Ariraja - 
nihsahka-safikara in imitation of his own great-grandfather 
Ballalascna. It has to be noted in this connection that Prinsep’s 
facsimile of the Idilpur plate, although it is retouched, still 
bears traces of re-engraving on erasures in this section exactly 
as the Madanpada plate. In Ariraja-asahya-sahkara (epithet 
of the so-called Kesavasena), as read in the Idilpur plate, asahya 
is a wrong reading for vrsabha written on an erasure of letters 
that appear to have read nihsahka. The first consonant still 
looks more like n than v. 

II. Lines 38-41 : samupagal-dscfa-rajanyaka ... .Vifayapaty- 
adin = anyanis — ca sakala-rajapad-opaj Ivino = 5 dhyaksapravaran cat la- 
bhalla-jallyan Brd/una?idii Brdhnwn-oltardiiis=ca manayanti bodha - 
yanli samddiSanli ca / viditam = astu bhavatam .... 

This section refers to the subordinates, dependants and 
officials of the king as well as others whom the king addressed 


in announcing the grant recorded in the chaitei. 

III. Lines 41-43 : yathd Paundravarddhana-bhukly-aniah- 

pali-Vange Vikramapura-bhdge piirve Alhaydgagrdma-janghdla-bhuh 
simd dakfine Vdrayipaddgrdma-bhuh simd paScime Uiicokdttigrdma- 
bhuh simd ultare Virakdtti-janghdla-simd iltliath caluhsim-dvacchm- 

nah (jina ).... . . 

This section shows that the gift land was situated in a 
village in the Vikramapura Division of Vahga which formed 
a part of the bhukli or Province of Paundravarddhana. The 
boundaries of this village are also stated. It was bounded m 
the east by an embankment and a piece of land belonging to 


.. Cf. the other royal names in this section joined in Sandhi with the 

o-H" 2 ' 6, 

note 2; cf. p. 2i 8. 
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the village called Athayagagrama, in the south by a piece of 
land belonging to Varaylpadagrama (literally c a village consis¬ 
ting of a habitation of the Barayls or betelvine-growers’), i n 
the west by a piece of land belonging to Uncokattlgrama and 
in the north by the embankment belonging to the village of 
Vlrakatti. In this section, a few letters in the name of the 
village standing in the eastern boundary of the gift land may 
have been engraved on an erasure. But this is of little impor¬ 
tance. 

IV. Lines 43-46 : Pinjokdsthigrdma-ma\dh\ydt Kandarpa - 
Sankar-d$ramiya-Paddti$apdmdrka-sdrh-vd ( dvd)trimsal - purdn- oltara - 
cunmi-sat-aika 132 bahih 500 lalha Kandarppasaiikar-dmSa-bhumau 
Narandapagrame svakiya-palya-svam sd (m *) -hi [ 1 ]2 7 dvabhyam 
sapta[v]imati-puran- adhika-sam- curnn[i] -saiJalik-otpaltika-Pihjo- 
kdslhigrdmah sa-jala-sthalah sa-jhala-vitapah s-osarah sa-guvdka - 
narikelas = tpia-yuti-paryyanta uparilikhita-catuhsi (si)m-dvacchvinah 
Pinjothiyagramo = yarn - 

With the exception only of the last three aksaras (viz. 
gramo = 'yam ), this entire section in engraved on erasure. Clear 
traces of the erased aksaras are still visible under many of the 
ak$aras in this section. The passages in lines 43-45 (from the 
beginning of this section down to narikelas = irna-y u ) are written 
in aksaras which are smaller in shape and pressed against each 
other. This was done for the fear that all the aksaras might 
not find space enough to be accommodated in the blank created 
by the erasure. But when the work of re-engraving had reached 
the beginning of line 46, it was found that the remainder of the 
aksaras were not sufficient to fill up the remaining space created 
by the erasure. The aksaras in ti-paryyantah.. .Piiijollnya were 
therefore incised in a bigger size and with more space between 
any two of them than even in the original part of the writing. 

This section shows that the gift land was situated in the 
village of Pinjokasthl or °katti or °thlya (°kathlya ?) (modern 
Pinjadi), the boundaries of which are enumerated in section 
III. A portion of the village yielding an annual (sdth^sariivat- 
sanka) income of 132 Purdnas or Cunits was excluded (cf. bahih = 
Bengali bai) and only the remainder yielding 500 Purdnas or 
Cilmis per annum was made the subject of the grant. ’ The 
smaller part of the village, yielding 132 Purdnas per year, was 
known as Padatisapamarka and belonged to the asrama of 
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Kandarpasankara, apparently the name of a saintly person 
or a deity. It may have been a deity named after Laksmana- 
sena whose biruda was MadanaSankara, the same as Kandarpa- 
iankara. It appears that, in the original grant of Suryasena, 
the whole village of Pinjokasthi, otherwise called PinjokattI 
or ® (ka ) thlya, was granted in favour of the donee of the charter 
and sometime later, when it was brought to the notice of the 
authorities that a part of the village really belonged to the Kan- 
darpasankara asrama, the necessity of changing the language of 
the document was felt. The donee’s loss of 132 Puranas or Curnis 
per year was sought to be compensated by an additional gift 
of a piece of land yielding 127 Purdtias or Curnis annually (cf. 
sdm-hi = samvatsarika-hiranya ). This piece of land was situated 
in the village of Narandapagrama belonging to the share of the 
said asrama of Kandarpasankara; but it was the property of a 
dependant of the king, i.e. it formed part of ajagir enjoyed by 
one of the king’s dependants. Thus the donee received two 
pieces ofland, one at Pinjokasthi (°kattl or °kathiya)and another 
at Naranclapa, together yielding an annual revenue income 
of 627 Puranas or Ciiniis. That the two plots of the gift land 
situated in two different villages were still collectively referred 
to as Piiijo (lea *) thiyagrdmo = ’yam seems to be due to the influence 
of the original document in which, as suggested above, the 
whole of this village was granted. The officers probably did 
not feel any necessity of changing the language of this part of 
the record because only a small portion of the neighbouring 
village of Narandapa was now added to the donee s share 
which mainly consisted of the major portion of Pinjokasthi. 

V. Lines 46-53 : Sivapurdn-okta-bhumiddna-phalaprapli- 

kamanaya . sri- Viivar upadevahrmrnane Brahmanaya vidhivad= 

utsrjya SaddSiva-mudrayd mudrayitvd bhucchidra-nydyena calurdaSay- 
abdiya-Bhadra-dind tdmraSdsanikrtya pradatlo='smdbhih / yalra 
catuh-sim-dvacchinna-sdnUdsanabhu-hi 627 / tad=bhavadbhih sarv- 
vair=ev=anumantavyam bhdvibhir=api nrpaiibhir— apaiarane 
narakapata-bhayat palane dharmma-gauravdl palaniyam / 

In this section the intended reading for dim may be 
dina 8, while sdm-sdsanabhu-hi stands for sdmvatsanka-Sasana-bhwm- 
hiranya, i.e. the annual revenue income of the gift land in coins 
or cash. But what is more interesting is that, in caturddaSay- 
abdlya, caturddaia is incised on an erasure offering space only 
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for two aksaras. The i-malra of the first of these two aksaras 
originally engraved and the i-malra of the second of them are 
still traceable. There can hardly be any doubt that the original 
reading here was dvitiy-abdiya. Thus Suryasena’s grant was 
made in the second year of his reign while the corrections in 
the document, as will be seen below again, were effected in the 
fourteenth regnal year of VisvarCipasena. The second date 
could not have come very long after the first. 

This section says that the gift land in question was granted 
as a tamrasdsana (i.e. rent-free holding), according to the prin¬ 
ciple of bhu-cchidra , to the Brahmana Visvarupadevasarman. 
It has to be noticed that the Brahmana Isvaradcvasarman, 1 
donee of the Idilpur plate, was a brother of this Visvarupade¬ 
vasarman. The grant is stated to have been endowed with 
an impression of the Sadasiva seal which was the royal seal 
of the Sena kings. The section concludes with the mention 
of the total revenue income of the gift land, viz. 627 Purdnas 
or Curnis per annum, and the king’s entreaty for the protection 
of the grant. 

VI. Lines 53-58 : bhavanti c=air a dharmm-dmiSariisinah 
slokah 11 

. para-kirltayo vilopydh // 

This section quotes some of the ordinary imprecatory 
and benedictory stanzas. 

VII. Lines 58-60 : 

saciva-Sala-mauli-ldlita-pad-ambujasy = dnuidsane diita/i j 
sri-Ropivifnur = abhavad = Gauda-mahdsdndhivigrahikali // 
$riman-mahdsd-karana-ni // Sri-maha-mahaltaka-karana-ni // srimat - 
karana-ni // sarii 14 A&vina-dine 1 // 

The date Sam 14 A$vina-dine 1 has not been engraved 
on an erasure. Possibly the space, on which it is incised, was 
blank in the original charter. This section says that Kopivisnu, 
the Mahasandhivigrahika (minister for peace and war) of Gauda, 
was the data or executor of this grant of the king. Sriman- 
ma asa- araiia-ni stands for Sriman-mahasandhivigrahika-karana- 

1 ' ^ s ^ acs * ra ^ c shows that the name was re-engraved on an 
erasure offering space for a slightly bigger name than Isvara. The name 
erased may have been that of ViW.padevaiarman. The change of donee 

possibly necessitated the modifications in the record carried out at a later 
date. 
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nibaddha. The word nibaddha here apparently means ‘register¬ 
ed or passed or endorsed’. The occurrence of the word drslam 
in the same context on some of the Early Pallava and 
Vakataka charters may suggest that ni stands for nirikfilam . l 
The document was thus recognized first by a clerk of the Ma/ul- 
sandlnvigrahika, then by a clerk of the Mahdmalhattaka and 
finally by a clerk of the Srimal, i.e. the king himself. 


i. Gf., however, nibaddha in records like the Barah plate of Bhoja 
(Ep.Ind., Vol. XIX, p.18). Recently it has been suggested that ni stands 
for the sixth case-ending ( Proc . IHC, 1930, p. 107). This is quite impossi e 
in view of the fact that ni stands singly in many cases in the copper-p ate gran 
of the Palas such as the Bangadh and Bclwa plates of Mahipala I, the mga 
chi and Belwa plates of Vigrahapala III (cf. Ep. Ind Vol. XXIX, pp. 2, 9 > 
etc.), not to speak of the unconvincing nature of the association of an car y 
Central Asian linguistic trait with a medieval East Indian record without any 
connecting link. 



CHAPTER XV 

CHARTER OF BAMQDARA 

The Mehar copper-plate inscription was edited jointly 
by B.M. Barua and P.B. Chakravarti. 1 Unfortunately, the 
treatment of the record by the said scholars is not quite satis¬ 
factory since both the transcript and translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion, as published by them, contain many errors in our opinion. 
The grant portion of the record in lines 17-32 has suffered 
the most at the hands of the editors. 

Although we are chiefly concerned here with lines 17-32 
of the Mehar plate detailing the grant recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tion, the nature of the editor’s treatment of the introductory 
verses may be illustrated by an examination of their reading 
and interpretation of at least one of the stanzas in this part 
of the epigraph. 

Verse 7 of the inscription has been read and translated 
as follows : 

Devendrasya yath = aiva Mdtalir =abhut ICrpiasya yania varah 

khyato Daruka-va (ba)ndhula (r =a)sya nrpater = Varmeya- 

liladharah / 

lat-lulyo = ’bhavad = asya varana-ghafa-salpaira-mukhyah krii 

sri-Gaiigadharadeva esa samare Pragjyoiifendr-opamah // 

“Just as Matali was to Indra, [just as] Daruka was the 
well-known charioteer and friend of Krsna, so to this king was 
the illustrious Gangadharadeva, the foremost among the honest 
courtiers, resourceful like the scion of the Vrsni family (i.e., 
Krsna). His elephant column was like his (i.e., of the king). 
He equalled in battle [even] the lord of Pragjyotisa (i.e., 
Bhagadatta).” 

A minor defect in the treatment of the verse may be 
mentioned at the outset. This is the indication of its metre 
as Sragdhara , although actually it is Sardrdavikridita. What is, 
however, more important is that the above translation of the 
stanza exhibits a number of blemishes, some of which show 

i. Ep. Ind., Vol, XXVII, pp. 182-91. 
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that the learned interpreters have failed to grasp the real 
implication of the verse. In the first place, the words vara 
in the first and krti in the third foot of the stanza have been 
left out in the translation. Secondly, the expression Daruka- 
bandhu in the emended passage Daruka-bajidhur =asya in the 
second foot does not appear to be quite happy. Moreover, 
the emendation involves the unnecessary and unpoetic dupli¬ 
cation of the word asya which actually occurs in the following 
(i.e., the thiid) foot. Thirdly, it is difficult to believe with 
the editors or the record that a poet worth the name would 
have compared a person at the same time with both Krsna 
(Varsneya) and Krsna’s charioteer Daruka. Fourthly, 
although the text of the stanza rightly gives vdrana-ghata - sat - 
palra-mukhya (i.e., the chief of the worthy officers in charge 
of the elephant columns) as a single compound expression, in 
the translation, satpatra-mukliya , interpreted as ‘the foremost 
among the honest courtiers’, has been wrongly separated from 
the compound. Fifthly, the passage lat-tulyo =*bhavad=asya 
varana-ghaid , in which varana-ghata has been wrongly separated 
from the said compound, has been quite unjustifiably inter¬ 
preted as “His (i.e., Gangadharadeva’s) elephant column was 
like his (i.e., the king’s).” This is clearly against the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar as the expression lat-tulyah in the masculine 
cannot possibly qualify vdrava-ghaia in the feminine. Moreover, 
it is impossible to believe with the editors that a poet of any 
merit would have clumsily introduced the elephant force of a 
courtier (as the word patra has been taken to mean) in the king’s 
description to indicate its equality with the elephant corps of 
the royal army. Is it possible that a courtier was allowed to 
enjoy an elephant force as strong as the king’s ? What is 
then the point in the former’s comparison with the charioteers 
Matali and Daruka ? 

It seems to us that the intended reading of what has been 
read as Daruka-vandhulasya is not Daruka-bandhur =asya, but 
Darukavan =JValasya, 1 It should be noted that Varsneya was 

i. As regards the reading ndhu, it may be pointed out that there is 
usually little difference in the Gaudlya alphabet among ndh, m | and nu and 
that sometimes the same sign was used to indicate nn as we . or is 
form of tin, of. unnayan in line 15 and avacchinna in line 31 of the 0 arampur 
plate of Damodara [Ep. Ind Vol. XXX, pp. 184 ff.). 
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the celebrated charioteer of the famous king Nala of the Nisadhas 
just as Matali and Darkua were the charioteers respectively 
of Indra and Krsna. Our anvaya of the stanza would thus 
run as follows : yalha Mdtalili Devendrasya khydlali varali yanld 
abliiit tat-tulyah eva Krfnasya Darukaval jYalasya Varsiteya-lild- 
dliarah samare Prdgjyolisendr-opamah asya nrpaleh vdranaghata- 
salpdlra-mukhyah e;a krti Sri - Gangddharadeva/i [asya khyatali 
varali yanld] abhaval. We are inclined to translate the verse 
in the following words : “Just as Matali was the famous [and] 
excellent charioteeer (yanld) of the lord of the gods, exactly 
like him this illustrious Gaiigadharadeva, who is competent, 
who is like Krsna’s [yanld] Daruka, who resembles Nala’s 
[yanta] Varsneya, who is an equal to the lord of Pragjyotisa 
in battle [and] who is the chief of the worthy officers in charge 
of the elephant columns of the king, was his famous [and] 
excellent rider (yanld)” 

It may further be pointed out that the learned interpreters 
of the verse have absolutely nothing to say why the poet has 
introduced the leader of the elephant force of king Damodara 
in a charter purporting to record a grant of land made by the 
king in favour of certain Brahmarias. It, however, seems to 
us that the nature of the verse quoted above is similar to that 
of the two concluding stanzas of the Bangaon plate 1 of Vigra- 
hapala III. In the Bangaon copper-plate inscription, a grant 
of land, actually made by a royal officer named Gh an lisa out 
of his ow njagir, is represented as a gift of the Pala king because, 
according to the legal procedure of those days, the king had 
to ratify the creation of a rent-free holding by any of his fief- 
holders. The Vaiiglya Sahitya Parisad (Calcutta) plate of 
ViSvarupasena likewise refers to the ratification by the Sena 
king of similar grants of revenue-free land made by Prince 
Suryasena, Prince Purusottamasena and the minister (Sandhi- 
vigrahika) Nanisimha out of their respective jdgirs , 2 In the 
Mehar inscription, the real donor of the grant, therefore, seems 
to have been the royal officer Gaiigadharadeva, the village of 
Mehara in which the gift land was situated probably lying in 


1. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 48 ff. 

2. See JAS, Letters, Vol. XX, pp. 209 ff.; above, pp. 207-08,210. 
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graphic records and manuscripts. On the other hand, it 
resembles very closely the modern Bengali form of (i). 
Another point deserving notice is that, although the editors 
have noted in their transcript (lines 20, 21,23,25, 26 and 29) 
seven cases of a cross being used after the slanting danda 
indicating T V, in the enumeration of the area of a piece of the 
gift land, this has been altogether ignored in their interpreta¬ 
tion of the inscription. What has, moreover, been read as a 
cross in line 26 is actually a cross with a dot on its left and 
another on its right. The real value of the cross and the cross 
flanked by dots cannot be determined in the present state of 
our knowledge; but it may be tentatively suggested that the 
former indicates T X T and the latter ~ (-J-). 1 It will be 
seen below that these readings appear to be supported by the 
total area of the gift land quoted in line 32 of the record. 

Let us now quote the text of the grant portion of the 
Mehar inscription in lines 17-32. 

uparilikhita-grdme Sdvarmya 2 -sagolra-pam-sri-Kdpadikasya 
paiicaviriifati-purdJi-otpattika-grha-vdiik-ddi- ii 3 vyd-bh TP (A) 
sam-hi 25/ tathd Bra-iri-Sdnkokasya panca-purdn-otpatli (ka* )- 
ca-ti 1 vya A -bhu JL. 5 (-J-) sam-hi 5/ tathd Bra-hi-Sndokasya 
ca-ti 1 vyd-bhu JL sam-hi 8/ tathd Brd-(Jri*)-Kalemikasya 6 ii 1 
vya A -bhu tV(t) sam-hi 4/ Brd-{tri*)-Tdrdpaleh ca-ti 1 vyd A - 
bhil (-gl) sain-hi 4A (4 |) 7 / Bharadvaja-sagolra- 

pam-fri-Pandokas^aP gr-ti 1 vyd A -bhu T 3 T +T 4 (tt) sam-hi 


lm tf such was the case, it may be conjectured that, according to this 
system, ■g-y was written by a cross having four dots at the four sides—left, 
right, upper and lower. 

2. The editors read Sava {r)nnya apparently because they took the 
clear sign of superscript r to stand for a top maird, although, in the GaudTya 
alphabet, the letter /i is written without top matra. 

3. The editors read 2 bya-bhu, 

4. The editors read byd . 

5. The editors read 7. The symbol, however, stands midway bet¬ 
ween the form of written with two slanting dan das and its modification 
now used in Bengal. 

6. The editors’ transcript has Kdlemikasya. 

7 * This has been omitted in the editors’ transcript; but in their trans¬ 
lation it is given as purdnas (sic)’. 

8. The editor 25 ’ transcript has Pandokasya . 
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10 T V (10*) / tathd Bra-sri-Denkasya 1 grha-ti 1 vyd 2 -bhu 
(_?-) sam-hi 4/ tathd Bra-Sri-Sudoksya grha-ti 1 vyd 2 -bhu lsdm-hi 
8 JL I Kantamaniya 3 Brd-Sri-ICesavasya gr-ti 1 vydr-bhu * r \ (|) 
sam-hi 4 (4*)/ talk =dsya mu-ti 1 vyd 2 -bhfi 

2 t / 1 tathd Brd-Sri-Brahmokasya gr-ii 1 vya 2 -bhu 1 T jam-Ai 2/ *rfa- 
(w/A) tath=asya mu-ti 1 vyd 2 -bhil (•§.) jam-Ai [1 i] / [ta]- 
/A = na-A/n7 i 5 2/ tathd sya (ca) Brd-Sri-Sirokasya grha-ti 

1 vya 2 -bhu tV+tt (t?) 5| / Purvagramiya-Bra-iri-Dharani- 

kas v a Gunombh-drddha-ca-ti 1 wd 2 -bhii ~+ T ~ (JL) sam-hi 21 
(2i) ISidhalagrdmiya-paiii-sri-Pdukasya 6 ca-/f 1 vya 2 -bhii l sam-hi 4/ 
Atreya- (sa*)gotra- Brd-sri-Sankokasya nd-bhu 1 sdih-hi 11/ Dindi- 
sdyiya-Brd-sri-Prajdpateli grha-vatydm bhu T X T sam-hi 3i/ grhi-pam- 
Sri-Nathokasya nd-bhu £ 6 sam-hi li Bra-sri-Jalokasya 7 grtf-Af 1 
re (14)/ Bra-Sri-ViSvarupasya gr-ti l 8 vycr-bhu T \ (~) sam-hi 
346 (3-|) / Bra-sri-Mddhokasya cP-khi-mu-ii l 10 vya 2 -bhu 1 JKeSara- 
koniya-Brd-sri = Sripateli mahasandhivigrahika-sri-Muniddsa-kdrita- 
$asana-ca-ii 1 vydr-bhu ~ / Bra-iri-Srivatsasya mahakfapatalika- 
sri-Dalacva-kdrita-sasana-gr-ca-ti 1 vya 2 -bhu T \ / evam sasanika- 
Brahmana 11 20 vd-ti 16 bhu-dro 2~~ 12 nala-bliu-dro 2 sam-hi 100//// 


1. The editors read Dcdakasya . But note the resemblance of the 
initial u in this word with the same letter in uparilikhita in line 17 an< i 
difference form d in Kdpadika in the same line. 

2. The editors read byd . 

3. The editors read Kdnydmaliya. 

4. The amount and the aksara la are broken away; but, adding the 
other amounts and comparing the result with the total given in line 32, the 
lost amount can be confidently restored. The editors say, As the tota o 
the yearly income from different lands falls short by 1 purana from the tota 
given in line 32, we may take the income of Brahmokas land as 1 purana 
yearly.” This is due to a mistake in their calculation. 

5. The editors’ transcript has i at this place. 

6. The editors read Pd(m)dukasya and observe, The name 00 
seem to be Pauka.” The initial u employed here closely resembles th * 
aksara as found in uparilikhita in line 17. Of. Kdmarupasdsanava 1, p 

7! The editors read Jano (lo)kasja. But compare l m this word with 
the same letter in lild in line 12. 

8. The editors read 2. 

9. The editors read bi. 

10. The editors read 3. 

11. For °hmandh . B 

12. The editors’ transcript has here 2-g-- 
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his own jdgir. Unless Gangadhara was intimately associa¬ 
ted with the charter in this way, it is impossible to explain his 
introduction in the document. 1 It seems also that on previous 
occasions the village of Mchara formed part of the jdglrs of two 
other officers, viz., Mahasandhivigrahika Munidasa and Malta- 
hfapcitalika Dalaeva, who had created two rent-free holdings 
in the village with the king’s sanction. These two grants arc 
referred to in our record in lines 29-31 without any specification 
of the amounts of rent allotted to them to show that the king 
and the new owner of the jdgir (i.c., Gangadharadeva) recog¬ 
nised the rent-free nature of the holdings in question. It is 
of course difficult to say whether these frce-holdings were 
created during the reign of Damodara or one of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

Before taking up the grant portion of the Mchar copper¬ 
plate inscription for scrutiny, a word may also be said in regard 
to the reading of the fractions employed in this section of the 
record in enumerating the area of different pieces of the gift 
land given in the land measure called Dro?ia or Dronavapa and 
the amount of its income given in the coin called Pur ana. As in 
other medieval records of Eastern India such as the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad plate 2 of Visvarupasena, i is indicated by 
a vertical danda and T U by a dan da slanting from upper right 
towards lower left. That is to say, one vertical danda =£, 
two vertical da?idas=£ (•§■), and three vertical dandas=\, 
while one slanting danda two slanting daiidas 

(•§•) and three slanting dandas= f T . In line 19, the area 
of the plot of land granted to the Brahmana Sankoka is given 
in a peculiar symbol which has been read by the learned editors 
as the numeral 7. But it has been overlooked that the total 
area of all the twenty-three pieces of gift land is quoted in line 
32 as 2 Dronas+2 Dronas, i.c., altogether 4 Dronas 
only. This shows beyond doubt that the area of any one piece 
of the gift land cannot be 7 Dronas. Moreover, what has been 
read as 7 has no resemblance with that figure as found in cpi- 

1. It appears that the donor of the grant mentioned inverses 8 and 
12 as Dviradapati and Gajapati is Gangadhara, the leader of the elephant force, 
and not the king. 

2 . N.G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. * 4 ° ^ 
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Of the many contractions used in the section of the ins¬ 
cription quoted above, pam and Bra no doubt stand respectively 
for pandita and Brahmana. Similarly, bhu-dro apparently stands 
for bhumi-Drona or bh fani-Dronavapa (i.c., a Drotja or Dronavdpa 
of land) and na-bhu for mla-bhumi (i.e., cultivated land). The 
other abbreviations used in the inscription besides these are : 
(1) sani-hi, (2) grd-hi, (3) vya-bhii, (4) li and (5) the composite 
contractions, of which ti is a component, such as gr-li or ha¬ 
th ca-ti, mu-ft, gr-ca-li, ci-khi-mu-ti, and vd-li. 

As regards the meaning of sani-hi, the editors of the 
Mchar inscription obsci-vc, “N.G. Majumdar (Inscriptions of 
Bengal , Vol. Ill, p. 146, f.n. 3) explains sdtii in the sense of 
sdkalyena, ‘in all,’ while on page 125, f.n. 2, he rightly suggests 
that sdm-hi stands for ttivalam. In the Edilpur (Idilpur) 
copper plate of Kesavasena (sic), sd or sdm stands for sd(Sd)- 
svalan- ddy-olpattika(m), hi being oviously sahih (Madana- 
pada copper plate of Visvarupasena, line 44).” It should, 
however, be noticed that the suggestion regarding satii-hi = 
Sdivatam has been wrongly attributed to N.G. Majundar who 
ncvci said anything like that. Again, what was read in the 
Madanpada plate as sahUi, which gives little sense, is un¬ 
doubtedly bahih (Bengali but, ‘excluding’). 1 Moreover, how 
can the meaningless sahih clarify the implication of sdm-hi and 
low can the lattei stand for IdSvalatfi in which neither sdrii nor 
hi occurs ? As we have shown above, 2 sdtfi and hi, together 
lorming the composite contraction sdm-hi, stand respectively 
for the words sdmvatsarika, (i.e., annual) and hiranya (i.e., coin 
aS * . rus sdm-hi ~ sariwa tsarika-hiranya indicates the annual 

revenue income of a piece of land in cash. This contraction 
availably followed by the number of Pur anas constituting 
the annual revenue income. 

contrarHn^f^ ^ m gra ~ /u aIso slands f °r hiranya, and grd is a 
tion or.ru n ^ "7 grdhj,a> <t0 be reali ^d’. This contrac- 
Nathoka ro °” ^ 7 28 wllich sa y s that the grhi-pandila 

* Dm,« Z “ P ° , , 1>f “•*« “ ^blc land whifh was 
TI D ”" ,a W arei Md >he annual revenue income 


1. Sec above, p. 220, 

2. Above, p. 203. 
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of 4 Puranas. Of this amount, however, If Puranas were 
iealisable by the Brahmana Jaloka, so that the land was made 
rent-free in respect only of the donor’s share in the income 
constituting f Purana only. 

In regard to the contraction vya-bhu , the editors say, 
“Its meaning has so far been missed. The Sahitya Parisat 
plate clearly attests that it stands only for catuli-sm-dvacchinna- 
vdstu-bhumi , i.e., vydvrlta-vdslu-bhumi, ‘demarcated homestead 
land or residential site’. In it vya-bliu is aptly distnguished 
from ndla-bhu precisely as in our plate.” This interpretation 
of the contraction vya-bhu is, however, clearly wrong. In 
the first place, if vyd means merely ‘demarcated’, how can it 
go only with ‘homestead land’ and never with ‘arable land’ ? 
It is impossible to believe that the boundaries of a plot of nala- 
bhumi were never demarcated. The editors themselves have 
quoted the passage caliih-sim-dvacchinna-vdstu-ndla-bhumi from 
an epigraphic record. Secondly, although vya-bhu and nd-bhu 
have been clearly distinguished, there is definite evidence to 
prove that the category of land styled vya-bhu often included 
some land of the class called nd-bhu or ndla-bhumi, ‘cultivated 
land’. This is shown by the fact that, though our inscription 
specifically mentions only three plots of respective y 

measuring * Drona (line 24), I Drona (line 27) and tt 
Dtm (Bne 28), i.e., in all only 1 * Drams, the total area of 
the gift land of this category as quoted in line 32 is 2 . • 

There is thus no doubt that if Dram of na-blm was 
in the vya-bhu plots specified in the record. As we have else- 

‘‘““‘The" hit -he ~", 

'a hou«Ue', a 


I Above, p. 202. 
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garden’, etc.; but there is no such word as call. It has to be 
noticed that the abbreviations of words like vati and call are 
expected to be va and ca respectively and not ti for both of them. 
The contraction mu-ti, moreover, cannot stand for mukhya- 
vaii meaning ‘a prominent or principal house-site or garden’, 
not only because the word mukhya would in that case be quite 
meaningless, but also because an analysis of the specified revenue 
income of the different plots of land as quoted in the inscrip¬ 
tion shows that the rent of a Drona of gr-li and ca-ti was very 
considerably higher than that of a Drona of mu-ti. In line 29, 
the editors have read Af (sic ci)-khi-mu-ti 3 (sic 1) byd (sic. 
vyd)-bhu A and translated the passage as “one main house 
with low and fallow land—demarcated homestead land T *. 
(i drona ).” It has been suggested that bi-khi-mu-fi stands for 
bila-khila-mukhya-vdli. Unfortunately, the interesting point 
that this particular plot of land had no rent allotted to it has 
been overlooked. This fact undoubtedly suggests that ci-khi 
stands for cira-khila referring to a piece of land that was never 


biought under cultivation or any other profitable use and 
therefore fetched no revenue income at all. Similarly, that 
ti does not stand for vati is quite clear from the passage grha- 
vatik-adi-ti 3 vyd-bhu A sdtii-hi 25 occurring in line 18 of the 
inscription. The passage apparently means, te li of house- 
site, garden, etc.—3 in number; mixed land—* Drona in 
area; annual revenue income in cash—25 Pumas”. It is also 
interesting to note that ti occurs only in connection with vyd- 
bhu and never with nd-bhu. We have elsewhere 1 suggested 
t lat /f may stand for the word tikkara or likar recognised in 
indi, Bengali and Oriya lexicons in the sense of‘a mound’. 

le ^ mea ning of ca in ca-ti and mu in mu-ti is very 
. CU 1 etermine. An analysis of the specified revenue 
income allotted to the various plots of land would suggest the 
follow,„g: averages , (1) 37 | P urSm s for a D,J of gr-U 

(2)3 °A ftrwfora Dr m of c«-,l land; 

L * n"’"""" /“ -t D ' m of ■and; and (4) 4 T ‘ T Pmmas 
rona o na a 01 aiable land. This shows that gr- ti was 
the most pro 1, table k,„d of homestead land while cjli was a 


i. Above, p. 202. 
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slightly less profitable type of the same kind of land. That 
these two kinds were almost equal in value is further suggested 
by the following indications. In line 31, a plot of land is 
characterised as gr-ca-ti, i.e., as mixed gr-li and ca-ti. It will 
be seen that our record specifies 21 tv .s of the three classes, viz., 
gr-li, ca-ti and mu-li, in the body of the charter, but that, in 
the total quoted in line 32, it speaks only of va-li 16. In the 
contraction va-li, va apparently stands for vastu meaning 
‘homestead land’. 1 It seems that the unprofitable plots 
characterised as mu-li were not regarded as proper vastu land 
and were left out in the calculation of the total. But in the 
details of the grant, we have specific mention only of 3 mu-tis. 
We are therefore short of 2 mu-lis. Can it be suggested that 
the passage grha-vatik-adi-li 3 in line 18 included lit of the vaslu= 
grha-vatika category and 2 of the mu-li class ? Can it further 
be conjectured that gr-li indicated a mound containing houses 
and gardens, ca-ti a mound containing plantations only and 
mu-li a mound without houses and gardens and covered with 
grass or jungle ? 2 But all three appear to have contained, 
possibly on the borders, small patches of land of the ndla cate¬ 
gory if not also of any other type such as khila. 

For easy reference we quote below the details of the grant 
portion of the Mehar copper-plate inscription in a table. 

Number and Name of Category and Area of Annual Revenue 
the Donee. Land. Income. 

1. Pandita Kapadika of grha-vdlik-ddi-li 3; 25 Pur anas. 

the Savarnnya-gotra. vya-bliu Drona. 


1. The contraction va for vastu occurs in records including the Chitta¬ 
gong plate of Damodara himself (N.G. Majumdar, op. at., p. Mi). 

2 . Wilson’s Glossary recognises some Bengali and Hindi names of 

particular types of land, which begin with the syllable ra orm«eg « 
or canvas (land that has lain fallow only for a few years), rarer cocas ndenor 
fallow land or sandy land on the banks or in the bed of nv ), k . 

lands), mar (land along the high banks of rivers), ^ 

ment etc. But these do not appear to have anytaig to do wgd* ,, 

and mu-li of our record. For m„=mupda, munda, i.e. bare or ba 
now JA 1 H, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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2. Brahmana Sankoka ca-fi 1; vya-bhii £ 

(of the same golra ?). Drona 

3. Brahmana Sudoka ca-ti 1; vya-bhii T 3 T 

(of the same goira ?). Drona 

4. Brahmana Kalemlka li(gr-ti or ca-ti) 1; 

(of the same goira ?). vyd-bh ii £ Drona. 

5. Brahmana Tarapati ca-ti 1; vya-bhii T ° T 
(of the same goira ?). Drona 

6. Pandita Pandoka of gr-ti 1; vya-bhu 44 

the Bharadvaja-gotra. Drona 

7. Brahmana Deuka grha-li 1; vya-bliii 

(of the same goira ?). ~ Drona 

8. Brahmana Sudoka grha-li 1; vya-bhu 

(of the same goira ?). i Drona 

9. Brahmana Kesava gr-ti 1; vya-bhu ■§■ 

of Kantamani. Drona 

Do. mu-li 1 1 vya-bliii T \- 

10. Brahmana Brahmoka gr-ti 1 ■ vya-bhii T 3 0 
(of the same place ?). Drona 
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5 Purdnas. 


Do. 

Do. 

11 . Brahmana Siroka 
(of the same place ?) 

12 . Brahmana Dhara- 
nika of Purvagrama. 


mu-ti 1 ; vya-bhii 
Drona 

nala-bhiuni ■§■ Drona 
grha-li 1 ; vya-bhii JL 
Drona 

ca-ti 1 (half of which 
was in the posse¬ 
ssion of Gunom- 
bha); vya-bliii ^ 
Drona. 


8 Purdnas. 
4 Purdnas. 


4 ■§■ Purdnas. 


10 -|- Purdnas. 

4 Purdnas. 

8 ~ Purdiias. 

4-| Purdnas. 

~ Pur ana. 

2 Purdiias. 

li Purdnas. 

2 Purdnas. 
54- Purdnas. 


2-| Purdnas. 


13. Pandita Pauka of ca-ti 1 ; vya-bhu i 

Sidhalagrama. Drona 

14. Brahmana Sankoka nala-bhumi ~ Drona 
of the Atreya-gotra. 

15. Brahmana Prajapati bhu (forming a part 

of Dindisaya of his grha-vdti) r \ 

Drona. 


4 Purdnas. 
li Purdnas. 
3i Purdiias. 
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16. Grhi-P andlta Nathoka ndla-bhumi T ~ 
(of the same place ?) Drona. 


1J Purdnas 
(minus 

Purdnas to be 
realised by the 
Brahmana Ja- 
loka, i.c., -§• 

Pur ana only). 1 


17. Brahmana Visvarupa gr-ti 1 ; vya-bhii 3-| Purdnas . 
(of the same place ?) Drona 


18. Brahmana Madhoka ci-khi-mu-li 1; vya- No rent as it 
(of the same place ?) bh u ±- Drona . was cira-khila. 

19. Brahmana Srlpati ca-ti 1 (belonging to No rent as it 

of Kesarakona a sasana or rent-free belonged to a 

holding created by Sasana. 
Mahasandhivigrahika 
Munidasa); vya - 
bhu ~ Drona. 


20. Brahmana Srivatsa gr-ca-li 1 (belonging No rent as it 
(of the same place ?). to a Sasana created belonged to a 

by Mahaksapala- Sasana. 

Lika Dalaeva); 
vya-bhii x% 

Drona. 


in all : donees 

(Brahmanas)—20 


vastu-li 16: bhumi - Sam-hi 100 

drona 2#+ Pumas, 

ndla-bh umi-drona 
2, i. e., together 4^ 

Dronas of land of 
the different 
categories. 


th e editor's ?££ S 

i. impossible in view «f taeom e quoted in lino 3>- 

also of the total amount o b cmore than too Purdnas even 

If Jaloka’s amount is counted, the total win 

without considering the amount lost mime 24. 
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I 

ANCIENT INDIAN DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS 

The word democracy is derived from Greek demokratia in 
which demos means ‘the people’ while cracy is from Greek 
kratein ‘to rule’. It is used in the sense of a form of govern¬ 
ment or State in which the people decide their own affairs 
either directly or indirectly through their representatives. 
The earliest democracies are supposed to have been the Greek 
City States which were small and in which the citizens could 
take a part personally in the deliberations. The said kind of 
State is also called a republic (from Latin respublica , meaning 
‘commonwealth’), in which there is no sovereign, so that it is 
the opposite of a monarchy. In later times, big republics 
emerged in the history of some countries. Another kind of 
early Greek State was called oligarchy which means the govern¬ 
ment by a small exclusive class and is derived from Greek 
oligos meaning ‘a few’ and arkhein , ‘to rule’. 

It is sometimes believed that the only form of government 
known to early Indian political thinkers was what is usually 
called ‘Oriental despotism’. Investigations of scholars like 
T.W. Rhys Davids, 1 K. P. Jayaswal, 2 D. R. Bhandarkar, 3 
R.K. Mookerji, 4 5 R.C. Majumdar 6 and others have, however, 
shown that democratic rule was prevalent in India during the 
ancient period. Early Indian literature often mentions re¬ 
publican tribes, usually referred to as gana or sanglia . Some 
of them ruled over small City States while the territories of 
others were fairly big. Thus the early Buddhist works speak 

1. Buddhist India , London, 1903. 

2. ‘An Introduction to Hindu Polity* in the Modem Review , 1913 5 
also Hindu Polity , Calcutta, 1924; 2nd ed., Bangalore, 1943 . 

3. Carmichael Lectures on Ancient Indian History , 1918, Calcutta, 1919. 

4. Local Government in Ancient India , Oxford, 1919, 

5. Corporate Life in Ancient India y 3rd cd,, Calcutta, 1969. 
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of such republican tribes living in the age of the Buddha (c. 
566-486 B.G.) as the (1) Sakyas of Kapilavastu, (2) Bhargas 
of Sisumara-giri, (3) Bulis of Allakappa, (4) Kalamas of 
Kesaputra, (5) Koliyas of Ramagrama, (6-7) Mallas of 
Kusinagara and of Pava, (8) Mauryas of Pippallvana, (9) 
Videhas ofMithila, and (10) Licchavis and Vrjis of Vaisali. 0 

Kautilya’s Arlhaiastra 1 mentions two classes of sangha, 
the first of which was associated with the Ksatriyas and other 
classes among the Kambojas and Surastras who adopted the 
professions of vdrid (trade, agriculture and cattle-rearing) 
and Sastra (i.e. fighting). The second type of Sangha is 
mentioned in connection with the Licchavis, Vrjis, Mallas, 
Madras, Kukuras, Kurus and Pancalas who enjoyed the title 
of Rdjan. The first category seems to refer to guilds and the 
second to republican states. Several types of such institutions 
are sometimes mentioned side by side as sangha, gatia, puga 
and sretii. 8 A kind of guild was called vrala? It may be 
noted that the republican Kurus and Pancalas have to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the well-known Kuru and Pancala monarchies. 
It is supposed that the Vrji confederacy of 8 clans, flourishing 
about North Bihar during the Buddha’s age, consisted of the 

6. Raychaudhuri, PNAJ, 1938, PP- 158 ff.; Majumdar, CLAI, 1969. 



pp. 2l6-l7. 

7. XI. I : 


p. 173). In such cases, 


the use of the terms 


and Administrative Systems, ed. Sircar, p 


55 below. 
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Videhas, Licchavis, Vrjis, Jnatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas, Aiksvakus 
(Iksvakus) and Kauravas (Kurus). 30 These Kauravas may 
be the republican Kurus flourishing in the Bihar region. 

Very little is known about the functioning and adminis¬ 
tration of the early Indian Republican States, though Buddhist 
literature offers us bits of information about the Sakya and 
Vrji-Licchavi administration as well as the functioning of the 
Buddhist saiigha or church which is supposed to have been 
organised primarily after the Sakya constitution, the great 
Buddha having been essentially a member of the Sakya clan. 
The Ma/idvagga 11 and Cullavagga 12 suggest that the Buddhist 
church had rules regarding—(1) the manner of moving reso¬ 
lutions in the assembly, (2) quorum of a meeting, (3) deter¬ 
mination of the opinion of the assembly by votes of the majority 
in the case of difference of opinion, (4) voting by ballot and 
counting of votes, (5) reference of complicated matters to a 
committee which referred back the matter on which it failed 
to come to any decision, (6) votes by absentees, and (7) sub¬ 
sequent legislation on acts done by an illegally constituted 
assembly. 13 

The Jain Kalpasutra 14 speaks of the nine Mallakis, nine 
Licchavis and the eighteen Ganarajas of KasI and Kosala 
probably meaning nine Gana-rajas each of the Malla, Licchavi, 
KasI and Kosala territories or the 18 Ganarajas of Kan and 
Kosala, or which 9 were Mallas and 9 Licchavis. The second 
alternative interpretation would suggest that the Licchavis, 
like the Sakyas, were subordinate to the king of Kosala. But 
the Jatakas speak of 7707 Licchavi Rajans who formed the 


TTT ^yckaudhuri, op^cit., pp. 99 ff. The Angullaranikdya (I. 26; 

• 49 > V. 2c8) speaks of the Ugras’ connection with Vaisall, the capital 
of the confederacy, while the Jnatikas lived at Kundagrama (Kundapura) 

a ?A/T ^ Su ^ ur ^ s °f VaiSali. The Videlias had their head-quarters 

at Mithila; but a branch of the people may have settled near Vaisall. ‘ 

11. IX. 3.2, r-6. 


I2 ‘ a 7 ’- 95 XI - x - 4 ; XII.i.xo. 

. . 1 ajumar, P« 234. Food belonging to the Buddhist 

sangha was often distributed to the monks by tickets called hldkd, while the 
priests sometimes voted by saldkd in a sort of ballot. 

14. Ed.^ Jacobi, p. 65 : naua Mallai nava Lecchat Kdsi-Kosalassa atthd- 
rasa vi gana-rayario. 
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Supreme Assembly of the Licchavis. The number of the 
Licchavi Rajans is sometimes also given as 500, though both the 
numbers are conventional.' 18 

The Ekapanna Jdlaka 16 refers to the 7707 Licchavi Rajans 
who had the same number of viceroys ( uparaja ), generals and 
treasurers, while the Cullakalviga Jdtaka 17 says that all the 7707 
Licchavi Rajans had their abode at Vaisall and all of them were 
given to argumentation and disputation. The doubtful nature 
of these statements is obvious. It is sometimes suggested that 
the Licchavi Rajans were really each one the ruler of a portion 
of the Licchavi territory. 18 But this is not reconcilable with 
the statement that all of them had their abode at Vaisall. 
That their sons, the princes, also lived at the headquarters of 
the tribal territory is clear from the story how the Sakyas sent 
their princes away to the villages so that they might not meet 
Vicludabha when the latter visited Kalpilavastu. 19 

About the republic of the Sakyas, we know that their 
Rajans met at the sanisllidgara or assembly hall. But they 
describe their country as the ajM-pravrlti-sthdna of the Kosala 
king, i.e. a region meant for the introduction (pravrlti , pram-l¬ 
iana) of the Kosala king’s order. This shows that they were 
subordinate to the king of Kosala. 

An interesting information about the Licchavi adminis¬ 
tration of justice is that a culprit when he could not be released 
by a judicial officer, had his case submitted to the next higher 
officer till it reached the Rajan (the Rajans or one of them) 
who could punish him in accordance with the Prove, Jpuslaka 
or Book of Precedents. The officers through whose hands the 
case had to pass were the (1) Vinikaya-mahamdlra, (2) Vyava- 


. c«i» 7,17/v Vol III pp. 86 ff. The Mahavagga stales that the 

dominions of king Bimbisara of Magadha embraced Oo.oootowr^hips^ the 

overseers {Gramika, literally ‘village-headman’) of w ic use mbcr 

great assembly (of. Raychaudhuri .*»%**•£ 'g’JZJ Tthe 
of townships (villages?) may be fictitio , . 

assemblage of the Gramikas of the whole kmgdom ts mtercsting. 

'17.' Vol. Ill, No. 301; cf. Majumdar, op. at., p. 220. 

“STLV'ii.— JW.CW*. v*w. 

No. 465) 
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hdrika , (3) Sutradhara, (4) Asiakulaka , (5) Senapati , and (6) 
Uparaja, with the Rajan at the end of the chain. 20 

The Greek authors who wrote on the campaigns of Al¬ 
exander the Great in India (327-324 B.C.) speak of a large 
number of republican and oligarchical tribes in the area about 
the present Pakistan region of the Indian sub-continent. 21 
The Sabarcae, Nysaians, Cathaeans, Adraistai, Siboi (Sibi), 
Agalassoi, Oxydrakai (Ksudraka), Malloi (Malava), Abasta- 
noi (Ambastha), Xalhroi (Ksatr), Ossadioi (Vasati), 
Sodrai (Sudra), etc., were some of the non-monarchical dans. 
About the Sabarcae, Quintus Curlius says that C thc foim of 
their government was democratic and not regal 5 . 22 Their 
strength is indicated by the fact that their army consisted of 
60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. According to 
Arrian, the governing body of the Nysaians consisted of the 
President and 300 members of the aristociacy. Elsewhere 
Arrian says that the officers called Superintendent made their 
reports ‘to the king where the people have a king and to the 
magistrates when the people are self-governed’. 22 But some 
of the statements of the Greek authors have been misunder¬ 
stood by modern writers. Thus Arrian speaks of the country 
beyond the Vipasa, i.e. the Nanda empire during Alexander’s 
invasion, and says that the people there were ‘living under 
an excellent system of internal government, for the multitude 
was governed by the aristocracy, who exercise their authority 
with justice and moderation 5 . This may not refer to democratic 
rule, 24 but to the administration of the provinces by princes 
of the royal blood assisted by the Mahamatras who were 
members of the nobility. Then again, according to Megas- 
thenes who lived for some years at the court of Candragupta 
Maurya (c.324-300 B.G.), most of the Indian cities in his time 

20. See JASB , Vol. VII, pp. 993-94; Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 224-25. 
It is difficult to believe that all criminal cases passed through such a long 
chain. 

21. See Raychaudhuri, op.cit ., pp. 196!!.; Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 

235 ff - 

22. Arrian’s Indika , trans. McGrindle, p. 252. 

23. Ibid ., p. 212. 

24. Gf. Majumdar, op. cit ., p. 237. 
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‘adopted the democratic form of government’; the tribes like 
the Malticorae and Singhae were free and had no kings; and 
those who lived near the sea had no kings. 26 These statements 
appear to suggest that some old tribal republics and City States 
were allowed to maintain their time-honoured administrative 
system even after their subjugation by the Magadhan emperors, 
especially the Nandas and Maury as. 

The above view is supported by the fact that tribal repub¬ 
lics and City States flourished in India down to the fourth 
century A.D. and that they existed even in the dominions 
of the Kusanas where they apparently owed allegiance to the 
imperial foreign power. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
refers to the republican tribes like the Arjunayanas, Uddehikas, 
Malavas, Sibis, Rajanyas, Yaudhcyas, Uttamabhadras and 
others who appear to have submitted to the Sakas and Kusanas, 
some of them having become powerful on the decline of Kusana 
power. 20 Among such republican tribes which issued coins, 
some like the Agratyas of Agrodaka (modern Agroha in the 
Hissar District, Haryana) appear to have ruled each over a 
small City State. 27 

The Buddhist AvadanaSalaka , assigned to the 2nd century 
A.D., speaks of the existence of both raj-adhina and gan-adhina 
detas (i.c. territories under the king’s rule and those under 
republican rule) in Madhyadesa. 28 In the age of the Guptas, 
the Licchavis appear to have had a republican state in North 


25. McGrindle, op.cit., pp. 40, i 43 ' 44 - 

26. See Sircar in The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, pp. 159 ff- 

27. Sircar, Studies in Indian Goins, pp. 2 i 3 " I 4 * 

28. See Avadana 88; also Majumdar, op.cit., p.216; cf. Winternitz, 
Hist. Ind. Lit., Yol. II, p. 279. It is said that a few merchants of Madhya¬ 
desa went to the Dcccan and, being asked about the form of govcmmcntm 
their country, replied -Kecid-dcia gan-adhina kccid=raj-adhimn. As regards 
the existence of republican states in South India during the early period, 
reference may be made to Asoka’s RE II mentioning t e -tag om 

the Kerala-putra and Satiya-putra side by side with the CoJa and . .y , 
both names used in the plural number probably suggesting that they were 

republican peoples. 
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Bihar and a monarchical one in Nepal 29 . The Allahabad 
pillar inscription 30 of Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) mentions 
such republican tribes of Central and Western India as the 
Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhlras, Prarjunas, 
Sanakanlkas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. But republican rule 
seems to have received a setback during the reign of the Guptas, 
and we do not hear of such States after the Gupta age. The 
republican tradition was, however, maintained by certain 
assemblies including guilds and paiiedyats of various types, and 
it has come down to our own times . 31 

While thinking of institutions influenced by democratic 
ideas, we are reminded of the sabha and samiii mentioned in 
the Vedic literature , 32 sometimes specifically in connection 
with monarchy. Of these, the first may have been an assembly 
of the nobles and the second a gathering of the common people, 
although it is difficult to be sure about their function, and both 
sabha and samiti may also have been one and the same insti¬ 
tution. 

In the same context, scholars generally mention a number 
of cases of the election of king . 33 It has been supposed that 
the Junagarh inscription (.150 A.D.) refers to Saka Rudra- 
daman I as having been elected as their lord by the people of all 
varijias for their protection ; 3 ' 1 but this is wrong. The passage 
concerned really means that, because Rudradaman was enjoy¬ 
ing royal fortune continuously from the time he was in his 
mother’s womb, the people of all varnas accepted him as their 
lord for their protection, even though he was a foreign bar¬ 
barian . 36 However, there are many other cases of election of 

29. Gf. Licchavayali in the plural on the reverse of a type of Gupta 
coins and also the inscriptions of the Licchavis of Nepal (Sircar, Set. Ins., 
Vol. I, 1965, pp. 262, 378). 

30 Ibid., pp. 262 ff. 

31. Gf. Panchait and allied words in Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms, 1855. 

pp io6 ff^' ^ act ^ one ^ anc * Keith, Vedic Indeoc, s.v.; Majumdar, op.cil., 

33 - Majumdar, op. cit., pp. g 2 ff. 

34. Ibid., p. 105. 

35. Sircar, Seisins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 177— agarbhal=prabhrly=avihata- 

samudita-rSjalak}mi-dhSrava-gtmatas=sarva-varpair=abhigamya rakfan-drtliam palitve 

vjtena. 
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the king in inscriptions. The Kasakudi plates 30 say that the 
Pallava king Nandivarman II Pallavamalla (c. 730-96 A.D.) 
was elected by the subjects ( prajd) while the Vaikuntha Peru- 
mal temple inscriptions 37 suggest that the subjects included the 
important officers (i mdtra ), chief subjects {mula-prakrti) and 
the gliatakayar , elsewhere called ‘feudatory chiefs, members of 
the mercantile guild and the mula-prakrtis ’ and also mentioned 
as kula-malla (literally, chiefs of clans) explained as ‘chief 
potentates 5 . It seems that the election was not the result of 
voting by ballot. The same appears to have been the case of 
the Pallava king’s contemporary, Gopala (c. 750-70 A.D.), 
founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, and ofBrah- 
mapala (c. 1005-15 A.D.) who founded the Pala dynasty of 
Pragjyotisa (Assam). In the Khalimpur plate 38 of Gopala’s 
son, he is stated to have been married to the royal fortune by 
the subjects ( prakrti) who were eager to do away with the pre¬ 
vailing anarchy (matsya-nyaya). Likewise, in the records of king 
Ratnapala of Assam, his father Brahmapala is stated to have 
been made their king ( narapati) by the subjects ( prakrti ). 39 

Various kinds of assemblies, guilds and paiicayats flourished 
in India throughout the ages. The village assemblies called 
mahajana-sabhd 40 usually consisting of Brahmanas, and the 
mercantile guilds often called nagara , sva-deH , para-deli and 
nand-dett , and their working are referred to in a very large 
number of South Indian inscriptions. Most of the early Indian 
guilds were organised on the basis of caste and profession, e.g., 
the guild of the weavers (kaulika-nikaya) at Govardhana and 
of the wheat-grinders ( samitdkara-Sreni ) at Mathura. 41 That 
the guilds were often not very big is suggested by the fact that 
there were at least two weavers’ guilds at Govardhana, near 
modern Nasik. 42 Whether the guilds were discharging their 


36. SIl, Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 349 - 

37. Ep.lnd., Vol. XVIII, p. ii 7 - \ I 

38. Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 248 —indtsya-nydyam^apohitum prak(tiblnr—LaK r 

mydfi karan=grahitah . . . 

39. Bhattacharya, Kamarupaiasanavali, p._ 94 ~ 

narapatim. Gf. Yalaskara’s selection by the Brahmanas as Kashmir s king 
in preference to Kamalavardhana (Rajatar ., V . 450ft.). 


40. Gf. Majumdar, op. cit ., pp. 153 ff. 

41. Sircar, Sel. Ins., op. cit., pp. 152, 165. 

42. Ibid., p. 165. 
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dutv nroperly was looked after by the nigama-sabhd usually 
headed by Z SreslhinP Such nigama-sabhas acted like a soil 
of pavcaylt board. In Bengal during the Gupta age, such 
boards were headed by the Nagara-Srefthm who was aided 
by the representatives 0 r the scribes, merchants artisans and 
others: they acted side by side and conjointly with the adminis¬ 
trators of a unit like visaya or villa headed by officers like he 
Visayapali and Ayuklaka, the members of the board being appa¬ 
rently called vifoya-mahattara and vithi-mahaltara respectively.^ 
A study of the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur and Jagadishpur plates 
together shows how the mahaltara of a vithi lost his status pro¬ 
bably owing to his failure in a sort of election The boar ^ 
often called adhikarana, sometimes associated with as tabula, 
c.g., gram-Makul-ddhikaram (Dhanaidaha plate), mahatlar-ady- 
astakul-adhikarana (Damodarpur plates), etc. 46 Aftakula is t ic 
same as ur-eltu of Tamil inscriptions meaning the committee 
or eight members of the village assembly. 47 In Tamil we have 
also the expression aiijasta-sabhai, i.e. an assembly of five or 
eight members. 48 But the numbers are conventional and the 
actual number of members of the board may have been laigc. 
The early Bengal institution of the adhikarana headed by the 
Nagarafreslhin, who was assisted by the chief scribe ( Prathama - 
Kayastha) and others, has its parallel in the unpaid magistracy 
of medieval Rajasthan, called Caulhiya, which was headed 
by the Nagarseth , i.e. NagaraSreslhin , who was aided by the Patel 
(village headman) and Palwari or scribe-accountant (i.e. 
Kayastha)A* In West and Central Indian records of the early 
medieval period, reference is often made to the pancayat board 
called paiicakula just as there is mention of aslakula in East Indian 


43. Cf. Sircar in Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2 (July, 1969), 
pp. 7ff.; see also below, Appendix III, pp. 259!!. 

44. Cf. Sircar, Sel. Ins., op.cit., pp. 291, 293, 333, 337, 347 , 352 * 53 . 

356, 364, 368. . 

45. Ibid., pp. 352 ff.; Bdngld Academy Patrika, Dacca, Gaitra, B.S. i 37 °> 
pp. 36ff. See also Sircar, Epigraphic Discoveries in East Pakistan, pp. 811 . 

46. Sircar, Sel. Ins., op. cit., pp. 288, 333. 

47. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s.v. 

49! Sircar in Journal of the University of Gauhali, Vol. VI pp. 8iff.; 
also above, pp. 78ff. Patwdri=Pattavdrika (Chief Official). 
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epigraphs . 50 A Gupta record from East Malwa mentions 
pailcamandali apparently in the sense of paiicakula, 51 

Several years ago, when we proposed the identification 
of the designation Nagarasrefthin of the early Bengal records with 
the Nagarseth of the Cauthiya of medieval Rajasthan, we did 
not notice what Wilson’s Glossary says about the similar designa¬ 
tion Purse [h or Purselhi, modified in Bengali and Oriya from 
Sanskrit Purasreflhin in which pur a is the same as nagara. As 
regards the nineteenth century function of the Purseth or 
Pursethi of Eastern India, Wilson has the following note : “The 
headman of a town or a ward of a town; in Cuttack, the elected 
head or representative of the people of a village, who was 
admitted to engage with government for the rent of the ground 
on which the village was built, and was thence sometimes 
considered as the Zamindar, having a title to any difference 
between the sum he might receive from the villages and that 
which he paid to the government .” 52 In this connection, we 
arc also reminded of the family name Purkayct or Purakayaslha 
prevalent in Bengal and its neighbourhood . 53 

We have said above how assemblies like the mahajana- 

sabhd, as well as their constitution and working are very often 

mentioneed in South Indian inscriptions. Such records arc 

rare in North India where we have incriptions referring very 

vaguely to similar institutions. An inscription 51 of the time of 

the Gahadavala king Jayaccandra (1170-93 A.D.), however, 

shows that the functions of such assemblies were similar in 

North India as well. This interesting document is written 

in five stanzas. The first two verses say that in Samvat 1230, 

Asvina-badi 12, i.e. the 5th September, 1173 A.D,^during; the 

reign of Jayaccandra, the Brahmanas assembled at Lahadapui a m 

the Gahadavala kingdom and drafted a ^ or ordinanee^and 

made a samvid or contract because they weie su e " 

depredations of unsocial elements. The assembled Biahmatias 
ciepi caauons ui ui. maid] ana-sab ha, 

appear to have been members of the local marnj 


50 - 

51. 

52 . 

53 - 

54 - 


Sircar, hid. Ep. Gloss., s.v. 

Sircar, Sel. Ins., op. cit., p. 2 1. 

Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, iSjJ, « • 
P racy a v i dyd- ta ra fig ini, ed - Sircar, pp. 49 > 5 - 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 305 ff- 
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whatever may have been its designation. Verse 3 suggests 
that the unsocial activities of the criminals were meant to put 
the Brahmanas to disrepute ( parivada ). It seems that the Malm - 
tiaras or elders responsible for law and order in the locality 
were discredited by the successful operations of the marauders. 
The text of the slhili or sarfivid mentioned in the second stanza 
comes in verses 3 ff. and says that the person who would plundei 
the village (Lahadapura) or would be guilty of droha (mischief) 
of any other kind to the villagers, such as the seizure of the 
villagers’ cattle (go-Mahiyy-ddi-vcftana) should be killed at once 
( caksur-vadha ) and his whole property will be confiscated, while 
his abettor ( avaf lamb ha-day aka ) should be expelled from the 
village and his house in the village should be demolished. This 
shows that the unsocial elements were inhabitants of the same 
region. Besides the principal culprit and his abettor, the 
instigator of the crime ( pimantv ) should be ostracised (cf. 
varayan) and should be treated as a dog, an ass or a Candala. 
Thus, while the chief offender was killed and his whole property 
confiscated and his abettor was expelled from the locality, his 
counsellor was permitted to stay in the village though nobody 
was allowed to have any intercourse with him. This shows 
that the local assembly enjoyed some power normally expected 
to be exercised by the king or his administrator. 

The said Gahadavala record reminds us of the statement 
in early Buddhist literature that a female thief should not be 
ordained as a nun without the sanction of the rajan , safigha , 
gana> puga } or Sreni } i.e. the ruling chief or any type of tribal 
republic or guild that may be concerned. 65 A commentator 
says in explanation of the passage that the king’s permission 
will have to be taken where the king or chief rules while the 
permission of the sreni will be required where the guild rules. 66 


55. Majumdar, op, cit ., p. 23 —rdjdnam vd samgham vd gatiam vd pugarii 
vd senim vd anapaloketvd, Gf. p. 237 and note 9 above. 

56. Loc,cil,—rdjd ndma / yatt/ia raja anusdsati raja apaloketabbo / seni natnal 
yatllia seni annsdsati seni apaloketabbd // 


II 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF RAJA-DHARMA 


It is well known that, in Chapter 100 of the Ayodhya- 
kanda of the Ramayana , there are many questions which Rama 
put to Bharata when the latter met the former in the forest. 
The said questions are all related to the welfare of the king and 
his State. It is also well known that similar questions were 
put to Yudhisthira by Narada in the Mahabharala , Sabha- 
parvan, Chapter 5. There are similar sections elsewhere also. 
Cf. ibid., XV.5. 

Students of the epics must have noticed that a number 
of stanzas in the said two chapters of the two epics are common 
and that some of them have not even variant readings (at least 
in the copies of the epics consulted by us). The stanzas appear 
to have been borrowed by the epics from the popular floating 
literature. While the verses comprising the questions are 65 
in the Ramayana, their number is 107 in the Mahabharala, the 
common stanzas being as many as 33. All these stanzas refer 
to popular principles of Raja-dharma which is part of the science 
called variously as Raja-sastra, Raja-niti, Raja-vrlta, Raja-tantra, 
Mti-iastra, Danda-nili, jVili, etc. The 33 common verses may 
be regarded as some of the most popular among the principles 
of Raja-dharma. Another interesting fact is that, in a few cases, 
the idea noticed in one stanza is found repeated in another 
verse, and the principle involved in such repetitions may e 
regarded as specially important; c.g., veises T2j see also ve 
4 and 6, 15-16, 21-22, and also verse 31 compared to verses 
4, 6 and 7. The said 33 stanzas are quoted and commented 
on in the following lines. 


1. Kaccid=arthena vd dharmam dharmen^artham ath apt va / 

ubhau vd priti-sdrena na kdmena pravadhase // 

Af. 9* R, 62 : v. 1. priti-lobhena kamena na 


The stanza prescribes the king’s enjoyment 
*arga in a balanced way. He should not put artha, » " V 
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of dharma, nor dharma in the way of artha. Likewise, he should 
not put kama in the way of either dharma or artha or the latter 
in the way of the former. The same idea, also noticed in other 
works, is continued in the following stanza. 

2. Kaccid— artham ca dharmam ca kdmam ca jay atom vara / 
vibhajya kale kdla-jila sadd varada sevase // 

M. 10; R. 63 : v. 1. sarvdn for sadd. 

This verse also refers to the balanced enjoyment of artha, 
dharma and kama, each of the three of which should be enjoyed 
in proper measure and in proper time. 

The emphasis put on the same principle by its repetition 
is intelligible. The history of India and the world offers 
illustrations of kings or their States being led to ruin by an ex¬ 
cessive attachment to any one of the above three. We know, 
c.g., how king Jayaplda (8th-9th century A.D.) of Kashmir 
lost his life, how the great emperor Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.) 
caused the decline and downfall of the Maurya empire and how 
the Rastrakuta king Govinda II (c. 775-80 A.D.) lost his 
throne as a result of excessive enjoyment of artha, dharma and 
kama respectively. 1 

3. Kaccid = atma-sama buddhya Sucayo jivila-kfamdh / 
kulindS =c = anuraktas=ca krtas = te vira mantrinah // 

M. 16; 72. 15 : v. 1. vrddhdh Suddhdli sambodhana-kfamd/j, 
Surah Srutavantah jil-cndriyah; ingitajndli for anuraktdh. 

Here we have the qualifications of the mantmis to be 
appointed by the king. They should be as intelligent as the 
king himself {atma-sama buddhya) and should also be honest 
(Suci, Suddha ), capable of earning their livelihood ( jivila-k$ama ) 
born in noble families (kulina) and attached to their master 
{anurakta). The variant readings suggest that they should 
be valiant warriors (Sura), learned or proficient in the sacred 
knowledge (Srutavantah), having control over their senses or 
passions (jitendriya) and skilled in interpreting signs (mgitajna). 


i. See Stein, Kalhana’s Rajataraiigini, Vol. 1 , p. 95; Sircar, Inscriptions 
of ASoka, 1967, pp. 28-29; Altekar, The Raftrakiitas and their Times, 1934, p. 5° 
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Such qualifications arc often noticed in literary and epigraphic 
rccoids and lcfercnce may be made to the description of Suvi- 
saklia and Parnadalta in the Junagadh inscriptions of Rudra- 
daman and Skandagupta respectively . 2 

4. Vijayo mantra-mulo hi rajiiam bhavali Bhdrata / 
susamvrto mantra-dhanair = amdtyaih Sastra-kovidaih 11 
M . 17; R . 16: v. 1 . kaccit sariwrla-mantrais = te 3 
snsamvrla-mantri-dhuraih ; Raghava for Bhdrata . 

This verse speaks of the importance of the amalyas 3 appa¬ 
rently the same as mantrins referred to in the previous stanza. 
If the secrecy of policies or secret plans of a king is maintained 
by his amatyas who are learned in the Sastras , it leads to victory. 
The secrecy of plans is also referred to below, No. 6 . 

5 . Kaccin= nidra-valam n=ai x n kaccit kale vibudhyase / 
kaccic = c= apara-ratrefu cintayasy = artha-dhama-vit // 

M. 18; R. 17 : v. 1. artham=artha-vit , artha-naipunyam. 


According to this stanza, die king should have control 
over sleep and should get up from bed at the right time. He 
should formulate plans regarding artha and dharma about the 
end of tire night, i.e. very early in the morning. 


6 . Kaccin-mmlryax »-»'« <«»« / 

kaccit = tc numtrito manlro M rMrm-amdhamUt II 
M. 19; R. 18 : v. 1. paridhdvati . 

In the verse, the king is advised not to formulate secret 
plans alone or discuss them with too im«y ppeople, and i^ 

suggested that such plans sou no above, No< 4< 

(i rdf Ira ). The secrecy of plans is also reiei 

K‘i'» » 1 . «thm, e.c.: 

Raghava for tadrSdiu 

• * Vnl I 1065 , PP* 309"*®* 

2 . Sircar, Select Insertions, Vol. I, ‘9 5. PP 
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In this verse, the king is advised to concentrate on plans 
of work which are easy to perform, but bring in important 
results and to begin their execution as quickly as possible and 
not to delay them in any way. 

8 . Kaccit sahasrair=m urkhdndm = ekam krmdsi panditam I 
pandilo hy = artha-krcchresu kurydn = nihsreyasam par am // 

M, 24; jR. 22 : v. 1. icchasi for krmdsi ; mahat ior par am. 

The king is advised here to discard one thousand unletter¬ 
ed people (murkha) in favour of a single learned man ( pandita) 
because, in difficult matters or financial troubles (artha-krcchrefu ), 
a learned man alone is capable of helping him in finding a 
way out. 

9. Kaccid=durgani sarvani dhana-dhdny-dyudh-odakaih I 
yantrati^ca paripurnani tathd iilpi-dhanurdharaih // 

M. 25; R. 53: v. 1. pratipurnani . 

The verse says that the king should keep all his fortresses 
supplied with enough money (dhana), food or provisions (dlmiya), 
missiles (ayudha), water (udaka), contrivances (yantra), artisans 
(tilpin ) and archers (dhanurdhara ). 3 

10. Eko ~^py = amatyo medhavi Suro danto vicakfanali / 
rajanam rajaputram va prapayen — mahatim Sriyam // 

M. 26 : R. 24 : v. 1 . dak$o for danto . 

This stanza is associated with Nos. 3 and 8 and says that 
even a single amatya , who is valiant and has self-control (danta\ 
or dak$a , skilful or upright) and wisdom (vicak$ana ) 3 is capable 
of bringing in great prosperity for the king or prince whom he 
serves. 

11 . K accid = a$tada§—anye$u sva-pak$e data paiica ca / 
tribhis — tribhir = a-vijiiatair — vetsi tirthani carakaih // 

M. 27; R. 36: v. 1 . caranaih. 


3. For the defence of cities, see Mahdbhdrata , III. 15 or i6. 
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The king is advised here to employ three spies (caraka, 
car ana) each for getting information about the 18 tirlhas (the 
king’s counsellors) on the enemy’s side and 15 tirthas on his 
own side. The spies should be unknown to each other and to 
the persons about whom they would gather information. 
The eighteen tirthas in the enemy’s territory are enumerated 
by the commentators as the following: ( 1 ) minister, ( 2 ) priest, 
(3) crown-prince, (4) leader of forces, (5) chief guard of the 
palace or city gate, ( 6 ) superintendent of the harem, ( 7 ) 
superintendent of jails, ( 8 ) treasurer, (9) officer delcaring 
royal orders in respect of work to be continued or undertaken, 
( 10 ) judge ( pradeflr ), ( 11 ) governor of a city or prefect of the 
city police, (12) administrator, (13) judicial officer in charge 
of gifts, (14.) superintendent of the gambling halls {sabh-ddhyakfa), 
(15) officer in charge of the punishment of criminals, (16) 
governor of the forts, (17) warden of the marches, and (18) 
officer in charge of forests. The fifteen tirthas of the king s 
own realm are Nos. 4-18 of the above list . 4 


12. Kaccid = dvifdm=aviditah pratiyattas=ca sarvadd / 
nityayukto rip un sarvdn vik$asc ? ipus udcuia // 

M 28 : R. 37 : v. 1. vyapdsldn—ahitdn pratiyatams =ca, 
durbalan= anavajiidya vartase ; pratipanm for pratiyatta . 

According to this verse, the king should bealways' “ 
the alert and ready to 6ght with the enemy, though the latte 
would have to be kept in the dark about hts own plans. The 

4 . mu*** 

tanlra, III. 66 ff.): , rnmnhatih I 

Manlri PurohUd=c=aiva Tuuar T, rZSalJII 

pancamo Dvarapalas=ca }af(ho ~ n 1 a 
Karagar-adhikdri ca Dravya-sancaya-W tah I 
krty-akrlyw c=arthanam “/ 

pLftS jVagar-adliyakfah II 

Dharm-adhyakfo MM** £££££" // 
fodaso Durga-pdlas=ca lath a f 

A(avi-pSlakas=tdni twhany ~ aila , n flfa0 , a ca / 

Cdran= viedrayet tirthe}0 ~ alm ^f f tar ^api II 

pMarf-ddm=avijnam-anyo ny 

Mantrinam ruuamjan=ca hilva W «. 
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variant reading suggests that the king should not neglect the 
strength of the defeated enemy returning to attack even if the 
latter looks like weak. 


13. Kaccid = vi?iaya-sampannah kulapiilro bahu-hutah / 
anasuyur =anuprasld satkrtas—le purohilah // 

M. 29 ; R. 11 : v. 1. anuddrasla for anuprafta. 

This verse refers to the qualifications of a good purohita 
whom the king should honour. The priest should be endowed 
with vinaya (discipline, moral training, or decency, modesty), 
born of respectable parentage, learned in the sacred lore, 
devoid of jealousy and eager to perform duty without question. 
The word anuddrasla ,, which seems to be a better reading, means 
one who does not direct in a wrong way. 

14. Kaccid=agnisu te yukto vid/iijiio maliman=rjuh / 
hutaiii ca hosyaman.an=ca kale vedayate sadd // 

M. 30 ; R. 12. 


Here we have a reference to the officer (i.e. priest) placed 
in charge of the king’s household fire. He should be an expert 
in rituals, intelligent and honest and should inform the king 
in proper time the rituals already performed and those which 
should have to be performed. The stanza refers to the impor¬ 
tance the Indians attached to religious rites. See also No. 
32 below. 

15. Kaccin == mukhya mahalsv =eva madhyamesu ca madhyamdh / 
jaghanyai—ca jaghanyesu bhrtydh karmasu yojildh // 

M. 32; R. 25 : v. 1. tala for karmasu. 


The stanza advises the king to engage high-class officers 
m important work, middle-class officers in less important work 
nd low-class officers m unimportant work. The same idea 
is continued m the following stanza. 


16. Amatyan upadh-dtitdn pilr-paitamahdH=iuci n / 
fresthan=sresthesu kaccit=tvam niyojayasi karmasu /' 

M. 33 (cf. XV. 5.14); R. 26. 

The advice to the king implied in this verse is an elabo- 
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ration of the statement in No. 15 above. It says that the king 
should engage the best of his officers, who are honest, heredi¬ 
tarily engaged in royal service and passed in the tests [upadhd). 
It is difficult to say whether the reference is to the passing in 
only one or in several tests. The four important tests are 
described in Kautilya’s Arthafdstra (I. 10 ) as dharm-opadhd 
or religiousness-test, arlh-opadhd or greed-test, kdm-opadhd or 
lustfulness-test and bhay-opadhd or fear-test. 

17. Kaccin =n = ogrena dandena bhrSam =udvejila-prajah / 
rdf Irani lav =dnusasanti mantrmo Bharatarjabha // 

M. 34; R. 27: v. 1 . rastre lav =dnujdnanli; udvejitdfi or 
udvijase for udvejita 0 ; Kaikeylsula for Bharatar$abha. 

Here the king is warned against his manlrins who oppress 
the subjects by their tyranny while governing the territory. 
The variant reading udvejilali prajah rdslre tav =dnujdnanti 
suggests that the manlrins should not allow the subjects to be 
oppressed by the officers. 


18. Kaccit = tvam n = dvajananti ydjakah palitam yatha / 
ugra-pratigrahildram kdmayanam =iva striyah // 

M. 35 : R. 28: v. 1. ugrd-pratigrahitdram. 

This verse warns the king of being despised by the priests 
(or better, by the people or officers) just as the outcast person 
is hated by the sacrificing priests and the violent and lustful 
husband by the wives. The variant ugrd-pratigrahitaraml which 
is a better reading, suggests that the hwbud of an rat 
meaning a cruel woman of violent temper, is hated (i.e. avoided) 

by other women. 

19. Kaccid-MrftaS-ca !««<-« "f 4 "*' 

kulinal =c =anuraklaS =ca daksah senapalis-tava // 

M. 36; i?. 30 : v. 1. krtah or tathd for tava. 

Here the qualifications 

suitable for being appointe d m ’ ste adfast, honest, 
He should be contented, valiant, mte g d skilfu i. 

born in a good family, attached to his master, 

20. Kaccid —balasya H mukhydh sarve yuddha-viSdraddff / 
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drst-apadana vikrdntas=tvaya satkrtya manitdh // 

M. 37; R. 31: v. 1. balavantaS=ca kaccil — te, mukhah 

sarva 0 , dhrfl-dvadatd for drsl-apadand. 

The king is advised here to honour all the leaders of his 
forces, who are experts in fighting, have proved their worth 
by excellent work and are valiant. The same idea is noticed 
in the expression krt-opadhanan'i (explained by Nilakantha 
as krla-vtiesam; v. 1 . kft-apadanani) balam in the Mahdbhdrata, 
III. 15 (or 16). 21. The importance of the appreciation of 
meiits of generals for their successes in order to encourage 
them is recognised all over the world. 5 

21 . Kaccid=balasya bhaklan = ca vetanam=ca yalh-ocitam / 
sa mprapla-kalaiii ddtavyaih dadasi na vikavsasi jJ 

M. 38; R. 32: v. 1. vilambase for vikarfasi ; kale for kdlav’i. 

This stanza advises the king to pay his soldiers their pay 
{vetana) and allowance (bhakla) at the proper time whenever 
they are due and not to delay in this matter. In the Mahdbhd¬ 
rata, III. 15 (or 16). 21, also we are told that the army (bala) 
should be dalla-vetana-bhaktam ca datt-dyudha-pairicchadam I 
krt-opadhanah = ca (v. 1. krl-dpaddnan^ca), etc. In the same 
context (verse 22), it is further said that, at the time of war, 
na kupya-vetani kaScm=na c=dtikrdnta-vetami I n=d,iugraha-bhrlah 
kaScit, etc., which shows that each soldier re ceived wages in 


5 - Gf. D.G. Boulger, A Short History of China, p. 5 o-“Among soldiers 

of pre-®m!nenM id warlike by 
matter ^ndTnst^tT A I" 001511 * 0115, Gen ghis realised the importance of this 
He also made vlt' / ° orc * er °f Batura or Bahadur, meaning ‘warrior’, 
sit on his riirhf ' 1 ° S cner als Muhula and Porshu princes, one to 

the council in theTlI ^ * * ° thCr 0n ilis Ieft - Hc addressed them before 
«e and have hi ! * T ‘ II “ t0 y° u that 1 ° we ^ empire. You 

bodv ’ Sealsof offi ° ^ **1 thC shafts ° f a carria S e or the arms of a man’s 

ritv mivht he ih ^ WCrC ., S0 8 rant( -‘d to all the officials, so that their autho 
nty might be the more evident and the more honoured.” 
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precious metals, and there was none who did not receive any 
wages and was merely serving for the master’s favour. The 
disastrous result of delayed payment of pay and allowance is 
indicated m the following verse. The fact that the king’s 
soldiers received wages does not support the prevalence or 
popularity of the Feudal System in ancient India as is claimed 
by some recent writers. 6 The idea is continued in No. 22. 


22 . hal-dtikramanad = dhy~ ete bhakta-vetanayor = bhrtah / 
bharluh kurvanti daurgatyal so^'narthah sumahan smrtah // 

M. 39; R. 33 : v.l. °kramanad=ete, °krama7ie hy=eva\ 
bharluh kupyanti du$yanti. 

The verse, associated with the previous stanza, says that 
the persons, who receive from the king wages and allowances 
for their maintenance, suffer hardship if they are not paid in 
proper time and, as a result, do great harm to their master. 


23. Kaccit sarue = 'nuraktas = tvam kulaputrah pradhanatah / 
kaccil prdna??is=tav = arthesu saihlyajanti sada yudhi // 

M. 40; R. 34 : v. 1. samahitah for sada yudhi. 


Importance is attached in this verse to the attachment of 
all people, including the noble men, to the king, from the 
highest to the lowest, and their eagerness to offer their lives 
on the king’s behalf. 


24. Kaccit = sv-anu$thita lata varta te sddhubhir=janaih I 
vdrldydm samsthilas = tdia loko^'yarii sukham=edhate // 


M. 69; R. 47 : v. 1. kaccit — te dayitah saroe krfi-gorakfd- 
jmnali; sdmpratam or saritiritah for samsthitah. 


Here importance is attached to vdrtd, i.e. agriculture, 
cattle-breeding and trade, being piopcily cariic on 
king’s dominions by good people, because the happiness of 
subjects greatly depends thereon. 


6. For of - 2 "£££££ 

ing soldiers, in other works, see Sircar, g ee 

Medieval India as revealed by Epigraph.cal Records , p. 4 -. * PP 
also Arthaiastra, VIH. 55 Shama Shastry 3 ’ P ' 3 
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25. ICaccil slriyah santvayasi kaccit = tai = ca surakfildhl 
kaccin — na lraddadhdsy=dsam kaccid=guhyan'i n=dbhdsase // 

M. 73 • R. 49 : v. 1. Ids = te na bhdsa.se. 

Here we have reference to the proper treatment of the 
king’s wives and other ladies of the harem. The king is advised 
to appease and protect the ladies, but not to believe in their 
statements and to confide any secret to them. 

26. Kaccit =jiidtm gar tin vrddhdn daivalaiiis = Idpasdu = api [ 
caityaml=ca vrksdn kalydndn Brdhmandmi = ca namasyasi // 

M. 90; R. 61 : v. 1. Kaccid =gurfind=ca vrddlianis—ca 
lapasdn devat-dthithin ; c ally arid = ca sarvdn ; devaldh for 

daivatdn. 

This stanza advises the king to bow down to the elderly 
kinsmen, other elders, old men, ascetics, auspicious cailya-vrkfas 
(ficus religiosa or any other tree standing on a sacred spot 
or near the funeral sites) and the Brahmanas. The sugges¬ 
tion here is that the king should follow strictly the Indian code 
of seemly behaviour towards others. 

27. Kaccid=dryo viSuddh-dtma kfdrilal = caura-karmani / 
a-drsfah sdstra-ktdalair=na lobhdd=vadhyatc Sucili h 

M. 93; R. 56 : v. 1. dryo = ’ pi; c =dpakarmand. 

It has been said here that, in case a noble man of pure 
heart is incarcerated on the allegation of theft or any other 
crime, he should not be killed out of greed for his property 
without being examined by people who are learned in the 
Sdstras. The idea is that the dignity of justice should be main¬ 
tained; cf. also the following stanza. 

28. Prslo grhilas=tatkari taj-jilair = drstah sa-kdranah / 
kaccin—na mucyale sleno dravya-lobhan—tiararfabha // 

M. 94; R. 57 : grhitaS=c=aiva prsta§=ca kale; 
caura for slena; dusto for prslo. 

The verse, also referring to the mintenance of the dig¬ 
nity of justice, suggests that, when a person has been interrogat¬ 
ed and fettered after experts regarded him as having actually 
committed theft, the said thief should not be released out of 
greed for his possessions. 
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29. Vyutpanne kaccid=adhyasya daridrasya ca Bhdrata / 

arthdn=na mithyd paiyanti tav — amatya hrta janaih // 

M. 95 ; R- 58 : v. 1. vyasane or utpanndn for vyutpanne ; 
durbalasya ca Rdghava / art hath viragah paiyanti tav=amdlyd 
bahu-irutdh. 

According to this stanza, also relating to justice, when 
there is litigation between a rich and a poor man, the facts 
should not be wrongly viewed by the king’s judicial officers 
after taking bribes from interested people. 


30. Jlastikyam — anrtaih krodharii pramadaiii dirghasutratam / 
adarsanam jiidnavaldnx = dlasyam kfipta-cittatdJii // 

M. 96; R. 65 : panca-vrtlitdm for kppta-cillatdm. 

This verse, together with the following two (Nos. 31-32), 
cites the 14 raja-do fas which a king should avoid. Here in 
the present stanza, we have the following 8 out of the 14 
(1) atheism, (2) falsehood, (3) anger, (4) carelessness {pra- 
mdda), (5) dilatoriness ( dirghasulrata ), ( 6 ) lack of intercourse 
with wisemen, ( 7 ) laziness, and ( 8 ) absentmindedness 
dtiatd ). The variant panca-vrttitd seems to mean ‘having difle- 
rent attitudes’ or ‘following various courses of action’ at the 
same time. It is well known that AS oka enumerates the follow¬ 
ing among dofas to be avoided by high officers-( 1 ) jealousy 
(irfd), (2) anger ( diulopa ), (3) cruelty (wi?lhurya),(?t) has i- 
ness {tvaram), ( 5 ) want of perseverance (andvrtti), ( 6 ) laziness 

(alasya) and ( 7 ) fatigue ( klamatha ). 7 . 

It will be seen that anger, laziness and dilatonness oi 
want of perseverance are common to both the lists. 

31 . Eka-cintanam = arthanam = anarthajnaii=ca cmtanam / 
niScitandm = andrambham mantrasy=dpanrak$anam 11 

M. 97; R. 66 : v. 1. mantranam for cintanam. 

Four out of the 14 rija-doias, mentioned in the present 
stanza, are the following: ( 1 ) determ.na.ion of plans and 


7. See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965. PP- 4 ‘. 43 J 
twis of Atoka, 1967, p. 63. 
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policies by the king alone, (2) their determination with the 
help of those who have no experience in such matters, (3) 
delay in undertaking projects on which decisions have been 
taken already, and (4) failure to preserve the secrecy of schemes. 
Some of these are alluded to separately above; cf. Nos. 4,6-7. 

32. Mangalasy=dprayogaiii ca prasangam visayefu ca / 
kaccit = tvam varjayasy — elan raja-dosanis <= calurdasa // 

M. 98; R. 67 : mangal-ady-aprayogau = ca pratyullhdnarii 
ca sarvatah. 

The remaining two of the fourteen raja-dosas are enumera¬ 
ted in this verse as (1) neglect in the performance of auspicious 
rites, and (2) excessive addiction to the pleasures of the senses 
(fighting with the enemies on all fronts at the same time, 
according to the variant reading). Cf. Nos. 14 and 1-2 above. 

33. Kaccit =*te saphala vedah kaccit = te saphalam dhanam / 
kaccit = te saphala darah kaccit = te saphalam srutam // 

M. 99; R. 72: v. 1. saphalah kriyali for saphalam dhanam. 
The stanza suggests that the success of the king should 

be particularly conspicuous in four fields: e.g. (1) his study of 
the Vedas should be utilised in the proper conducting of Vedic 
rituals, etc., (2) his wealth should be properly spent in 
charity, etc. (or, according to the variant reading, his deeds 
should be characterised by success), (3) he should have wives 
capable of giving birth to children, and (4) his knowledge 
of the various sciences should guide him to the successful 
conclusion of his projects. 



Ill 


NIGAMA AND SRENI 

The Damodarpur copper-plate grants generally mention, 
at the same time, the reigning Gupta monarch, his viceroy in 
the province of Pundravardhana (North Bengal), and the 
governor of the Kotivarsa district (Dinajpur), who enjoyed 
the official rank or designation like Kumaramatya (officer of 
the rank of a prince of the royal blood), Ayuklaka (administra¬ 
tive officer) or Visayapali (governor of a district). The extant seal 
of one of the documents bears the legend Kolivars-ddhiflhdn-ddhi- 
karanasya, i.e. [the seal] of the adhikarana (court and office of 
non-military administration) of the adhif(liana (city) of Koti¬ 
varsa (i.e. headquarters of the district of that name), when the 
business of the adhisthan-adhikarana was conducted or transact¬ 
ed by a body headed (cf. puroge) by four persons entitled (I) 
Nagar aircs thin, (2) Sdrlhavdha, (3) Prathama-Kulika and ( ) 
Prathama-KayasthaS The Paharpur plate 1 2 records an order of 
the Ayuklaka (or , Ayuklakas) stationed at the provincial capital 
of Pundravardhana and the adhif than-ddhikar.ana headed by the 
Arya-jVagarairesthin, while the Baigram plate 3 records the 
order of the Kuindrdmdlya stationed at Pancanagan and the 
adhikarana of the vifaya or district around the city The Kalai- 
kuri-Sultanpur plate contains an order of the Ayuklaka stationed 
at PurnakauAika, the headquarters of a vithi (subdivision) and 
of the adhikarana of the said vithi. The above instances and 
the seal of the Damodarpur plate, referred to above, s ow i 
the board in question was usually called adhikarana. 

1. Select Inscriptions 1965, pp. 291 , 2 ff 93 ^^ 

Journ. Univ. Gauhati, Vol. VI, i 955 > FP^ * ^ tQ thenumbe rof the 

subject, we did not notice that_ the > P A P menlioiie d particularly 
members of the board to have been more than lour n 

in the text. Gf. also above, pp. 7 eff - 

2 . Set. Ins., pp. 359 ff - 

l: H: s l£ Scc*> .heJ^hpurptoonteGupuy^ 

128 (Sircar, Epigraph" Disemri « w East Pafottan.pp. •> 
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The Pahcdyal-typc board of administration, headed by 
the Nagaraireflhin (the chief banker), Sarthavaha (the merchant), 
Prathama-Kulika (the chief artisan) and Prathama-Kdyaslha (the 
chief of the scribes) was compared by us with the Rajasthani 
institution of unpaid magistracy called the Cauthiya, which 
included the Nagarseth (Nagarai ref thin) and his assistants like 
the Patel (village headman) and Patwari (the village scribe).' 1 
The board being headed by the jVagarasresthin and others 
apparently means that it was headed by the Nagar aires thin 
who was assisted by the others. About the Cauthiya, Tod says 
as follows : Besides the resident ruler of the district, who was 
also a judicial functionary, there was a special officer of the 
Government in each frontier Thana or garrison post. He 
united the triple occupation of embodying the quotas, levying 
the transit duties and administering justice, in which he was 
aided at the Cabutra or court, by assembling the Cauthiyas 
or assessors of justice. Each town and village has its Cauthiya, 
the members of which were elected by their fellow citizens, and 
remained as long as they conducted themselves impartially in 
disentangling the intricacies of complaints preferred to them. 
They were the aids to the Nagarseth or chief magistrate, an here¬ 
ditary office in every large city in Rajasthan. Of this Cauthiya, 
the Patel (headman) and Palwari (accountant) were generally 
members; these were the special and fixed council of each 
town; the general Pailcayals were formed from the respectable 
population at large and were formerly from all classes of society. 
The Cabutras or terraces of justice were always established in 
the Khalisa or crown demene. 5 6 

The administrative board headed by the JVagarasresthin 
assisted by others, which appears to be similar to the Cauthiya 
headed by the Nagarseth aided by others, seems also to resemble 
the nigama (sometimes described as headed by the Sres thin) 
or nigama-sabhd as mentioned in certain early inscriptions. 

The damaged Nagarjunikonda inscription of the time of 
the Iksvaku king Ehuvula Santamula, dated in the cyclic year 
Vijaya probably corresponding to 333 A.D., refers to a lady 

5. See Journ. Unio. Can., toe. cil. 

6. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan , ed. W. Grookc, Yol. I, p. 171; 
cf. p. 231; also Vol. II, p. 682. For the passage, see also above, pp. 78-79. 
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who made a devakula (a shrine) and a sthala (in the present case, 
probably a platform in an area surrounded by a wall) for 
the god Nodaglsvarasvamin (possibly a form of Visriu), with 
the assistance of a few other ladies, and created an aksajanivi 
(permanent endowment) apparently for the maintenance of 
the religious establishments in question. 7 8 In connection with 
the above endowment, mention is made of the interest accruing 
to it month by month; and it appears from the partially deci¬ 
phered writing that the sum of one hundred dinaris (probably 
gold coins) was deposited in four different s rents or guilds, 
70 coins in one of them and 10 in each of the other three. The 
names of two out of the four guilds have been read as parnika- 
sreni (guild of the growers or sellers of betel leaves) and apupika- 
Sreni (guild of the confectioners). The concluding sentences 
state that the embellishment (cilrana), apparently of the devakula 
and sthala, should be done by an agency indicated by the word 
atmana ; otherwise, it says, the nigama (the same as the nigama- 
sabhd mentioned elsewhere), headed by the Sr esthin, should 
get it done. While editing the inscription, we suggested that 
the embellishment had to be done by the person responsible 
for the creation of the religious establishment and also that the 
nigama was probably a board like the Paiicdyat which we com¬ 
pared with the board of administrators like that formed by the 
Pfagarasres thin assisted by the Sarthavaha, Pralhama-Kulika, Pra- 
thama-Kdyasiha and others and also the Cauthiya of medieval 
Rajasthan headed by the jYagarseth {jYagarafref thin) .* The 
first suggestion was based on the use of the word dlmand in the 
singular. The word diman is, however, used in the sense of 
‘self 5 or ‘oneself 5 reflexively for all the three persons and in the 
singular number and masculine gender irrespective of the 
number and gender of the noun to which it refers, so that a 
more suitable meaning of the passage seems to us now to be 
that it was the four guilds that were required to do the embel¬ 
lishment of the devakula and sthala and that such embellishment 
included periodical white-washing, etc. It has to be noticed 
that when a permanent endowment was created for the main- 


7 , See Ep. bid., Vol. XXXV, p. 4- 

8. Ibid., p. 5. 
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tenance of the devakula and stliala, their citrana is not expected 
to have been left to a temporary agency. Morcoever, one 
could hardly request the nigama to compel oneself to do some¬ 
thing towards the maintenance of an institution cxeated by 
one’s own self. If then the new interpretation is accepted, it 
would suggest that the nigama or nigama-sabha liad some kind 
of jurisdiction over the Ircnis because, as we have seen, it was 
requested to compel the Ire jus to do the embellishment if it 
was not done by them of their own accord. 

In the Sanskrit and Pali lexicons, one of the senses of the 
word nigama is given as ‘a city or township 5 , but no meaning 
like ‘guild 5 . But the words naigama and nigamaputra occurring 
in early inscriptions have been understood in the sense of a 
‘merchant 5 . 9 10 In the Paiasaddamahamavo , moreover, the follow¬ 
ing senses of nigama have been recognised : (1) a commercial 
centre or town inhabited by many tradesmen (on the authority 
of the Prasnavydkaranasfdra , Aupapatikasfilra and Acdrdiigasulra) 
and the community of tradesmen (on the authority of the 
Samavayaitgasulra ). This is analogous to the following secon¬ 
dary meaning of the word nagara (primarily ‘a city or town 5 ) 
as noticed in the early medieval inscriptions of South India : 
‘a guild of merchants, a mercantile town 5 ; ‘in Telugu inscrip¬ 
tions, a territorial assembly like the sabhd and fir; the merchant 
community in general or the organisation of the merchant 
community of a town. In some places, the nagara and ur carried 
on their functions side by side.—The word is sometimes, used 
to indicate occupational groups like fdlcyanagarallom . 5>1 ° 

There are certain seals which belonged to the Sreflhi - 
nigama or Kulika-nigama or Sre$thi-Kulika-nigama or £rc$thi- 
Sdrthavdha-Prathama-Kulika-nigama , and it has been suggested 
that Sreni and nigama refer to guilds of two different types, the 
former consisting of persons belonging to one or more commu¬ 
nities, but following the same profession, and the latter incor- 


9. See Sircar, Ind, Ep, Gloss, , s.v. naigama , nigama-pulra, 

10. Ibid. , s.v. nagara. The Sendraka king Bhogaiakti is stated to have 
re-colonised the township of Samagiri along with four other localities and 
to have given it to the nagara headed by two Sretfhins, See Sircar, Land¬ 
lordism and Tenancy in Ancient and Mediaeval India as revealed by Epigraphical 
Records , Lucknow 1969, p. 30. 
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porating persons following various crafts, or merchants dealing 
in various commodities. 11 

The legends, however, really mean 'the nigama headed by 
a Srefthin (banker)’, ‘the nigama headed by \h<t Kulika (artisan)’, 
‘the nigama headed by the S res thin assisted by the Kulika' and 
‘the nigama headed by the Sreslhin aided by the Sdrthavdha 
(trader) and the First Kulika (the chief artisan or the head of 
the Kulika guild)’. As indicated above, in these cases, nigama 
may be interpreted as the nigama-sabha which occurs in a Nasik 

inscription of 120 A.D. ^ 

The Nasik inscription 12 of Saka 42 (120 A.D.) speaks of 
the creation of a permanent endowment by depositing 3,000 
karfdpanas in the Srenis or guilds functioning at Govardhana and 
of the deposit of (1) 2,000 kdrsdpanas (out of the 3,000 kdrsdpanas) 
in a weaver’s guild at an interest of 1 per cent per month for 
providing 12 kdrsdpanas for civaras to each ol the 20 monks resid¬ 
ing in a particular cave on the Nasik hill, and (2) 1,000 kdrsdpa¬ 
nas in a second weavers’ guild at an interest of f per cent 
per month for the provision of light food for the said monks. 
The inscription further speaks of a gift of 8,000 coconut saplings 
at the village of Cikhalapadra in the district of Kapura appa¬ 
rently in favour of the same monks. All these grants are 
stated to have been declared at the nigama-sabha and written 
on plates according to the prevailing custom. 

There are some interesting points in this record. In 
the first place, we find that there were at least two weavers’ 
guilds at the city of Govardhana, so that even the community 
of weavers at a particular locality were not combined under a 
single guild. Secondly, the creation of die permanent endow¬ 
ment and the gift of the coconut palms (albeit in a different 
district) in favour of some monks residing in a Nasi cave, 
were declared at the nigama-sabha, ‘the council of the town 
This appears to have been done because the nigama-sabha had 
the power to compel the Srenis to supply the amounts for the 


ii K K Thaplyal in JNSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 133 ff- (P- W, where 
in line i'nigama and Li’ should be corrected to 'ireni and mgama according 

to the author). 

12. See Sircar. Scl. Itis., pp. 164 .»• 
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purchase of ctvara and light food for the monks if they did not 
supply them of their own accord. 

The nigama-sabha , literally ‘the citizens 5 council 5 may be 
an administrative board of the Paiicayat type. As we have 
seen, the board of administrators formed by the Nagara$re$thin , 
Sdrthavaha , Pralliama-Kulika , Prathama-Kayaslka and others, 
known from records like the Damodarpur plates of the Gupta 
age, was of the same type, the Nagarahcfthin probably being 
its President. 

We have seen above that the governor of a district working 
side by side with the administrative board headed by the 
Nagarafrefthin often enjoyed the title Kumdramatya. It is interest¬ 
ing thei'efore to note that there is an East Indian seal 13 bearing 
the double impression, viz. (1) Sresihi-Sdrthavaha-Kidika - 
nigaina and (2) Kiimaramaty-adhikarana probably pointing to a 
transaction involving both the office of the governor of the 
district and the Paiicayat-lyipe board of administration. 


13. Journ . Anc, Ind . Hist., Vol.II, p. 261. 


IV 


THE ROYAL EPITHET PARAMADAIVATA’ 

Some of the copper-plate grants of the Gupta age, dis¬ 
covered in Bengal, mention the Gupta emperors by name, e.g., 
those found at Dhanaidaha (Rajshalii District) and Damodar- 
pur (Dinajpur District) in Northern Bengal, now in Bangladesh. 

In these records, the Gupta monarchs Kumaragupta I (413-55 
A.D.) and Budhagupta (477-94 A.D.) are endowed with the 
epithets Paramadaivata, Paramabhatjdraka and Maharajadhiraja. 1 
Of these epithets, Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja were 
popularised by the Guptas as titles of paramount rulers, to 
which the title ParameSvara was soon added, and the three 
together are generally found as Imperial style in the records 
of subsequent ages belonging to wide areas of India. 

The epithet Paramadaivata was, however, by far less 
popular. It is noticed in a few epigraphs found in particular 
areas of the country. Since the word daivata means both ‘a 
god’ as well as ‘a devotee of a god or of the gods’, there is differ¬ 
ence of opinion among scholars as regards the real implication 
of die epithet. It has sometimes been taken to be a paramount 
title like Paramabhaltaraka and Maharajadhiraja" and sometimes 
explained either as ‘a great devotee of the devatas (gods) 3 
or even as ‘a great divinity’. 4 In the following lines, we are 
trying to show that Paramadaivata as a royal epithet really 
means ‘a great devotee of the gods in general or of one of the 
great gods’ and that it is neither an imperial title nor does it 
signify ‘a great divinity’. 

The Gupta emperors enjoyed the sectarian epithet Para- 
mabhagavala (a great devotee of the Bhagavat, i.e. Visiiu) from 

,. Sec Ep. bid. , Vol. XV, pp. 113 ff -5 Vol. XVII, PP- 345 ff -; cf - Sdcct 
Inscriptions, op. cit., pp. 280 ff., 283 ff., 3 2 4 -ff- j 3 2 ®^j 337 

2. Gf. Ep.Ind. , Vol. XV, p. 116; Vol. XXVII, p. 136. 

3. Gf. ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 235. 

4. Ibid., Vol XXVII, p. 136; sec Raychaudhuri, lot. Hist. Anc. bid. 
» 95 °» P- 559 - 
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the days of Candragupta II (376-413 A.D.). Since the 
Dhanaidaha and Damodarpur plates describe Kumaragupta 
I and Budhagupta not as Paramabhagavata but as Paramadai¬ 
vala, it is possible that, in these cases, Paramadaivala has been 
used in the sense of Parambhagavata to mean ‘a great devotee of 
the God, i.e. Visnu’. But as we shall see below, there aie 
cases in which a king is endowed with the epithet Paiamadai- 
vata along with a sectarian epithet like Paramamaheivara (a great 
devotee of the god Mahcsvara or Siva). In such cases, Paratna- 
daivata would mean ‘a great devotee of the gods (and not of a 
particular god)’. The implication would then be that the 
rulers in question were generally devoted to all gods and pai li- 
cularly to one of the great gods. 5 

That the conception of the king as a god in human form 
was quite popular in the Gupta age is clear from the Manusmrli 6 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) 
likewise describes the monarch as ‘a man only in the matter 
of performing the usual practices of human beings, but other¬ 
wise a god dwelling on the earth’. 7 Under these circumstances, 
if the epithet Paramadaivala was an echo of the same conception, 
it is difficult to understand why it was not popular throughout 
India, but was confined to a few rulers in certain areas of the 
country. Moreover, we shall presently see that, in a number 
of cases, the ruling king represents his deceased father, and 
not himself, as Paramadaivala. If the epithet was meant to 
emphasise the divine nature of kingship, it is absurd that a 
past ruler would be called ‘a god’ in preference to the rul'ng 
king, even when the two are mentioned side by side. 

Among the inscriptions of Eastern India, besides the 

5. There are a few inscriptions of a much later date, in which a ruler 
is represented as a devotee of both Visnu and Siva (cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 240) or of several deities (cf. ibid., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 43,126-27). 

6. VII. 4-8. 

7 * Of- loka-samaya-kriy-anuvidhana-mdtra-mSnufasya loka-dhamno devasya hi 
tine 28 (Select Inscriptions, p. 259). Besides this, the Vaisnava king Samudra¬ 
gupta seems to have claimed to be an incarnation of‘the Inscrutable Being 
that was the cause of the prosperity of the good folk and the destruction of 
the wicked’ (saddhv-asadh-udqya-pralaya-hctu-Purufasy=acintyasya in line 25) 
meaning the god Visriu. 
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copper plates from Bengal referred to above, the stone inscrip¬ 
tion of king Bhutivarman of the Bliauma-Naraka dynasty of 
Pragjyotisa discovered at Barganga in the Nowgong District 
of Assamj follows the style of the Gupta records and endows 
the monarch with the epithets Paramadaivata, Paramabhalldraka 
and Maharajadhiraja . 8 But, in the coastal regions of Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa, sometimes the ruling king is described as 
meditating on or favoured by his Paramadaivata father, who was 
also his predecessor on the throne, without claiming the epithet 
for his own self. Thus the Andliavaram (Srikakulam District) 
and Madras Museum plates of the Mathara Maharaja Ananta- 
saktivarman ( 6 th century A.D.) describe the ruler as Parama- 

daivata-bappabpatldraka-pada-prasad-dvapta-Iarira-rajya-vibhava (or 

°pratdpa ), 9 while, in the Soro (Balasore District) plate of 579 
A.D., Maharaja Sambhuyasas is called Paramadaivata-bappa-pad- 
dnudhydta. 10 The Dharikatura Prakrit grant of the Salanka- 
yana Yuvamalidrdja (crown-prince) Acandavarman (4th cen¬ 
tury A.D.) also calls himself Parama-devata-bappa-bhattaraka- 
vdda-bhalla 11 though the reference in this case is to a de jure 
king and not to a dead ruler as in the Andhavaram, Madras 
Museum and Soro plates. 

That Paramadaivata was not a special title of paramount 
rulers is also quite clearly indicated by two inscriptions from 
Nepal. Thus the Tyagal Tole (Ganclia Nani, Deopatan) 
image inscription of the year 489, referred to the reign o 
Bhatldraka Maharaja Ganadeva, speaks of the installation of 
the deity called Sahkaranarayanasvamin by Svamivarta des¬ 
cribed as Paramadaivata-Sri-Bhaumagupta-pdd-dmdhydta while 

the Chowkitar (near Balambu, Thankot District) stone ins¬ 
cription of the year 482 states how Bappa-pad-anduhyata Bhalta- 
raka Maharaja Ganadeva issued a slhili-patlaka at the■ 
of Sarvadandandyaka Mahdpralihdra Bhaumagupta. There can 


8. Ep. /«</., Vol. XXX, p. 67 . 

9. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 178 , 2 35’ 

^i;w:XXXVI P ;p° 5 . The name Aca.^varman was for- 

*.<** a—* -• = 8(N0 - **>• 

13. Ibid ., p. 26 (No. XIX). 
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be no doubt that Bhaumagupta, mentioned as an officer of 
king Ganadeva in the second record, is identical with Para- 
madaivata Bhaumagupta of the first epigraph incised seven 
years later during the reign of the same Ganadeva. In any 
case, this Paramadaivata Bhaumagupta can by no stretch of 
imagination be regarded as a paramount ruler. 

We have seen how the Soro plate of Maharaja Sambhu- 
yasas represents him as Paramadaivata-bappa-pdd-dnudhydla. The 
Patiakella (Cuttack District) plate of Sivaraja, a feudatory 
of ParamamdheSvara Sambhuyasas, however, uses the expression 
Parama-devat-adhidaivata (correctly Parama-daivatadhidaivata ) not 
in the description of the father of Sambhuyasas, but of Sambhu- 
yasas himself. 14 There can be no doubt that Parama-daivala 
and Parama-daivat-ddhidaivala have similar implications since, 
of the two Soro plates of Somadatta, one calls him Paramadai- 
vata-hi-Paramabhatlaraka-pad-dinidhydia and the other Parama- 
daivat-ddhidaivala-Paramabhaltdraka-pdd-anudhydta . 15 

If the same person is called Paramadaivata at one place 
and Parama-daivat-adhidaivata at another, there cannot be any 
basic difference in the implications of the two epithets. The 
second expression therefore means ‘a great devotee of the gods 
and of the supreme god ( adhidevalay. 

There are a few cases in which the epithet Paramadaivata 
is found even further modified than Parama-daivat-ddhidaivala. 
Thus, in the Bamhani (Shahdol District, Madhya Pradesh) 
plate, Maharaja Bharatabala and his father, Maharaja Naga- 
bala, are both described as pdd-dmdhydta of their father and as 
Paramamdhesvara, Paramabrahmanya and Paramaguru-deldai)- 
vatadhidaivata-vitesa , 10 A Sanskritist, who retains devald with- 
outcorrecung it to daivata in the passage Parama-guru-deval- 
ad/ndaivala-vitefa, in the light of the form Parama-daivat-adhidai- 
vata found in a Soro plate of Somadatta, has translated the 


14. Ep. Ind . 9 Vol. IX, p. 287. 

15 ' Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 202. Bhanudatta, possibly the successor 

of Somadatta, is called Paramadaivata-iri-PaTamabhaltaraka-pad-anudhyala in 

his Kanas(Pun Distriet) plate {ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 334), L other records 
havrng no such expression. In the Kanas plate of Lokavigraha-bhatlaraka 
the king is called Parama-de{dai)vat-ddhidaivala (ibid p ao,\ - araka > 
16. Ibid., Vol. XXVII, p. 140 33 '• 
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epithet as ‘distinguished as a highly venerable personage, a 
deity and a supreme deity’. 17 But it is difficult to agree with 
this interpretation. In the first place, the epithet is clearly 
an elaboration of Paramadaivala and Parama-daivat-adhidaivaia 
found in several other records discussed above, and we have 
seen that, in these epithets, the kings are represented as devol- 
ecs of gods and not as gods themselves. Secondly, if Bharata- 
bala and Nagabala are represented as ‘a deity’ and even ‘a 
supreme deity’, it is difficult to believe that they should, at 
the same breath, be called devotees not only of the god Mahe- 
svara (Siva), but also of the Brahmanas (cf. Paramabrahmanya). 
Thirdly, the expression Paramaguru does not appear to mean 
« a highly venerable personage’ since it is found in the list of 
royal epithets in an inscription of 1281 A.D.belonging to the 
reign of the Yajvapala (Jajpella) king Gopala of Nalapura, 
who has been called Paramabhattaraka , ParameSvara, Paramama- 
liesvara, Paramaguru and Paramaraja. 13 It seems that the word 
guru has been used here as well as in the Bamhani inscrip¬ 
tion in the sense of ‘a lord, head, superintendent, ruler’, as in 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, II. 68 and V.19. How the king was 
the teacher of his subjects is also indicated in the same work, 
117 We are therefore inclined to translate the epithet Para- 
maguru-de (dai ) vat-adlndaivala-viscsa as ‘a great teacher [of his 
subjects] and a distinguished devotee of the gods and of the 

^ There are reasons why epithets like Paramadaivata, etc., 
are rarely met with in inscriptions. Firstly, most of the rulers 
preferred to call themselves devotees of a particular deity 
(. Paramabhdgavata, Paramamahdvara, etc.) even if they ha 
regards for various divinities. Secondly, the idea conveyed 
by the epithets Paramadaivata, etc., was sometimes indicated 
by other expressions. Thus the meanings 
and Paramabrahmanya are expressed by the epithe 
deva-bralimajia-bliakla in the Khoh plate of the Panvrajaka 
Maharaja Sainksobha, dated 529 A.D., in the description of 


17. Ibid., p. 136- 

18. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 33 *- 
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the king’s father Maharaja Hastin. 19 It may be noted in this 
connection that epithets like Atyanta-deva-bralmana-bhakta throw 
welcome light on the interpretation of Paramadaivala, etc., since 
the meaning in this case can only be ‘extremely devoted to 
the gods and Brahmanas’. 


19; Select Inscriptions , p. 375. Such synonymous expressions are also 
noticed in other cases. Thus queen Prabhavatigupta is called Bhagavat- 
pdd-anudhyata in one record and atyanla-Bhagavad-bhakld in another (ibid 
pp. 413 and 416). 






V 


THE OFFICIAL DESIGNATION ‘NIHILAPATI- 
NIHELAPATF 


A copper-plate grant issued by Mahasdmanta Maharaja 
Samudrasena, who was the son and successor of Ravisenaj 
grandson of Sanjayasena and great-grandson of Varunasena 
and probably flourished in the seventh century A.D., was 
discovered in the forties of the nineteenth century at the village 
of Nirmand near the right bank of the Satlaj river, 21 miles 
north-east of Plach, chief town of the Tahsil of that name in 
the Kullu Sub-Division of tire Kangra District which was 
formerly in the Punjab, but now belongs to Himachal Pradesh. 
It was edited by Rajendralal Mitra in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVIII, Proceedings, pp. 212 ff., and 
again by J.F. Fleet in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 286 ff. (No. 80, Plate XLIV). The inscription re¬ 
cords the ratification of the grant of the village of Sulisagrama 
made by the ruler’s mother Mihiralaksmi in favour of the 
Brahmana students of the Atharvaveda at the agrahdra of 
Nirmancla for the god Siva Mihiresvara established by the 
said lady at the temple of Kapalesvara apparently in the same 
agrahdra, which is stated to have previously received a land 
grant from A'lahdruja Sarvavannan, probably the Maukhai i 
king of that name (c. 565-80 A.D.). The dutaka or executor 
of Samudrasena’s grant was Nihilapali Kusalaprakasa. As 
regards Nihilapali, which is obviously the official designation of 
Kusalaprakasa, Fleet says, “I have not been able to obtain any 
explanation of the first component of this official title. 

The same designation occurs in the Sungal plate 14 of 
king Vidagdha of Chamba, who flourished in the fi:st half of 
the eleventh century A.D., in the form Nihelapati in the usual 
list of officers addressed by the king in connection with a grant 
of land made by him. Here Nihelapati is mentioned m the 


Gf. Fleet, op.cit., p. 291, note 2 
See Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba Stale, Part I, p. 
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company of other officers ,-Kumaramalya-Uparika-Vifayapati- 
melapati-Ksetrapa-Prdntapdla. Because Nihelapati is mentioned 
immediately after Visayapati (the governor of a district), we 
wrote about it as follows in our Indian Epxgraphical Glossary , 
1966, s.v.—“official designation of uncertain import; probably, 
the governor of a territorial unit; also spelt Nilnlapati 

It is true that the word nihela or nihila cannot be tiacecl 
in the Sanskrit lexicons : but nihela is well known in Piakiit 
as a form of Sanskrit nila. Under the rule dddh-ddayo bahulam 
in the Prdkrlaprakdsa (IV.33) of Vararuci (c. 4th-5lh centuiy 
A.D.), both the early commentaries, viz. the Prdkrtamanjari 
by Katyayana (c. 6th-7th century A.D.) and the Manorama 
by Bhamaha (c. 7th-8th century A.D.) quote nilam =nihelam 
among the illustrations. 15 According to a vdrllika on Panmi’s 
Aftadhyayi , 10 the word nila is used in the sense of ‘dyed with 
indigo 5 while nili means the indigo plant. There is, however, 
evidence in epigraphic literature to show that nila was also 
used in the sense of indigo 5 . Thus the Sanskrit chaitci 17 
(592 A.D.) of king Visnusena, from the Gujarat region of 
Western India, uses the expression nila-dumphaka in the passage 
dheiiku-kaddhaka-nila-dumphaka$=ca victim na karayitavyah (line 
8 ) and the expression nila-kuti in another passage reading nila- 
kuty-adanam dumphakena deyam rupaka-trayam ru 3 (lines 19-20). 
The expression nila-kuti has been explained as ‘an indigo 
factory 5 and dumphaka has been taken to stand for Sanskrit 
dmphaka meaning ‘one who presses 5 so that nila-dumphaka would 
mean a manufacturer of blue dye from the indigo plant. In 
dheiiku-kaddhaka , dheiiku has been compared to Gujarati d/iikvo , 
Hindi dhenkli or dhenkul used in the sense of a contrivance 
(based on the principle of lever) for drawing water from a 
well, while kaddhaka has been regarded as the Prakrit form of 
Sanskrit kanaka so that dheiiku-kaddhaka would be the drawer 
of water for the irrigation of fields. In the first of the two 
sentences quoted from Visnusena’s charter, the water-drawers 
^nd indigo-pressers are exempted from free labour (vifti) while 


:76ff. 


15. See Sircar, A Grammar of the Prakrit Language , p. 38; cf. p. 3. 

16. IV. 22— Lakjdrocanat^thak-nitya an vaktavyah. 

17. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXX, pp. 163 ff. Sec above, Chapter XIII, pp. 
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the second sentence says that the indigo-prcsser maintaining an 
indigo-factory was liable to pay a tax of three rupakas (silver 
coins each about 20 ratis in weight ). 18 

The quotations from Visnusena’s charter of the close of 
the sixth century would show that often Prakrit words were 
adopted in Sanskrit inscriptions . 10 It is therefore not improb¬ 
able that the Nirmand plates of the seventh century uses the 
pseudo-Sanskrit expression nihilapali in the sense of nilipati 
or nilapali, i.e. an officer in charge of indigo or the indigo 
factories. 

It has been suggested that India used a far larger number 
of plants for extracting the blue dye than any other country of 
the world, so that the Aryans may have made acquaintance 
with indigo in India itself . 20 Indian indigo was valued in 
Western Asia, Egypt and the Mediterranean countries both as 
a dye and as a medicine . 21 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(c. 82 A.D.) refers to its export from the Lower Valley of the 


18 . Gf. Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 68 - 6 g, 300-01. 
ig. Other interesting words used in the inscription arc ttnmara 
(Sanskrit udumbara, threshold), khovd (possibly,‘the share of the lord of tire 
market’), vdrika (officer; cf. Pctavika-idrika, Uttarakulika-vdrika, Kalvapdla- 
vdrika), refa(?), utk{f(i (Sanskrit ulkrosa, wailing), dhdrmika (probably, conces¬ 
sional rate of tax sanctioned by the Government in special cases), chdtra (a 
constable), samvadana (probably, informing), jayika (the winning party), 
bhd } d (written declaration), plidldvana (protection of a ploughed field), 
ullambam (probably, hanging), vimya (fine), taundika (biting of crops with 
mouth), avalokya (probably, detection), dosya (possibly, clothes), kamsya 
(bronze utensils), bharolaka (possibly, distiUciy), grahanaka (possibly, cus¬ 
tody), dandaka (possibly, rule regarding the supply of the royal share of wine), 
loti (pot for measuring liquids like wine), cdlurtha (quarter of the standard 
measure), ikfu-vdta (sugarcane plantation), alla-idfa (probably, gmger 
plantation, or low land), yanlra-kuli (oil mill or manufactory), lulk-at,yatr,ka 
(boundary-crossing tax), bhdnda-bhtla-vahitra (wagon or boat full of vessels), 
mahif-oftra-bharaka (a load on buffalo and camel), pottalikd-samkdctaka 
(bundles suspended from loops), ardraka-lakatd (diied ginger sties, or 
undried fire-wood), kanikkd (Sanskrit kanikd, cummin seed), varmka (Prakrit 
vannid, a sample) selikd (Prakrit seid, seigd, a measure equal to two prasjhs 
or four palas), pat{aka-dhdrmika (a case of transit legalised by passport), 
madya-mhanaka (a boat or vehicle full of wine), chimpaka P’ rakl J .ff*®"’ 
a dyer of clothes), padakdra (shoe-maker, or hawker), kolika (Sanskrit kauhka, 
weaver), etc. See above, Chapter XIII, pp. i7^ff« 

20. G. Watt, The Commercial Products of India, 1908, p. 663. 

21. ' W.H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 172. 
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Indus. 22 Pliny (23-79 A.D.) says, “We have indicum, a 

substance imported from India. • • • 

The records of Visnusena, Samudrasena and Vidagdha 
would suggest that indigo was probably cultivated in Gujarat, 
Punjab and Chamba (Himachal Pradesh) in early times. 
The first and second of the three regions, it is interesting to 
note, are known to have continued indigo cultivation till 
recent times. As regards Gujarat, we are told, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, indigo, partly of local growth and partly 
brought from Upper India was one of the chief exports of 
Gujarat. Towards the close of the 18th century (1777), the 
cultivation, chiefly for local use, would seem to have been on a 
very considerable scale. 5,24 The Russian traveller Athanasius 
Nikitin (1468) speaks of Kanbat (Cambay in Gujarat) as 
growing indigo. 25 The production of indigo in Gujarat or in 
particular localities in the region, e.g., Cambay, Ahmedabad, 
Surat and Broach, is further mentioned byLinschoten (1598), 
Francois Pyrard (1601-10), Terry (1622), Mandelslo (1638) 
and Tavernier (1670). 26 

As regards the Punjab region, it is said that “the estima¬ 
ted area under indigo plantation in 1904-05 was 53,000 acres 
and the yield 9,900 cwt., and the most important districts for 
the production were then Multan, Muzaffarabad, Dehra 
Ghazi Khan and Rohtak.” 27 Birdwood and Foster (1605-06) 
speak of Lahar (Lahore) as a place producing indigo. 28 


22. Ibid ., p. 38. 

23. Ibid., pp. 172-73; Pliny, XXXV. 25-27. 

24. Watt, op.cit., pp. 676-77. 

25. Ibid ., p. 664. Garcia de Orta (1563) also speaks of the cultiva¬ 
tion and manufacture of blue dye in Western India and of the gali and nil 
of Gujarat ( loc.cit .). 

26. See ibid., pp. 664-66. 

27. Ibid., p. 676. 

28. Gf. ibid., p. 664. 
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TRADERS’ PRIVILEGES GUARANTEED BY KINGS 

There is an interesting tale in Dandin’s Dafakumaracarila 
(Chapter II) in which a valuable article in the possession of a 
prostitute is found to be stolen property, and she is pressed by 
the king to divulge the source from which she had received it. 
The woman protested and pointed out that giving out the names 
of lovers is against the custom of her class and that a prostitute 
does not expect persons to spend at her place money earned only 
by righteous means. 1 But the king threatened her that the 
nose and ears of both herself and her mother would be cut off 
if she persisted in withholding the name of the person who had 
given her the article. Then under Dhanamitra’s instructions, 
the prostitute gave out the name of the innocent merchant 
Arthapati as her lover who had given her the said article as a 
present. The enraged king then ordered the death of the cul¬ 
prit; but Dhanamitra said, arya, Maurya-datla e$a varo vanijam = 
idrSefv—aparadhesu n=asti asubhir=abhiyogalr,yadi kupilo = ’si, hrta- 
sarvasvo nirvasaniyah papa efa ili, “Sire, there is a privilege granted 
to the merchants by the Mauryas that they should not be 
punished with death in this kind of crime; in case you are angry, 
you may banish this wretch from the country after confiscating 
his entire property.” 2 

The above tale has several interesting aspects. In the 
first place, it shows that there were certain crimes for which 
the punishment of the traders was lesser that that of ordinal y 
criminals, and one of these was the possession of stolen pio- 
perty, which was generally regarded as theft. For this crime, 
the punishment of an ordinary criminal was apparently death, 
but a trader committing the same ofience enjoyed a piivilege 
granted by the Mauryas and was subject to the maximum 


1. See op. cit., ed. Jivananda, pp. 134*35 : rajn=dnuyukU ca n=aifa 
nyayo vcia-kulasya yad=daUr=apad*ialy, m hi arthair=nySy-irjitair=eva purufa 
vdam=upaiisthanti 3 etc. 

2 . Ibid., p. I35« 
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punishment of banishment from the area or the kingdom and 
confiscation of his property by the king. The reason undei- 
lying this concession is no doubt the fact that often a mere ant 
might have to accept a stolen article from one, either in mort¬ 
gage or for sale, because the person would solemnly declare 
the object to be his own, and it was not possible for the tiadei 
to conduct any business if all such objects are suspected to be 
stolen property. It is a matter of regret that, although ihe 
passage idrSefv = aparadhefu suggests that a number of privileges 
were granted to the traders by the Mauryas, we aie told of 
only one of them. 

Before mentioning the other interesting aspects of the 
tale, a word may be said here about the expression Maurya- 
datta in the above tale. We have taken it to mean ‘awarded 
by the Mauryas (i.e. the kings of the Maurya dynasty)’, though 
it is sometimes interpreted as ‘awarded by the Maurya (i.e. 
‘the son of Mura’, meaning Candragupta, founder of the 
Maurya empire)’. 4 It is, however, significant that, while the 
early authorities use Maurya as the name of a family or clan, 5 
it has been pointed out that only the late commentator of the 
Vifnu Purana explains it as ‘the son of Mura’, and says that 
Candragupta was the Nanda king’s son from a Siidra woman 
named Mura, even though the correct form, in that case, should 
better have been Maureya and not Maurya which would mean 
‘the son of Mura (male).’ 0 Really, Maurya is the Sanskrit form 

3. Cf. Kane, Hisi.Dham., Vol. Ill, p. 390. 

4. Gf. Jivananda, op.cit., p. 135, note 35. 

5. On Paijini, V. 3.99 ( jivik-arlhe c—apanyc), Patanjali says, Mauryair= 
hirany-arihibhir= arcah prakalpildh; bhavcl=lasu na syat; yas=lv=etah sam- 
prati-puj-arthds=tasu bhavifyali. It says that the Mauryas, who were greedy 
of gold or wealth, manufactured the images of Siva, Skanda, Visakha, etc., 
for sale, and such images would be called Sivaka, etc., but that images to 
be put up for immediate worship would not be so called. The Junagadh inscrip¬ 
tion of 150 A.D. ( Set. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 177) mentions both Candragupta 
and his grandson Asoka specifically as Maurya (i.e. belonging to the Maurya 
clan). The historical sections of the Puranas use the word in the plural to 
indicate a dynasty or clan (Pargiter, Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, pp. 26 IT.). 

6. See R.K. Mookcrji in The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, p. 
55. The commentator of the Vim Puraria says, Candra-guptam Nandasy= 
aitia patny-anlarasya Mura-saihjfiayah pulram Maurydnam prathamam (Wilson, 
The Vim Purana, trans., p. 375, note). Likewise Dhui.njhiraja, a late 
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of Pali Moriya which is the name of a tribe inhabiting Pipphali- 
vana in the sub-Himalyan region in the Buddha’s age, 7 though 
the meaning of the name cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

The second interesting fact in the DaSakumaracarita tale 
is that, whereas Dandin, the author of the work, seems to have 
flourished in South India 8 about the seventh century A. D., 9 
the Maury as ruled from their capital at Pataliputra (modern 
Patna in Bihar) in c. 324-187 B. C. Thus die privileges 


commentator of the Mndrdrak?asa , says that Gandragupta was the son of 
Mauryafrom his Sudra wife Mura (Mookherji, loc. cit), though the accounts 
of the two commentators do not tally. According to the earlier authority 
of the drama Mudrardksasa (c. sixth century A.D.), Gandragupta was a 
Maurya-pulra (II.6) and was brought up by the Nanda king and was 
called his son (II.8). Maurya-pulra does not mean ‘the son of Maurya’ as 
is usually believed, but ‘a scion of the Maurya clan* as in cases like Sibi- 
pulra, Bhoja-pulra, Videha-puira , Guhila-putra , etc. The same drama also 
suggests (III. 3)) that the Nanda king was Candragupta’s guru (father), and 
(V.ig) that Gandragupta was the svami-putra (master’s son) of the Nanda 
king’s minister. Elsewhere in the work (Act IV), Gandragupta is called 
Nand-anvaya (descended from Nanda), and Nanda’s minister is stated to have 
been Gandragupta’s pitf-parydy-dgata (connected by ancestral succession). 
It is also said that the Nanda family was Gandragupta’s pit(-kula-bhuta (Act 
IV), i.c. as good as his paternal family. The Mudrardksasa (II.7; VI.6) 
also represents Gandragupta as kula-hlna and a vffala (Sudra or outcastc) 
while Nanda is stated to have belonged to a highly respectable family. These 
facts appear to suggest that Gandragupta was an illegitimate or adopted son 
of Nanda. But more reliable than these is the earlier Ceylonese chronicle 
(fifth century A.D.) tradition representing Gandragupta as a scion of the 
Moriya clan. The Moriyas were apparently sub-Himalayan Mongoloids 
claiming the status of the Ksatriya like the Licchavis and others, though they 
must have been regarded as outcastes by the orthodox leaders of society. 
It is difficult to say whether Gandragupta was called Moriya because his 
mother belonged to that clan. See Journ. Anc . Ind. Hist. , Vol. V 3 pp. 242 ff. 

7. See Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names , s.v. Moriya. 
The commentary on the Mahdvamsa offers two fanciful explanations : (1) 
Moriya is a mistake for Modiya meaning ‘rejoicing [in the prosperity of their 
city]’, and (2) it is derived from the word mora (Sanskrit mayura , ‘apeacock’). 
These hesitant interpretations make it clear that the derivation of the name 
was unintelligible to the medieval writers. Maurya is associated with mayura 
in the Parifijtaparvan or Sthavirdvalicaritra (VIII. 229-31) by Hemacandra 
(1089-1172 A.D.), Gandragupta being mentioned in it as a scion of a family 
of Mayurapofokas (peacock-tamers). 

8. Gf. Sircar, Stud. Soc. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. I, Calcutta, 1967, p. 202. 

9. Ibid., p. 203. 
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appear to have been continuously enjoyed by the merchants 
for about nine centuries even far away from the Maurya capi¬ 
tal. It is of course well known that the Maurya empire exten¬ 
ded over considerable parts of South India probably as far 
south as the district round Kanclpuram near Madras. 10 What 
is surprising is that even the southernmost areas of the vast 
empire of the Mauryas were under so much of their effective 
control that the concession granted by them to the traders 
remained in force at least for more than eight centuries after 
the fall of the Maurya dynasty about 187 B.C. This may be 
due to the fact that the mercantile community, at least in 
South India, was strong enough to be able to exact the conces¬ 
sion from the State continuously throughout the centuries. 

The third point of interest in the tale is that it recognises 
rdja-Sasana among the sources of law. In the early Indian legal 
literature, emphasis is usually laid on the las Ira in this connec¬ 
tion. However, we have seen that Katyayana, as quoted by 
Devanna-bhatta, says— 

delasy = anumalen=aiva vyavaslha yd nirupita / 

likhita tu sadd dharya mudrita raja-mudraya // 

saslra-vad =yalnalo raksya tam niriksya vinirnayet 11 11 

This refers to a partial recognition of rdja-Sasana in law, 
because the king is represented as entitled to recognise the 
customs of a particular locality, However, there is epigraphic 
evidence indicating the king’s importance as a maker of law 
particularly in relation to the grant of concessions and privi¬ 
leges. 

Thus one of the innovations introduced by As oka in the 
Maurya administration is that a respite of three days was 
granted to condemned men lying in prison under the sentence 
of death. 12 Likewise the Anjaneri (Nasik District, Maharashtra) 
plates (709-10 A.D.) 13 of Bhogasakti and Tejovarman record 

10. See Sircar, Maski Itiscriplion of ASoka, Hyderabad, 1958, p. 8. 

11. Stnrlicandrika, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 58; above, p. 183, note 2. 

12. See Sircar, Inscriptions of ASoka , 1967, p. 63. 

13. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, p. 237. The interesting passage of the 
inscription in question has already been quoted above and explained in 
connection with the charter of Vi?nusena, which also we shall have to refer 
to in the latter part of this Appendix. See below, pp. 28ofT. 
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certain concessions granted in favour of the merchants of 
Samagiri, the first of which says that they would not have to 
pay any tax within Bhogasakti’s kingdom so long as the sun 
and moon endure. The traders of a particular town were 
therefore made permanently free from taxes. Besides that, a 
number of other privileges were also granted to the said mer¬ 
chants and these included freedom from aputra-dhana (confisca¬ 
tion of the wealth of a merchant dying without leaving an heir), 
umbara-bleda (entry of policemen into a merchant’s house 
during his absence) as well as avasaka and jemaka (obligation 
for giving accommodation and food to royal officials visiting 
the town). In the same context, mention is also made of fines 
for certain offences, though it is not clearly stated whether they 
were concessional rates to be charged from the offenders if 
they belonged to the mercantile community or the merchants 
were allowed to realise fines for the particular crimes at Sama¬ 
giri, i.e. in their own estate, at the prescribed rates. These 
included a fine ofl08 rupakas (silver coins) for the abduction of 
an unmarried girl (kumari-sdhasa ); 32 rupakas for adultery 
(samgrahana ); 16 rupakas for the mutilation of ears; 4 rupakas 
for bruising one’s head; and 108 rupakas for a merchant’s son 
having illicit connection with a female porter for a long time, 
though it was 8 or 16 rupakas (as might have been fixed by the 
elders of the city council of merchants) for each such act of 
adultery. The reference to the fixation of the fines by the city 
elders probably suggests that the merchants were empowered to 
realise the prescribed fines. This seems also to be supported by 
the charter of Visnusena (Visnubhata) to be discussed below. 

Another inscription 14 (1059 A.D.) from Sudi in the Dhar- 
war District of Mysore, belonging to the reign of Calukya 
Somesvara I Ahavamalla (1043-68 A.D.), registers the sdsana- 
maryada granted to eight Sresthins and eighty households 
apparently of the merchant community living in the village. 
The privileges included freedom of the shops and households 
from payment of all taxes for two years. An interesting con¬ 
cession was that the guilt of the father would not afTect the son, 
nor the guilt of the son affect the father. It is also said that, 


14. Ibid., Vol. XV, 
gold Gadyaria (48 Ratis), 
Coins, pp. 16-17. etc. 


pp. 77ff. See above, p. 183 and note 1. For the 
mentioned in the record, see Sircar, Stud. Indian 
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if a shop-keeper would strike a thief, robber, burglar, enemy 
or an evil-minded person in the veranda near the screen of 
the shop, there should be neither guilt nor fine, but that, if he 
would strike them elsewhere, he would be fined six gold Gadya- 
nas. The record specifically states that the rules regarding 
the eight Srcsthins should not apply to the country, nor those 
of the country to the said Sre'-thins. 

There is an earlier copper-plate inscription 15 dated 
Vikrama 649 (592 A.D.), which says how king Visnusena 
(also called Visnubhata), apparently of the Gujarat region, 
was approached by the merchant community o^a locality called 
Lohata with the request of being favoured with the ruler’s 
dcdra-sthili-patra which they could utilise in protecting and 
helping the members of their community ( loka-samgrah-anugrah - 
artham) and how the merchants were favoured with the king’s 
sthiti-patra which was used in the protection and settlement of 
the people of his kingdom ( janapadasya ... .pariraksatia-sanni- 
velanaya). This sthiti-patra or dcdra-sthili-patra, in which the 
word patra has the same meaning as patra or document, is else¬ 
where also called anugraha-sthiti-pdlra, stliili-vyavasthd and sthiti- 
pdtra-vyavastha and is actually a long list of regulations which 
look like prevalent customaiy laws without much modification 
and remind us of the opinion of Katyayana quoted above. 
At the end of the record, Visnusena further says that, in addi¬ 
tion to the acaras quoted in the document, he also approved of 
other acaras that were handed down from ancient times ( purva - 
valamanak-dcardh). He concludes with the request that his 
anugraha-sthiti-pdlra should be approved and followed by the 
future rulers of the land. The above document of Visnusena 
is followed by an endorsement, according to which Samanta 
Avanti of Darpapura issued an order, in Kalacuri 357 (605 
A.D.), to his own officials informing them that he had given 
his assent to the sthili-vyavaslha granted by king Visnubhata 
(Visnusena) to the community of merchants residing at Loha- 
taka-grama (Lohata) and that persons conducting their res¬ 
pective trades and following the above sthiti-palra-vyavasthd 
should not be disturbed in any way. 


15. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 163 ff; above. Chapter XIII, pp. i76ff. 
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Appendix VI 

We have tried elsewhere 16 to explain all the seventy-two 
regulations in the charter of Visnusena, and it is not at all 
necessary to repeat the discussion on all of them here. It has, 
however, to be noticed that, the sthiti-patra or sthiti-vyavaslha, 
obtained by the merchants of Lohata or Lohataka from king 
Visnusena contained certain rules followed in the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom and that the merchants obtained a 
copy of them for their own guidance expecially because some 
of the rules related to the merchantile community. It is, 
however, possible that some rules relating to the community 
indicated certain concessions to the traders. 

Thus one of the rules is varfa-paryufila vanijah prdveiyarh 
Sulk-aliyalrikarh na ddpaniyah\ nairgamikam deyam. It says that 
merchants staying in the kingdom for the rainy season (or 
staying abroad for a year) should pay only the exit tax, but 
not the entry fee. This may have been a concession. Another 
rule of the kind is para-vifayat karan -abhyagato vanijakali para- 
rese na grahyah, meaning that a merchant belonging to another 
district or kingdom and coming to another country or kingdom 
on business should not be apprehended for para-ref a (doubtful; 
some ofFence alleged to have been committed by him elsewhere?). 
This also looks like a concession. Another rule is bhdrida-bhrta- 
vahitrasysa sulk-dtiydtrike rupakah dvadasa ru 12; dhdrmike rupakah 
sa-pddah li. It says that when a vahilra (probably, a large 
carrier) full of vessels (probably, manufactured articles) was 
going to cross the boundary of the kingdom, the crossing fee 
would be 12 silver coins and the concessional rate that may be 
approved in certain cases would be li of such coins. It is here 
difficult to be definite that the taxes mentioned do not indicate 
any concession in favour of the merchants. There are a good 
number of similar rules either relating to the merchants or 
to people including the traders in the charter of Visnusena. 

However, there are others which cannot be easily asso¬ 
ciated with merchants. One such is prapapuraka-gopalah raja- 
grahena na grahyah , i.e. persons employed in filling the cisterns 
at watering stations as well as milkmen should not be appre¬ 
hended or recruited for free labour on the king s behalf. This 
has no apparent relation to the merchants because the wo id 

16. See above, pp. i83ff.; cf. pp. 18G-87 (No. 16), 195 (Nos. 52-53)- 
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gopala seems to refer to the community of milkmen who are 
regarded as different from the mercantile community at least 
in most parts of our country. Likewise, rules like the follow¬ 
ing also do not appear to be particularly related to the mer¬ 
cantile community— (1) lohakara-rathakara-iiapita-kumbhakara - 
prabhrlinam varikena vis till karcuxiya , i.e. the blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters, barbers, potters and others should be recruited for forced 
labour under the supervision of officers; (2) gavam taimdike 
vimsopakah paiica , mahi$yas~tad~dvigunam , i.e. the fine for one’s 
cow grazing in another’s corn-field was five vimiopakas (i.e. £ of 
the silver coin called rupaka) while for one’s she-buffalo the 
fine was ten vimtopakas , etc. Some of the rules appear to be 
general rather than applicable to the traders alone : e.g. (1) 
puru$-aparadhe stri na grdhya , i.e. the wife should not be appre¬ 
hended for the husband’s guilt; (2) sankaya grahanam n=asti y 
i.e. people should not be arrested on mere suspicion of a crime; 
etc. These may have been meant for guidng the merchants 
in the administration of their own estates under the king’s 
permission. 

There are also many other records in which remission of 
taxes on articles of merchandise is referred to. Thus the 
Kharepatan (Ratnagiri District, Maharashtra) plates 17 of 
the Silahara Mahdsdmantadhipati Mahamandalesvaradhipati 
PaScimasamudradhipatt Anantapala, dated 1095 A.D. and add¬ 
ressed to the Hanjamana among others, records the release of 
certain tolls on carts coming to Sthanaka (Thana), Nagapura 
(Nagaon near Alibag), Surparaka (Sopara near Bassein), 
Cemuli (Chaul in the Kolaba District) and other sea-ports in 
the Konkana-1400. In this case, the intention was no doubt 
to encourage export by the sea. 

The above record of Visnusena and Avanti and the 
later documents of BhogaSakti and Tejovarman and of the 
time of Somesvara I suggest that one of the Maurya kings of 
Patahputra, probably Candragupta, or Asoka issued a similar 
document for the benefit of the mercantile community pursuing 

trade in various parts of the vast Maurya empire. 


> P- M 3 - 


17. Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 33; Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II 
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Abastanoi 240 

Abhayasimha 82 

Abhidhdnappadipikd 94 

Abhijndnaiakuntala 04, 96, 98, 112 

Abhira 242 

Abhona plates 89, 180 

Abul Fazal 50 

Acala 103 

Acandavarman 72, 267 and n 
Acantapura, Acantapura-bboga 160 
Acdrdngasiilra 262 
Accu 18 

Adava-Kannayavalasa plates 72 
ddha s ddhd 143-44, 152 
ddhaka i44> 146, 148, 150, 132 
Adharma 131, 132 and n 
Adhavapa 143-44, 146-52 
adhikarana 76-77, 80, 244; bhojaka 78; 
mari dap a 78 

Adhikaranika 78 and n, 79-80 
adhifthan-ddhikaTana 76-78, 259 
Adhyayadevasarman 209 
Aditya (12 gods) 85 
Aditya-bhattaraka 31 
Adraistai 240 
Agalassoi 240 

Agni-divya i26n, 127, i37n, 140 
Agra fort 41 and n 
agrahdra 72-73; pradeya 72; pradey - 
arid a 74 
Agratya 241 
Agrodaka 241 
Agroha 241 
dhdra 164, 166 
aharani 166 
Ahmedabad 274 
AhvanadevI 200, 213 
Aiksvaku 238 
Ain-i-Akbari 50, 143 
Aitarcya' Brdhmana 
Ajanta inscription 34, 37 
Ajatasatru, Ajatasattu 161 and n 
Ajikula-pataka 205, 207 
Akbar 42, 141, 143 
Akbari Rupee 145 
Akfapatalika 64 
Alakolanakeyi 135-36 

Al-BlrQni 37, 118, i25n, 126, 127m 
. I28n, 129, 133 
Alderman 79 


Alexander the Great 46, 240 
Alhanadevl 200 
Alibag 282 
Aligarh 43 

All Ibrahim Khan 132-36, 138 
Ali Sher Kani 141 
Allahabad—Museum 160, 163; pillar 
inscription 242, 266 
Allakappa 237 
Allan 47n 
Almora District 89 
Allekar, AS. i4n, 33n, 34n, 38n, 92, 
248n 

Amarakote 670, q4n, I44n, 150 
Amara-nayaka :6 
Amdlya 185, 249-50, 252 
Ambastha 240 
Ambloda 155-56, 161 
Amgachhi plate 148-49, 233n 
Amma I 39 
Amma II 41 

Amoghavarsa I 38, 45, 49 
Amrtoka 207-08 
Anahillapataka 81 
Anand 180 
Anandapura 180 
Anangabhima III 152 
Anantapala 282 
Anantarama-bhatta 139 
Anantasaktivarman 267 
Anantavarman of Srungavarapukota 
plates 160 

Anantavarman, Gahga king 71 
Anaukpetlun 42-43 
Andhau inscriptions i62n 
Andhavaram plates 55, 267 
Andhra 64-65; Pradesh 267; rulers 
48 

Ahgiras 36 
Angul plate 70 
Ariguttaranikdya 117, 238n 
Anjaneri plates 18, 24, 172-73, 180, 
182, iqsn, 278 

anjafta-sabha , afijafta-sattu-sabhai 81 
Anna 70n 
antahpura 92 

Anulia plate 149-50, 15 m 
Apaharavarman 100 
Apaji Hanumant Subhedar 140 
Apara 204 


*This has been prepared by Sm, K. Bajpeyi, M.A,, to whom the author’s 
thanks are due. 
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Apara-Loktaka 20411 
Apastamba, Apastamba Dharmasutra 
121 and n, 122-23, 124 and n, 

I2 : V1 

Apnuvat-pravara 209 
Apte 34 

dpupika~sTa.il 261 
dputraka 183 
Arab 19-20 
Arakan 43 
Aranto 206 
Arjuna 81 
Arjunayana 241-42 
Arrian 240 and n 
Arthapati 275 

Arthatdstra 92 and n, 94n, 108 n, 123 
and n, 124 and n, 125, 183, i94 n * 
237, 253, 23511 
Aryamaiijusrimulakalpa 123 
Arya-Nagara-srefthin 76-77* 259 
ASankitavarman 168 
ASoka 57, 92, 98, 119-20, 161, 163, 
24m, 246, 257, 27611, 278; edicts 
16511, 166; pillar 46n 
ASramaka 31 
Assam 243, 267; plate 24 
Assessors of Justice 78 
asta-bhoga 7; tejahsvdmya 7 
aflabhogika 6 
Aftadhydyi 272 
Asfakula 81, 244 
A§takulaka 115, 240 
Asvamedha sacrifice 56 
ASvatthaman 104 
Athanasius Nikitin 274 
Atharvaveda 12in, 237n, 271 
Athayagagrama 219-20 
Atreya-gotra 229, 234 
Attibavi 135-36 
Aupapalikasutra 262 
Aurva-pravara 209 
Avadanaiataka 241 and n 
Avalla, Avalla 205, 209 
Avanti 182, 280, 282; kings 48 
Avaraka, Avaraka-bhoga 158, 165 
dudsaka 172-73, i82n 
dya-iulka 170-71 
Ayuktaka 76 - 77 * 176, 244, 259 


Bdburndma 21 

Babylon, Babylonia i22n, i28n 
Badami 182 
BaghojI Raut 149 
Bahadurpur 141 
Baigram plate 76,145, 259 
Bakla Candra-dvip 50 
Balaji DadajJ 140 
Balambu 267 


Balangir Museum plates 57 
Balaputradcva 28, 53 
Balarama 163 
Balarampur Pargana 144 
Balasore District 267 
Balavarman 98 
bala-yasti 163 
bali 5-6, 31 
Ballaladcva 164 

Ballalasena 150, 200, 212, 215, 217, 
219 

Baluchistan 118 
Bamhani plate 268-69 
Bana-bhatta 103 
Banerjee, A. G. i3n 
Banerji, R. D. 53a, 68 and n, 6q and 
n, 148 


Joang 50 

Bangadh plate 223n 
Bangai 50 

Bangaon plate 54, 226 
Bangladesh 143, 199, 211, 265 
Barah plate 223n 
Barahpur 82 
Barayi 2ig-20 
Bardesanes i22n 
Barganga 267 
Barhaspatyasutra 36 
Barhut 162 

Barikandi Pargana 144 
Barkandaz 9, 209 
Barua, B. M. i62n, 224 
Basak, R. G. 77-78 
Bassein 282 
Batuta 42 

Baukhanda Pargana 143 

Bayinnaung 42 

Bay of Bengal 19-20, 204 

Beal 119 

Behula 35 

Belgaum 46; District 168 

Bell of Justice 42-43 

Belwa plate 64, 147. 149, 16511, 223a 

Benares 133, 136-38, 140 

Ben fey 43n 

Bengal Asiatic Society 68 
Beni Prasad 78 
Bettigo mountain 88n 
Beveridge 4m 
Bbaddaka 182 
Bhaddasala Jdtaka 23cm 
Bhadra 132 
Bhadrapitha 106 
bhdga 5-6, 7, 164 
bhdgabhogakara 7 
bhdgabhogakarahiTanya 7 
bhdgabhogakarapra lyqya 7 
Bhagadatta 224 
bhdgadheya 5 
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Bhdgavaia Purdna g4, 11 on 
Bhagavatl Tara 45 
Bhairava coins 169 
Bbamaha 272 
Bhandagdrika 64 

Bbandarkar, D.R. 55n, 8pn, 

io5 n > 15611, 17711, I78n, i8on, 

19211, 2i4n, 236, 23711 
Bhandarkar, R. G. 88n 
Bhanudatta 268n 
Bharadvaj a-gotra 228, 234 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 82 
Bharata 247 
Bbaratabala 268-69 
Bbaratavarsa 88; N. W. 91 
Bharga ^237 
Bhargava-pravara 209 
Bharukaccba-visaya 158 
Bhaskaracarya 153 
Bhaskaranandin 103, 105 
Bhat, B. V. 12in, i39n 
Bhata 9, 62-63, 65, 178-79* 209 
Bhatta Utpala 8gn 
Bhattacharya, D. 8gn, 99 
Bhattacharya, P.N. 243n 
Bhaturiya inscription 74 
Bbaumagupta 267-68 
Bhauma-Kara dynasty 23, 6in 
Bhauma-Naraka dynasty 267 
Bhikhajl Harpala Gaikwad i25n 
Bhilla tribe 118 
Bhlmasena 163 
Bhifak 64 
Bhlsraa 36, 47 
Bhlsma-bhaUa 139 
bhoga 7, 164, 165 and n, 166; bandhaka 
'159, 164; bhoga 6-7; labha 159, 
164 

BhogaSakti 172, 182, 262n, 278-791 
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bhogottaro 159, 164 
Bhoja clan 238 
Bhoja family 168 
Bhoja Paramara 80 
Bhoja Pratihara 223n 
Bhowal plate 151 
Bhrtaka 14 
bhukti 164^ 166 

Bhumara, Bhumara inscription 155- 
58, 160-63 

bh umicchidra-nydya 3, 210 
bhurja-patra 129 
Bhutivarman 267 
Bigha 143-48* 20in 
Bilva tree 130 
Bimbisara 161, 23gn 
Bindu I54n 
Bird wood 274 
Blacksmith i3gn 


Bloomfield, M. 118, 12m 
Board of Advisers 77 
Boar incarnation 202 
Bobbili plates 72 
Bodhayana 91 
Bodhagaya 42 
Bodhisattvdvadanakalpalatd 28 
Bombay 181 
Bose, A.N. 26n, i24n 
Bose, B. N. i27n 
Boulger, D. G. 254n 
brahmadeya lands 144 
Brahmagupta 37 
Brahmanasarvasva 98 
brahmana-vimiali tenure g 
Brahmanyadeva.. io3n 
Brahmapala 243 
Brahma Purdna non 
Brahmo, Brahmoka 297, 229 and n, 
2 34 

Brakhmanoi Magoi 88n 
Brhajjataka 89n 
Bjrhannaradiya Purdna 21 
Brbannarika 158 

Brhaspati 126, 132-33, 153'54 5 

samhitd, smjrti 83n, non, 152-53, 
186 and n, 187m i88n, i8gn 
Bj-hatprostha grant 73 
Brhatsamhitd 89 
Briggs 14m 
Broach 180, 274 
Brown 169, 171, J75n 
Buckergunge District 50-51 
Buddha 237 
Buddhaghosa 18-19, 

Buddharaja 158, 180 
Buddhagupta 40, 265-66 
Buhler, G. 89, 99, 121-22 
Buli tribe 237 
Bundelkhand 155 

Burma 42; chronicles 42; War (First) 
43 


Cabutra 78-79> 260 
Gad 179 
Gakravarman 38 

Calukya 48; of Badami 19, 59; East¬ 
ern 39, 41 > 48 
Cambay 19, 274 
Cambodia i23n, i27n 
Ganakya 123n 

CanddJa 62, 64-65, 84-85, 92n, 246 

Candaladevi 134 

Candavarman 72, 267n 

Cande Sarhsthana (State) 135-361 

Gandella grants 24 

Candikavya i34”35 

Gandra dynasty 50-51 
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Candra-dvipa 50 
Candragupta I 40-41 
Candragupta IJ 33, 35, 40, 167, 266; 
Vikramaditya 33 

Candragupta Maurya 100, 123 and n, 
240, 276 and n, 277n, 282 
Candrapida 2 

Gandrike, CandrikadevI 134 
Carkha wheel 46n 


cam 31 

Carudatta 104-03 
Cdta 9, 63, 65, 178-79, 209 
Cathaean 240 
Catta-Bhatta 209 
Caturjdtaka, Caturjdtakiyo 80-81 
Cdturvaidya 186 and n 
CaluTvargocintamaiii i53n 
Cauda country 44 
Caulukya-Vaghela dynasty 81 
Cauroddharanika 64 

Cauthiya 78-79, 80-81, 244-45, 260- 
61 

Cedi country 117 
Cemuli 282 
Getaka 62 

Ceylon 40, 43; chronicles 40, 277n 
Chain of Justice 41 and n 
Ghakravarti, Nilraani 68 
Ghakravarti, NJP. 68n, 69n, 200 
Ghakravarti, P.B. 224 
Charlemagne 43n 
Chamba 90, 179, 271, 274 
Chdndogya Upanifad 121-22, i33n 
Chalra 9 

Ghatterjee, B. R. 127 n 
Chaul 282 
chdyd-stambha i62n 


Chimpaka , Chimpaya 198, 273n 
China 19-20, 43* 

Chittagong—District 143 and 
plate 233n 
Cholera i25n 

Chowkitar stone inscription 26: 
Cikhalapadra village 263 
Cma i23n 
Gintra prasasti 80-81 
Coda 44 

Code— -of Apastamba 124; of Bi 
Pati 124, 126; of Hammi 
128a; of Y^jhavalkya 125 
Cola 19, 44, 48, 24m; king 48 
Colebrooke 36n 
Coroddharanika 178 
Cowell 195 n 

Crooke, William i3n, 790, 26on 

Cullakdlinga Jataka 239 

Cullavagga 238 

Cunningham 155-56 

Cum (Purdpa) 18, 202-03, 220- 


Cur tius, Quintus 46, 240 
Cuttack 245; District 152, 268 
Cyavana-pravara 209 


Dabir 89 

Dacca 199; District 50, 149; Museum 
21 r; University 150 
Dadda I 180 
Dak$a 34, 36 
Dalaeva 227, 235 
Dalbhya-golra 73 
D dinara 13, 14 

Damaravada-pa^aka i49n, i50n 
Daroodaradeva 80, 225n, 226-27 
Damodarasena 33-34 
Damodarpur plates 52n, 76-77, 259, 
264-66 

Danarnava 41 
dayda i53n, 227, 228 and n 
Daiidandyaka 62, 178 
Dandapdsika 64 
Dandavivcka 237n 
Ddndika 64 

Dandin 49, 100, 275, 277 
D dp aka 57 
Darada ruler 14 
Darji Bazu Pargana 143 
Darogha 139 
Darpapura 182, 280 
dariana 170-71 
Daruka 224-26 
Das, D. R. i 5n 
Das, J. M. io2n 

Baiakumaracarita 100, 102-03, 275- 
^ 77 

Daidparddhika 64 

B)au[isddhanika 3 DaufisadJiyasadhanika 
i6on 

Daulatabad 22 
Dauvdrika 97 
bayabhaga 36a 
Degavc village 136 
Dehra Ghazi Khan 274 
Delhi-Siwalik pillar 163 
Deopatan 267 
Derabhata i8on 
Desai, P. B. 169 
Desala village 70 and n 
Desindmamdld 171 
Deuka 229, 234 
Deulahasti village 206-07 
Devadasa 22 
DevadasI 22 

Devadharadevasarman 20Q 
Devagiri 22 

Devahara village 165, 201-03 
Devananda 73 
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Devanna-bhatta i83n, 278 
Devapala 53, 9 °j 98 
Devarasi 135-36 
Devendravarman 71 
dtya 6 

Dhanaidaha plate 244, 265-66 
Dbanamitra 275 
dhdnya y\ hiranya 7 
Dharana 18, 67^ 74 
Dharanika 229, 234 
Dharasena i8on, 181 
Dharikatura grant 267 
Dbarma figure 131, I32n 
Dharma of Asoka 119 
Dharma, king 44 ~ 45 i 48 
Dharma-cakra 48; mudrd 48 
Dharmddha rma-divya 131 
dharrn-ddhikdra 94, 96, 98-99 
Dharm-adhikaraiia 94-97 
Dharrnddhikaranika Dharmadhikaranin 

95 - 97 , 99 _ 
dharm-ddJiikdr-drflita 98 
Dharmadhikdrikaj Dhamddhikdrin 94, 

96- 99 

Dhami’ddhikrta 98 
Dharmddhyak$a 94-96 , 98-99 
Dharmagdr-adhikdrin 98 
Dharmaja-divya 131 
Dhamiakarmddhikdrin 98 
Dharmakosadhikdrin 98 
Dbarmamahadevi 70 
Dhamia-mahdmdtra 98 
Dharmapala 45, 48-5° 
Dharmapradhdna 98 
Dharmasastra 116, 137-38 
Dharwar District 183, 279 
Dha.ta-divya 127 
Dhatuscna 41 
Dhiniki plates 177 
Dhrubhata, Dhrubhata 180 and n 
Dhruva 41, 179 
Dhruvabhata 180 
Dhruvddhikarana 178 
Dhruvadhikarapika 5 
Dhruvaraja Indravarman 168 
Dhruvasena I i 74 > * 78 j i8on 
Dhruvasena II Baladitya 180 and n 
Dhundhiraja 276n 
dhvaja-stambha 161 

Dibira 88-89 

Dikshit, K. N, 172 

Dinajpur 259; District 76, 265 

Dinara 18, 145 

dinari 261 

Dirnjisaya 229, 234 
Dinndra 18, 20 
ditya 174 

Divakarasena 33-353 4 ° 

Divani court 139 


Divira 88, 89 and n, 91 ; pati 88-89 

Divydvaddna 195 

Dolosaragrama 73 

Don 143- 44 a 149 

Dowson 42, i42n 

Drachmai 100 

Dramma 18, 81 

Drdfigika 178 

Drona 47, I 04 a I 44 a 146a 148-493 
150 and n, I54n, 227a 230-32, 
234-35 

Dronavapa 143- 44 a 146-50, 227 a 230 

Dugdhaghata 14 

Duhsddhyosddhanika 160 

Du Javnic 4m 

Dumphaka 194 

Durgaraja 57 

Duftasahoiii 16on 

Dusyanta 96, 112, 

Duta 57a 62, 64-65, 98, 185 
Dutaka 57> 98a 182 
Dvadasarka, Dvadasatman 85 
Dvija 83-84 
Dviradapati 55a 227a 
Dyutivarman 89 


East India Go. 1300 
Edevolal-bboga 158; uifaya 158 
Edilpur plate 230 
Edser, Edwin I39n 
Egypt 273 

Ehuvula Santamula 260 
Ekapanpa Jdtaka 239 
Elara 43 
Elliot 42, 142 n 
Elpbinstone 4m 
England i30n 

Eran pillar inscription 16in, i62n 
Eravatta-mandala 73 


Fa-hien 32n, 245 

Fanam yon 

Fansur 13m , 

Faridpur—-District 50, 146-473 * 49 > 
151, 211; plates 144-45* 15^ 
Fatehpur Sikri 42 
Faujdarl court 139 
Fausboell U 7 n 
Ferishta 141 

Feudal System 255 ; 

Fleet, J. F. 7I3 155-583 179 * 271 and n 
Forbes, James 142 
Foster 274 
Fu-nan I27n 


Gadyana, Gadyanaka 18,169,279^280 
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Gahadavala—dynasty 64, 82, 86, 
245; records 63-64 
Gai, G.S. 44 
Gajapati 55, 227n 
Gamdgamika 65 
gana 237 and n, 246 and n 
Ganadeva 267-68 
Ganar^ja 238 
Gancha Nani 267 

Ganda, Ganda, Gandaka 82, 149, 
’151 and n, 152 
Gandhara 122 
Ganesa 129-30, 139 
Ganga—dynasty 48, 555 a ge 152; 

era 55; Imperial 58, 68 
Garigadharadeva 54, 224-27 
Ganika 204 
ganj, gaiija 89, 194 
Ganjam plate 70 
Ganjopati , °vara 88-91 
Ganjwar 89 
Gaonri plates 158 
Garcia de Orta 274^ 

Garhwal District 90 

Garuda 46-47; emblem 46-47 

Gauda 49 “ 50 > 56, 64-65, 98, 222 

Gauda-Vangala 51 

Gaudiya alphabet 225 n, 228 and n 

Gaulmika 64 

Gaur-Bangal 51 

Gautama 116 

Gayadatuhga 68 

Gazipur District 82 

Geiger 4on 

Geldner 12m 

Genghis Khan 25411 

Ghagharakatp-pataka village 208 

Ghantisa 54, 226 

Ghosh, J. C. 199 

Ghoshal, R. K. 72 

Ghoshal, U. N. 77-78 

Gilgit 91 

Giligittd-Sardngha 91 

Gnoli, R. 267n 

Goa 73; plates 168 

Gocarman 152 and n, 153 and n 

Godavari river 137 n 

Gopala 243 

Gopalavarman 38 

Gopal, Lallanji i8n, 2 m 

Gopa % 109 

Gorajja-bhoga 158 
gotra-foilika 163-64 
Govardhana 44, 243, 263 
Govinda II 248 

Govinda III 41, 44-45, 48-49, 51, 73 
Govindacandra 50 
Govindarama 139 
Grdmopati 65 


Gramika 155, 163, 239n 
Greek 46 
Griffith 12 in 
Grimm 4311. 

Gudravara-visaya 60 
Gujarat 5, 19, 176-77* 180, 272, 274 
and n, 280; Kathiawar region 
180-81; people 179 
gulma 23 7 n 
Guntur District 19 
Gupta—dynasty 143* 241; era 72 d, 
155-56; period 80, 144-46, 164, 
242, 244; Imperial 47; inscrip¬ 
tions 76; Rupee 145; Valabhl 
era 177 

Gupta, P. L. 44* 73 
Gurjara 48, 180, 182; of Nandlpuri 
i8on 

Gwalior 49 


Halayudha, Halayudhadevasarman 
98, 205-09 
Hall i28n 
Hallam 13 
hafiga 91 
Hanjamana 282 
Han umat 46 
Haradatta 36 
Harihar plates 158 
Harikrsna-bhatta 139 
Harivariisa no and n, 136 
Har?a of Kanauj 180 
Harsa of Kashmir 22, 44 
Harvey, G.E. 42, 430 
Haryana 241 
Hasta i53n 
Hastin 156-161, 270 
Hastings, Warren i4on 
Hastin apura 112 
Hathigumpha inscription 37 
Hatun inscription 91 
Hazradi Pargana 144 
Heroacandra 277n 
Hemadri i53n 
Heracles 46 

Himachal Pradesh 271, 274 
Himalayas 90; region 10 
Kimavat 237n 
Hind (India) 13m 
Hindustan 13, '15 
Hiralal i62n 
hirapya 1, 7, 230 
Hiranyavarman 39 
Hissar District 241 
Hitnahebbagilu plates 168, 171 
Hiuen-tsang 29, uq, 126, I27«> 
128, 133, 180 
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Hobson-Jobson 91 n 
Hogan 137 

Hopkins 47 and n, 93, 121-22 
Hoysalesvara 13 m 
Hultzscb, E. 43 
Huna 54-65; mandala 158 
Hunter i 43 “ 44 * i 49 < 151 and n 
Hur 118 

Husain, Wabed g8n 
Husensbahi Pargana 143 
Huviska 88 
Pluzur 140-41 


Ibn Rusta i3on a 13 m 
Idghar Pargana 144 
Idilpur plate 200, 212-16, 219, 222, 
230 

Ik$vaku clan 238 
Iltutmish 42 

Imad-ud-daulah Jeladat Jang Baha¬ 
dur 140 

Indana, Indana 155* 183 
India Office plate 151 
Indian—[East] dynasties 74; [East] 
inscriptions 81; Penal Code 13011 
Indo-British Rupee 145 
Indo-Muslim rulers 93 
Indonesia 19, 28, 53 
Indra 224* 226 
Indravarman 55, 158 
Indumati 213 
Indus 122, 274 
Iran 88; East 88 
Irvine 14m 
Islam 141 

Isvaradevasarman 221, 222 and n 
Isvararya DancJ&nayaka 135-36 


Jacobi 238n 
Jagadeb, L. H. 72 
Jagadishpur plate 650, 244, 259n 
Jagir 29-30, 32 
Jaglrdar 59, 160, 166, 206 
Jahangir 41 and n, 42 
Jaikadeva 177 
Jaimini 1 

Jajpella dynasty 269 
Jala-divya I26n, 127, 133 
Jalal-ud-din Khalji 141 
Jaloka 229, 231, 235 and n 
Jamadagnya-pravara 209 
Jambavat in 
Jambavati 112 
Jamnagar District 177 
Jamuna 122 
Januka 113 
Jan Yun-Hua 26n 


jatu-grha 134 

Java 13m 

Jayaccandra 82, 245 

Jayajahada 208 

Jayakesin I 74, 168 

JayaDatha 89 

Jayaplda 20, 248 

jaya-stambho 162 and n 

Jayaswal, K.P. 36-37, 236 

Jayyaka 13 

Jcjuri plates 158 

j emaka, jemako-kara 172-74* i82n 

Jijjika-grama 158 

Jilonda-visaya 63 

Jimutavahana 118 

Jirjingi plates 158 

Jivananda ioon, I03n, 275m 276n 

Jfiatfka 238 and n 

Joar Husenpur Pargana 144 

Johnston i23n 

Jolly 37n, 84n, 8sn, 86n, loin, io2n, 
io6n, n6n, 121, I23n, i26n, 

ig6n 

Juansbabi Pargana 144 
Julandar Pargana 144 
Junagarh—District 82; inscription 
123 d, 242* 249, 276n 
Jupiter 155 
Jurada grant 69 


Kada i49* 152 

Kadamba dynasty 19, 46, 55, 74; 

Banavasi 46; of Goa 46 
Kadomban 102-03 
Kaegi 12m, 122 
Kailasapura-grama 158 
Kaira District 180 
Kaivarta —bhoga i65d; vrtti i6sn 
Kaka 150, 152, 1540; tribe 242 
Kakatlya dynasty 170 
Kakini 148-50, 152 
Kakustbavarman i62n 
Kalacuri—clan 180-81; era 156, 182 
Kalaikuri-SultaDpur plate 76, 244* 

259 

Kalama tribe 237 

Kalafiju 18 

Kaleda-khanda 73 

Kalemika 238* 234 

Kalbana 13 and n, 44 » 5 °j So, 248n 

Kali 102 

Kalidasa 112, 139* 269 
Kalihga 72-73; war 119 
Kaliyuga year 135 
Kallesvaradeva 135 
Kalpclo 194 
Kalpasvlra 238 
Kalvapala community 194 
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Kalvopdlo-varika 27311 
KaJyapasakti 135-36 
Kalyapdla , Kalyapdla IQ 4 
Kamauli plate 98 
Kamboja clan 237 and n 
Kambu, Kambuja I23n 
Kamtbe i25n 
Kamya 206 

Kapakasakti 102, 1030, 104-05 
Kanas plate 268n 
Kanauj 180 
Kanbat 274 

Kancl, Kanclpuram 39* 278 
Kandarpasarikara 220-21 
Kane, P. V. in, 36 and n, 37n, 41, 
83 n, 840, 9on, 99, ioin, non, 
1150, inn, i26n, i88n, 276n 
Kangra District 271 
Kan! 149, 152 
Kdnika 170-71 
Kdnike-kdpe iyi 
Kdpike-kappa 171 
Kanikka ig7 
Kaipska I 88, 162 
Kannada inscriptions 86, i94n 
Kano 208 

Kantaraani 229, 234 
Kdnuka 171 
Kanva 96, 112 
Kanva-sakha 209 
Kapadlka 233 
Kapalesvara temple 271 
Kapilavastu 237, 239 
Kapoli plates 168 
Kapura district 263 
kara 5-6, 69, 72, 74, 153 n 
Karan a 30 
Karapa 175, 190 
karanika-vartana 175 
kaja-pralydya 7 

kora-idsava. 66-68, 70-71, 73-75, 168 
Karajaka 103 and n 
Karkun 141 
Karmaparigaraa 21-22 
Karpata 64-65 
Karnika-inirdsi 175 
Karnikvarton 175 
Karnlsuta 103 and n 
K&Tfdpow 18, 67 n, 74, 263 
Kdrtakrtika 1 78 
Karttikcya 103D, 105 
Kartti keyapu ra-vi §aya 61 n 
Kasakudi plates 243 
Kashmir 13, 20, 38,44, 129; chronicle 
88 

KasI 238 and n 

Kasigama, Kasigrama 161 and n 
Kasi-nigaroa 161 and n 
Kasipur Paragana 144 


Kasyapa I 40-41 
Kataka-vdrika 186 
Kalhasaritsagara 118 
Kathiawar 82, 177 
Katyayana 36, 95, 101, 116, 183, 
19m, 272, 278, 280; saroddhara 

189 

Kaulika 198, 273n; tiikdya 243 
Kaurava 238 

Kautillya Arthaidslra 1, 29, 34j 153. 

173, i88n, 189m 192 
Kautilya 2, 6, 36, 92, 102, 107 and 
n, 108 and n, 109 and n, no, 
123 and n, 124, 183* 194 * 237, 
253 

Kautsa-gotra 167 
Kavikarikana Mukundarama 134 
Kdvyddarsa 49 

Kayastha 62, 77, 78 and n, 79-80, 
89m 244 

Kazy Julalood-Deen Kashany 141 
Keith 12in, 242n 
Kelgam 70 

Kerala 48, I30n; putra 24m 
Kesaputra 237 
Kesarakona 235 
Kesava 214, 229, 234 
Kesavasena 212-13, 215, 219, 230 
Khaliajuri Pargana 143 
Khalimpur plate 243 
Khalisa 79 j 260 
Kharidopdla 70; miipdamola 69-70 
Khapdapaliya 70 
Khapdapali 70 
Kharaparika 242 
Kharavela 36-37 
Khare, G.H. 44-45 
Kharepatan plates 282 
Khdrl , Khanka 1 50 
Kharivapa 150 
Khasa 64-65 
Khas Mahal 29, 206 
Khejaka I 47 n; dhara I47n; ahara- 
visaya itfn 
Khoh plate 3, 89, 269 
Khovd 273n 
Khullana 134 
Khurappa J at aka 117 
Khwajah slaves 93 
Kiel horn, F. 70-71, 169, 2i4n 
Kirata 118 
Kirito 205 

kirli-stambha 162 and n 
Kittur 135 
Kolaba District 262 
Kolika 198, 237n 
Koliya 237 
Kollaga 2380 
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Koniyanam 158 
Konkana 282 
Kopivisnu 222 
Ko$a-divya 129 

Kosala 48, 161, 238 and n, 239 
KosaladevI 161 and n 
Kosam 160 

Kotalipada Pargana 147, 211 
Kotivarsa-visaya 76 - 77 ' 2 59 
Kottai)dla 64 
kotta-vi$aya 166 

Kotval 14° 

kraya-sasana 66-67, 75 
Krishnamacharlu, G.R. 6g and n 
Krparama 139 

Kr?na m-12, I25n, 224-26; Vasu- 
dcva in 
Krsna river 134 
Krsnacandra 139 
Krsnala 67n 

Krsnaraja Kalacuri 18, 180 
Kr?na-Vena-sangama 134 

Ksattr 93-94* 2 4 o 
Ksatriya 115, 125 
Ksemendra 89 
Kfetrapa 272 
Kselrapdla 64 
Ksudraka 240 

Kudura i47n; dhdra i47n; ahara- 
vi$aya I47n 

Kukura clan 237 and n 
Kulavay 143-44 
Kulika 64-65, 263; nigama 262 
Kullu 271 

Kulluka-bbatja 36n, 146 
kulya 144-48, 150 
Kulyavapa 143-47, ! 49 - 50 , * 54 n 
Kumaragupta I 265-66 
Kumara-Karttikeya 105 
Kumdrdmdtya 76, 259, 264, 272 
KumaraDaga 31 
Kumarivadao 158 
Kumbhakdra 198, 282 
Kunci 146 

Kundagrama, Kundapura 2$8n 
Kusalaprakasa 271 
Kusana clan 241 
KusTnagara 237 
Kustvbmari 1 97 
Kurctba plate 216 
Kurikbai Pargana 144 
Kuru clan 237 and n, 238 
Kutcb 179 
Kutumbin 62 


Ladahacandra I54n 
Labada i6gn 
Lahacjapura 83-87, 245-46 


Labadcsvara i6on 

Lahar 274 

Laharpur 82 

Lahiry, S. P. 74 

Lahore 274 

Lakkanacandra 14 

Lakshmesbwar inscription 182 

Laksmana 49 

Laksmanasena 39, 98, 148, 149a, 150- 
51, 200, 212-13, 215-18, 221 
Laksmldeva I 134 
Laksmidharadevasarraao 209 
Lalitaditya 13 
Lanka 134 

Laskar, Gan gam ob an 71 
Lata 64-65 
Lalitpur Pargana 144 
Lauhanda-caturaka 206 
Legal Remembrancer 178 
Lekhaka 97 
Lekhapaddhati 175 

Licchavi 237 and n, 238 and n, 241, 
242n, 277n; country 239 ; Rdjan 
2 39 

Lilavatl 1 53 
Lingo Piirdna non 
Linschoten 274 
Logan 13cm 
Lohakdra 198, 282 

Lohata, Lohatakagrama i 77 j 181-82, 
280-81 

Lokaprakdsa 89 
Lokarnava 55 

Lokavigraha-bhattaraka 268 n 
Lokta, Loktaka 204 and n 
Lord Mayor 79 
Lovanikama 147 
Ludcrs 27n 
Ludwig 12m 

Macdonell I2in, 242n 

Mdda 18, 170-71 

Madanaiankara 221 
Madanpada plate 200, 211-16, 219, 
230 

Madaripur 50 
Madbainagar plate 150 
Madhavapura 56 
Madhavavarman 56 
Madboka 229, 235 
Madhukamarnava . 67 
Madbuk§Irak-avp-tti 205 
Madbusrava village 74 
MadhyadeSa 241 and n 
Madbya Pradesh 268 
Madraka 23711, 242 
Madras 237, 2 78 ; Museum 267, 
Museum plates 66, 267 
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Maga-Brabmana 88 
Magadba 161, 2390 
Magi priest 88 

Mahdbhdrata 1411, 36, 93, 10211, 1170, 
152, 247, 25011, 254 . 
Mababbavagupta I Janamejeya 67, 7 * 
Mahada plates 57 
Mohadan dandy oka 64, 177 
Mabadeva 156 
Mahddharmddhikaranika 99 
Mahddharm-adhikdrin 98 
Mahadhormddhyokfo 98-99 
Mohojana 86; sabha 243, 245 
Mahdkdrtdkftika 177 
Mahakosala 161 

Mahdkfapatalika 64, 227* 229, 235 
Mahdkumdrdmdtya 64 
Mahalingam, T. V. 1511, 4711, 8411, 
86n, i66n 
Maba-Magba 155 
Mahdmahattako 223 
Mahdmdira 240 
Mahdmdtya 81 

Mahdpalupati , Mahdpllupati 88-89 
Mahdparinibbdnasuttanta 114 
Mahdpratihdra 64, 97, 177-78 
Mahdpurohita 99 
Maharashtra 172, 278, 282 
Mahdsabhd 86 
Mahasdmanta 177 

Mahdsdndhivigrahika 64, 208, 222-23, 
227, 229, 235 

Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 158 
Mahasivagupta Yajati I 57 
Mahattara 30, 186 and n, 244, 246 
Mahdvagga 238, 23911 
Mahdvamsa 43-44, 123, 277 
Mahesvara 208, 266, 269 
Mahlpala I 223n 
Mahomedan law 141 
Mainamati plate i54n 
Maito 205 

Maitraka—dynasty 7, 89, 178-81; 

records 179, 181 
Maitreya p8n, 105-06 
Majalcsi 141 

Majumdar, A. K. 8on, 81 
Majumdar, N. G. 530,55-56, 70, 8pn, 
99n, 1480, 149^ ison, isgn, 
i6on, 16511, 16711, i86n, 199-200, 
20m, an, 212 and n, 2270, 230, 
233 n 

Majumdar, R.C. in, 5n, 14n, i9n, 
26n, 33 and n, 35 and n, 44-46, 
49, 58m 66n, 78, 99n, 236, 237*1, 
238n, 23gn, 24on, 24 m, 242n, 
243n, 246n, 276n 
mala 68-70 
Maladeva 81 


Malalasekera i6in, 277n 
Malava 64-65, 240-42 
Malaya mountain 88n 
Malayalam 169 
Malayavarman 216 
Malaysia 19, 28, 53 
Malla, Mallaka, Mallaki 237 and n, 
238 and n 
MaHar plates 158 
Mallikarjunadcva 136 
Malloi 240 
Malticorae 241 
Malwa 20, 180; East 245 
Man a 68, 152 - 
Manasdma fig a la 135 
Mandasor inscription i62n 
Mandavya no 
Mandelslo 274 
Mandhatr 94 
Mandidda-visaya 63 
Mangala 132 
Manirama-bhatta 139 
Manorama 272 
Mantrin 249, 25 m, 253 
Manu 1, 5, 32n, 36n, 39n, 67, 124 
and n, 125, i86n; samhila, smrti 
29 .- 32, 33 * 1 , 52n, 83n, p2n, 100, 
ioin, 155 and n, 116, 124, 125 
and n, 146, 178, 186, ipon, 

1950, 266 
Manucci 14m 
tndqva i65n 
Manyakheta 14 

Maratha—country 133,180 ;recordsi 42 
Marathi 169* 184 
Maravijayottuhgavarman 28 
Marten 13on 

md$a, md$d 67n, 128, 192-93 
mdsaka 6711, 129; ordeal 129 
Malati 224-26 
Majhara dynasty 72 
Mathura 243; inscription 88 
Matrsarman 160 
Matsya Purdna 94-96 
Maudgalyayana I 41 
Maurya—clan 48, 237* 241, 275 > 276 
and n, 277n, 278; empire 78, 
248 

Mayne 36n 

McCrindle, J. W. 46n, 24on, 24m 
Meda 64-65 
Medhatithi 36 
Medinlkara 146 
Medimkofa i63n 
Mediterranean countries 273 
Megasthenes 1, 5-6, 26, 30, 78, 100, 
240 

Mehar plate 54, 202, 224, 227-28, 
230, 233 
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Mehara village 226-27 
Mendis 41 
Merutunga 44 
meya 6 

Midnapur plates 190 
Mihara , Mihira 88 
MihiralaksmI 271 
Mihiresvara 271 
Alihr, Mihura 88 
Aliiro, Mioro 88 
Mi l indapa riha 1 2 3 
Minhajuddln 39 
Mirashi, V. V. 99, 174 
Misra, B. yon 

Mitakfara 69, 75 * x21 * 124, 13°* * 3 2 
and n, 137* 18411, ig2n 
Mithila 90, 125* 133* 23711, 2380 
Alithr j Ah Ira 88 
Mitramisra 37 
Mitra, Rajendralal 271 
Miuro 88 
Modasa plates 80 
Moggallana 94 
Mobur 132 
Molesworth 174 
Mongbyr plate 90 
Mongoloid 27711 

Monier-Williams 94-96, 159, 164, 

166, 186 

Mookerji, R. K. 236, 27611, 27711 

Moreland 145 
Moriya clan 277n 
Mota-Machiala plates 174 
Moulmcin 43 

Mrcchakalika 78 and n, 79-80, 102, 

103 and n 

Mrgesavarman 168, 171 
Mrohaung 43 
mityukavTtti 9 
Mudrdrahasa 123, 277n 
Muhammadan Government 142 
Muhammad bin Tughluq Shah 22 
Muhula 254 h 
M ulasthanadcva 135-36 
Multan 274 

Munidasa 227* 229* 2 35 
Munshiganj 5 ° 

Mura, Mura 276, 277n 
Mushm administration 141 
Muzafiarabad 274 
Mymensingh 143-44* x 49i Tangail 
region 143 
Mysore 279 


Nagabala 268-69 
Nagaon 282 
Nagapattanam 28 
Nagapura 282 


Nagarasresthin 76-77, 79-80, 244-45, 
259-61, 264 
Nagardhan plates 174 
Nagari plates 152-53 
Nagarjunikonda 162; inscriptions 28, 

260, 262n 

Nagarseth 79-80, 244-45, 260-61 
Nagaudh State 155 
Naga-varika 186 

naigama 237n, 262 and n, 263 and n 

Naihati plate 150 

Nainar, S. M. H. i3on, 13m 

Nako 204 

Nala 226 

Nalanda 28, 53; plate 28, 53, 90, 98 
Nalapura 269 
Naldi Pargana 15m 
Nanana plate 22 
Nana-pat haka 139 
Nanda family of Orissa 46 
Nanda king 46, 241, 276, 277 n 
Nandganj 82 
Nandlpurl 180 and n 
Nandivarman II Pallavamalla 38-39, 
2 43 

Nandodbbava family 46 
Nandor 180 

Nanisiriiha 208, 210, 226 
ndpita 198, 282 

Narada 36 and n, 101 and n, 107 and 
n, 115, i22n, 124 and n, 134, 
13711, igon, 192 and n, 247; 
svirti 10in, i92n, ig6n 
Narandapagrama 220-21 
Narasimha II 23 
Narasimha Rao, R. 169 
Narayana Rao, G. 67, 71 
Narasimhagupta 40 
Narayan-opadhyaya g8 
Narendradhavala 66 
Narsingpur plate 73 
Nasik i8on, 243; cave 263; District 
181, 278; hill 263; inscription 
263; Poona region 8 
Nasir Ujial Pargana 143 
Nata 62, 73 
Natboka 229-30, 235 
Navasamgraba-caturaka 205 
Navya 201-202, 204, 210; Madhuk- 
slraka-Vahga 210 
Nawabad Pargana 144 
nazrdna 171 
Neil I95n 

Nepal,' Nepala i23n, 129, 134* 2 4 2 
and n, 267 

Ncsarika grant 44, 47 - 48 , 73 
nigama 260-61, 262; putra 262 and n; 

sabhd 244, 260-64 
Nihelapali ., Nihilapati 271-73 
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nikara 74 

Nikli Pargana 144. 
Nilakantba 152, 251, 254 
Nima i 4 g n , I5 0n 
Ningon^i 72 
Nirmand plates 22, 273 
Nisadha 226 
Nitka 18 
nifkara 74 

Nivartana 153 and n 
Noakhali District 143-44 
Nodaglsvarasvamin 261 
Nowgong District 267 
Nysaian 240 


Ojha 38n 
Okbamandal 177 
Ongole 170 

Orissa 46, 49, 58, 66, 68, 152, 267; 

inscriptions 68 
Oriya 66; lexicon 67n 
Ormuz 19 
Ossadioi 240 
Oxydrakai 240 


Padakdra 198 
Padatisapamarka 220 
Padmdvaly-avaddna 128 
Pagoda 43 

Paharpur plate 76, 143, 145* 259 
Paik 9, 12, 209 
Pakhi 149 

Pala 67n, 68-71, 72-73. I2gn, 133, 

196-97 

Pala—dynasty 5, 19, 48-49* 50-51* 54, 
64, 74, 223n; empire 50; inscrip¬ 
tions 64 

Pa!ayatthana-vi$aya 158 
Pali 43, 140; chronicle 43 
Pallava dynasty 11, 39, 47-18 
Pallavamalla 39 
Palmyra 47, 138 
pamga 170 

Papa 7on, 72-73, 92n, 93n, 173, 183, 
193 

Pancakula 81-82, 244-45 
Paficala—country 118; people 237 
and n 

Panca-mahapdlaka 100 
Panca-mahasabda 178 and n 
Pancamandali 245 
Pancanagarl 76, 259 
Paficatantra 43, 118 
Panca-vdri 186 
Paficavimia Brdhmapa 12in 
PancaYat 15, 78-79, 81, 242-44, 260- 
61 


Pandhara 133, 134 and n 
Pandoka 228 and n, 234 
Pandukesvar plates 90 
Pandya—king 48; people 48, 241 n 
pafiga , pafiga 74, 168-72, I75 n ; sulka 
170, 172; tappu 170-72; tappu-hilka 
172 

pa rig u 38 
Panini 272, 276n 
Panjim plates 73, 168-69, x 75 n 
Pannasa tenure 9 
Pannu 170-71 
Paramabhdgavata 265-66 
Paramabhattaraka 265, 267 
Paramadaivata 265-66, 267 
ParamamaheJvara 266 
Paramara dynasty. Imperial 57 
Paramesvara 265 
Paramesvaravarman II 39 
Parasara 154; samhila 152 
Pardah system 92 
Pargiter 144-45, 276n 
Pari si stop at van 277n 
Parisiftaprakdsa 98 

Parivrajaka family 156; inscription 
156 

Parjanya 43 
Parnadatta’ 249 
Pariiikasrcpi 261 
Partha 38 
Pafanda 237n 
Paschimbhag plate 6sn 
Pasenadi 16m 

Pataka 149 and n, 150 and n, i54n 

Pataliputra 277, 282 

Patanjali 92, 276n 

Patel 79 and n, 134, 260 

Patiakella plate 268 

Patti 244 

Patiladivlka village 208, 210 
Patna 71, 277; plates 71; Gaya region 
28 

Patoladeva 91 
Pattana 172 
Paftavarika 244n 

Patwari 79 and n, 80, 244 and n, 260 
Pauka 229, 234 

Paundravardhana-bhukti 201-02, 219 
Paurava king 46, 96 
Pava 237 
Pegu 43 

Persia 4m; Gulf 19 
Peshawar District 122 
Petavika-varika 189-91, 273a 
Petluripalem 19 

Phdla 133; divya I29n, 130, 13 m, 
133 and n, 135-36, i3gn 
Phalgugrama 217 
Phandra-dvlpa 208, 210 
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Phanimukha 103 and n 
Phanita 147; vithi-visqva 147 
Phasphagrama 217 
Pilupati 88-89, 91 
Pinjadi village 211, 220 
Piiijokasthl, Pifijokatp, Pinjokatfilva- 
grama 220-21 
Pinthanaga 206 
Pippala 127, 129-31, 138 
Pippallvana, Pipphallvana 237, 277 
Pitarnaha86, i29n, i3on, 13m, i32n 
pla (pala) 68-71 
Plach town 271 
PJaki-vi§aya 62 
Pliny 274 and n 

Poona plates 33-34 
Porshu prince 254n 
Porus 46 

Prabatidhacintdtndpi 44 
Prabhanjanavarman 72 
Prabhdsa-khonda non 
Prabhavatigupta 33-35, 4°* 2 7° 
Prade§tr 109 
Prdduivaka 129-30 
Pragjyotisa 224, 226, 243, 267 
Prajapati 229, 234 
Prdkrtamanjarl 272 
Prdkrtaprakdsa 272 
Prariatofani Tantra I53n 
pratiaya-kriyd 6 
Prdntapdla 64, 272 
PranullI 204 
Prarjuna 242 
Prasena hi 

Prasenajit, Pasenadi 161 and n 
Prasnayyakaraiiasutra 171, 262 
prasrti 197 

Prataparudra (Kakatlya) 170 
Prathama-kdyastha 76-77, 79’^°* 244, 
259-61, 264 

Prathama-kulika. 76 - 77 * 79 * 259-61, 
263-64 

Prathama-Sdrthai'dha 77 and n 

Pratihara 49, 64, 97; dynasty 49 

Pravarasena II 33“34 

pravarta I54n 

Pravartavapa I54n 

pravarti , pravarlxkd I54n 

Pravetii-pustaka 1 15 

prdyascitla 116 

Prefanika 65 

Prinsep 214 and n * 2 I 5 * 2 I 9 * 222n 

Prthivlcandra Bhogasakti 180 

Prthivlscna II 35 

Prthvlvarman 70 

Ptolemy 88n 

Puga 237 and n, 246 and n 

Pulinda 118 

Pulindaka 118 


Pundarika-mandala 147 
Pundravardhana 259; bhukti 76, 147 
Punjab 110, 271, 274 
PuTcikdyailha 245 

Purana (coin) 18, 67n, 74, 202-05, 
206 and n, 207-08, 210-n, 220-22, 
227-28, 229, 230-34, 235 and n 
Puranic religion 45 
Purasrefthin 245 
Puri District 2§8n 
Purkayet 245 
Purnakausika 77, 259 
Purohita 99 
PursetK Pursethi 245 
Puru?ottamasena 53n, 208, 210, 226 
Purushottampuri plates 8 
Purvagrama 229, 234 
Pufkala 146 

Puskara—lakes 8; tlrtha 8 
putti 170-71 

putti-dosillu 171 
Pyrard, Fracois 274 


Raghavabatta-pataka I4gn 
Raghunandana 146 
Raghuvamsa 38n, 145, 269 
Rai Lakhmania 39 
Raja-dharma 247 
Bajaguru, S. N. 56, 72n 
rdjakula 171 
Rajdmdtya 64 
Rajanitiprakasa 37 
Rajanya 241 

Rajapurufa 62-64, i82n, 183, 193 
Rajaraja I 28 

Rajasthan 13, 38, 64, 78-81, 177, 244- 
45, 260-61 

Rdjasthdnlya 178 

Rdjatarangiiii 1 in, 13 and n, 14, 18, 
20 and n, 29, 3Sn, 44, 50 and n, 
8gn, 178 and n, 179 and n, 186, 
iqon, 194 and n, I97 n * 2 48n 
rajikd 197 
Rajpipla State 180 
Rajput—chronicles 38; States 13 
Rajshahi District 265 
Rajyapala 74 
rakta-indnya 9 
Rama 49, 247 
Ramadan (month) 97 
Ramadas, G. 67 
Ramadayala 139, 140 and n 
Ramagrama 237 
Ramalava-visaya 62 
Ramaraja 43 

Ramasiddhipataka 201-02, 203-04 
Rdmdyana 246; story of Sita 134 
Ramcndra 139 
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Ramganj plate 70 
Ram Khamhaeng 43 
Ranaka 81 

Rangpur District 144 
Rasprakuta dynasty 19, 49, 59, 73; 

Imperial 47 
Rathakdra ig8, 282 
rati 67m 128, 273, 27gn 
Ratnagiri District 282 
Ratnapala 243 
Ratnavali 94n 
Ratta family 46 
Ravana 134 
Ravisena 271 
Rawlinson i22n, 12711 
Ray, H. G. 20n 
Ray, S. 1 i2n 

Raycbaudhuri, H. G. 32n, 36n, 41, 
i24n, 237n, 238^ 239n,24on,265n 
Raydam Pargana 143 
Rewa 164; inscription 164 
Rawalpindi District 122 
Rgvcda 1, 106, 12 in 
Rhys Davids, T.W. 236 
Rice, B. L. 129a, 168 
Rithpur plate 33 
Rogers 4 m 
Rohita fish 113 
Rohtak 274 
Rome 13 

R?Isvara-bhatta 139-40 
Rudra (Kakatlya) 170 
Rudradaman 6, 18, 1230, 242, 249 
Rudradhara-bhattarika 28 
Rudrasena II 33-35, 40 
ruka 70n 

Rupaka 1 8 , 145, 273, 279, 281-82 
Rupee 145-46 
Russia 91 
Ryder, W. 118 

Sahara (author) i 

Sahara tribe 118 

Sabarcae 240 

Saba Vlrasena 167 

sabhd 242, 262 

Sachau u8n, i25n, i20n 

Sacl-tlrtha 112 

Sadagama 21 

Sadasiva seal 210, 222 

Sadr 97 

Sadr-i-Jahan 97 

Sadr-i-kul 97 

Sadr-us-Sudur 97 

Sagartal inscription 49 

Sahu Chatrapati i25n 

Sailcndra dynasty 19 

Sailodbbava dynasty 55-56 

Sainyabhita Madhavavarman II 


Srinivasa 55-56 

Saka 241; era 177; Satavahana age 32 

Sakadvlpa 88 

SakadvIpJya 88 

Sakala 119 

Sakastan 88 

Sakehava-khanda 7on 

Sakemba village 70 

Sakra 43 

Sakravatara 112-13 
Saktinaga 31 
Saktipur plate i4gn 
Saktivarman 72 
Sakuntala 96, 112 
Sakya clan 237-39 
Salagrama 129, 136 
Saleyanagaratlom 262 
Salivahana-Saka saga 177 
Salsette 181 

Samagiri 172, 262n, 279 
Sdmanta 185, 191 
Samaidydfigasutra 262 
Sambhuyasas 267-68 
Samitdkara-sreni 243 
samiti 242 

Sariiksobha 156, 269 
Samudragupta 41, ‘ 162x1, 242, 266 
and n 

Samudrasena 271, 274 
Sanaiscara 132 
Sanakanika 242 
Sanchi 162 
Sandha 93-94 

Sandhivigrah-adhikarari-ddhikrta 1 8 2 

Sandhivigrahika 210, 226 

Sandvip 143 and n, 144, 149, 15m 

Sangha 91, 237 and n, 246 and n 

Sanjan plates 39, 49 

Sanjayasena 271 

Sankalia, H. D. 179a 

Sankara 136 

Sankaragana 89, 180 

Sankaranarayana 70n 

Sankaranarayanasvamin 267 

Sankaravarraan 22. 72 

Sankhya 128 

Sankoka 227-29, 234 

Santa-Bommali plates 55 

Sdnli-vdrika 186 

Sarabhariga , Sarabhanga 89-91 

Sarabhapura kings 6 

Sarangha 91 

Saray antra 90 

Sarayantrin 90 

Sareng qin 

Sarkang 91 

Sarma, M, S. 153a 

Sarobhanga 89-91 

Sarsavani plates 138, 180 
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Sdrthavdha 78j 77 an d n, 79-80, 259- 
61, 263-64 

garvanatha 31, i 55 j J 57’6ij 
garvavarman 271 
garvilaka 104-05, 106 
Sarvvanatha 155 
gasa 103 

gasanka 49-50, 56, 190 
Safthddhikrta 5 

Sasiri, H. P. 199-200, 214 and n 

Salapatha Brahmana 12m 

Sdtdtapa Samhitd 153 

gatavahana dynasty 11 

Sati 164; stones 162 

Satimala-bhoga 158, 165 

Satiya-putra 241 n 

Satlaj river 271 

Satrajit 111-12 

Sattigumma Jdtaka 118 

Sallra 31 

Satvata clan 111 

Satyabbama 112 

Saubhari 94 

Saulkika 64, 178 

Saundatti 46, 134 

Saura 218 

Saurashtra 179 

Sauvasa 205 

Savarnya-gotra 233 

gayaDapata-grama 80 

Schlagintweit 121 and n, 122 

Schoff. W. H. 273 
Seda 67 
Scistan 88 
Selyapura 14 
Semra plates 8 
Sen, B. G. 99n 
Sen, D. G. 1340 

Sen, S. N. 12in, 12511, i28n, i3on, 
13m, 1340, 137^ 14° 

Sena—dynasty 64, 210; grants 64; 

kings 222 
Scndpati ii 5 j 2 40 
Scngupta, N. C. 85n, 87n 
Serang 91 and n 
Seth, H.T. 171 
setikd 197 
Sctti 183 and n 
Shall Burj 41 and n 
Shahdol District 268 
Sbaista Khan 146 
Shaistanagar Pargana i43'44 
Shaman Hwui-li 119 
Shama Sastry in, 29, 9 2n > io8n, 
non, 12311, 255n 
Sharma, R.S. 26n, 32n 
Sialkot 119 
Sia'tn 43> 12 7n 
gibi 240-41; janapada 237n 


Siboi 240 

Siddhantavaglsa, Haridas i03n 
Siddharsi 21 
Siddy Mowla 141 
Sidbalagrama 229, 234 
Sijistan 88 

Slladitya I Dbarmaditya 181 
Siladitya III 179 
galaditya IV 179 
sild-stambha 15 1 
Sirhhala 455 kings 48 
Simhavarman 34 
Sind 118, 141 

Sindha Pargana 143 
Sihgagrama 69 
Singhal 241 
Sibgigrama 6gn 
Sinha i62n 

Sircar, D. G. 3m 4 n * 5 n ^ 7 n * 8n, gn, 
ion, 1 in, i2n, 1511, i8n, ign, 28n, 
32n, 33n, 34^ 57n, 65m 66n, 8in, 
gin, g2n, g8n, ioon, i24n, i43n, 
i 44 n, H5n, i52n, i54n, 17 m, 

173n, I79n, ig2n, 20m, 225n, 

23 7n, 24 m, 242n, 24311, 244n, 

245n, 248n, 249 n * 257n, 259n, 

262n, 272n, 273th 277th 278n, 

279n. 

Siroka 229, 234 
Sisumara-giri 237 
Slta 134 

Sitahati plate 150 
Sitapur District 82 
giva 74, 139, 212, 266 and n, 269, 
271* 276n 

givadasa I55 j 183 

givaka 276m 

givapura-visaya 60 

givaraja 268 

givasakti 135-38 

Si z yu-ki 29, 180 

Skanda 278n 

Skandagupta 249 

Skanda-Karttikeya 102 

Skandanaga 31 

Skanda Purdiia non 

Smith, V. A. 100, i23n, i4 2 n 

Smrlicandrikd i83n 

Snirti literature 83, 85, 121, 135* 

184 

Sobharampur plate 225a 

godasa 88 

Sodrai 240 

Somadatta 268 and n 

Somanathadevapattana 82 

Somavamsi king 71 

Somesvara I Ahavamalla 279* 282 

Somesvaradevavarman III 57 

gomnath Patan 82 
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Sonepur 70; plates 68, 70 
Sopara 282 
Sorab plates 158 
Soro plate 267-68 
Spheroidal state 13911 
Sremano 204 

Srepi 185-86, 237 and n, 246 and n, 
261-62, 263 and n 
Sretfhin 78-80, 260-61, 262n, 263, 
279-80 

Srefjhi-Kulika-nigama 262 
§re$thi-nigama 262 

$reffhi-Sdrthaudha-Prathama-Kulika - 
nigama 262 
Sridhara 160-165 
Srldharapura 56 

Srikakulara—District 267; plates 67, 
, 7 i 

Sri-Lokarnavadeva 55 
Srinivasachar I53n 
Srlpati 229, 235 
orlsudharman 43 
Srlvatsa 235 
Srhgavera-vtthl 77 
Srungavarapukota plates 160 
Stambha 41 

Stein 13-14, i8n, 29, i7gn 

Sten Konow 6pn 

Stenzler 121-22 

Sthanaka 282 

Sthdnika 109 

Sthavirdvalicaritra 2^^n 

Stobaeus I22n, I27n 

Subba Rao, R. 67, 71 

Subhdsitaratnakosa 21 

Sucaka 113-14 

Suchindram temple i3on 

SudarSana 38 

Sudi 183, 279 

Sudoka 228-29, 234 

Sudra 115, 125-26, 240, 276 

Smvihar inscription 162 

Sukhodaya (Sukhothai) dynasty 43 

Sukranitisdra i53n 

Su Japan i 134 

Suleiman 1290 

Sulisagrama 271 

Sulka 6 

Sumangalavilasini 1 14 
Sumerian laws io8n 
Sundarban plate 150-51 
Sungal plate 2in, 271 
Sun-god 129 
Surasjra 237 and n 
Surat 274 
Sdravarman 38 
Suiparaka 282 
Surya 216 and n 

Suryasena 53a, 2070, 210, 215-16, 


219, 222, 226 
SusaDg Pargana 143 
Sutradhara 240 
Siitradhdra 115 
Suvarna 18 
Suvarnadvlpa 53 
Suvisakha 249 
Svabbavaturiga 57 
Svamikaraja 174 
Svamivarta 267 
Svctaka, Svetka 70 
Syamantaka gem 111 
Sylhet 143 


X aaesvaragraraa 07 
Talagunda pillar i62n 
Talaing 42 
Talapa 39 
talavara 62 
Talcher plates 68-69 
Taleswar plate 89 
Tamasa 31 

Tamil 169; inscriptions 86; litera¬ 
ture 47 

tdmra-iasana 70, 75, 210-11, 221-22 
Tamura-visaya 6in 
Tandula-divya i26n, 129 and£n 
Taptamd$aka-divya 126, I27n, 129, 

i30n, 139-40 
Tara 48 

Taradamsaka-bhoga 158, 165 
Tarapati 228, 234 
Tarkaratna, Pancanana 146 
Tarpandighi plate 148 
Tavernier 274 
Tawney 44n 

Tejovarman 172, 182, 278, 282 

Telang, K.T. 168 

Telugu—inscriptions io3n, 169; 

lexicons 74 
Terry 274 
Tczpur plates 214 
Thana 282 


Thankot District 267 

Theodosius 44n 

Thirithudamma 43 

Timariots of Turkey 13 

Tipperah District 144 

Tirittfianavataka 72 

Tod, James 13, 3 8n, 78-79, 26a 

tola 67n 

Torograma 68 

Tosala, Tosali (South) 61 n 

Toungoo dynasty 42 

Town-Magistrate 79 

Traikutaka-Kalacuri-Cedi era 177 

Iravancore i30n 

Iribhog-abhyantara-siddhi 9 
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Tribhuvanamalla Kadamba 168 
Tripathi 11911 
Tripurantaka 81 
trnodaka 68-69, 72-74 
Tsin dynasty i23n ' 

Tuhfatul Kirdm 141 
Tuld-diiya 127, 134 
tulya-mcyo 7 
Tumburu dynasty 55 
Tyagal Tole inscription 
267 


Uccakalpa 89, 156; inscriptions 

156; kings 7, 159 
Ucchoka 205 
Udamana 148-52 

Udana 149-52, 201, 202 and n, 
20.3-09 
Udayi 204 
udbalika 6 
Uddebika 241 
Ugra 238 and n 
Ujjayin! i8on 
ukkoda 171 
Umavarman 73 

umbalam , nmbalika , umbalikkai 6 
timbara-bhcda , ummara-bhcda 172, 

1820, 183 

Uncokatfigrama 219-20 
Unmdna 148, 149-52, 209 
upaksaya 171 

upakfiti 170-71 

Upamitibhavaprapancakathd 21 
Uparaja 115, 240 
Uparika 76, 272 
Ura-caturaka 208, 210 
Ur-ettu 81 
utko'ta 171 
Utpala 89 
Uttamabhadra 241 
Uttamaloka-vi§aya 61 
Uttarakulika-i'drika igo, 273 n 
Uttara-kuru 23 7n 
Uttara-Madra 23 7n 
Uttarayana-sankranti 204, 210 
Utthana-dvada§! 208 
Vadncr plates 158 
VaidiSa i8on 
Vaidya 62 
Vaidyadeva 98 
Vaijay anti i03n, 168 
Vaikuothaperumal temple inscriptions 
39 * 243 
Vailabdhika 178 
VaiSali 237* 238n, 239 
Vaisnava 218 

Vaidya 115, 125; agrahdra 9, 67 
Vaitabavya 237n 


Vaivasvata Manu 1, 5-6 
Vajra 161 

Vakataka dynasty 4 
Vakpati Mufija 158 
Valabhi 178-79, 181 

Vallabha 63 
Vallabbaraja 24 
Vallihita 149a, ison 
Vanamalavarman 214 
Vahga 49-51, 167, 201-02, 204, 219 
Vangala 45, 48-51; defa 50; people 
49 

Vahgalavada 201-02 
Vanglya Sahitya Parisad plate 30, 
53 n , 149* 159 * 165, 199-200, 

212-13* 2i3n, 214-16, 218, 226- 
27, 231 

Vanik 186 and n 
Vanika-grama 158 
Varada 213 
Vdra-gosthi 186 
Varaha 18, 201-02 
Varabakona I49n, ison 
Varabamihira 89 and n 
Varamora, VaraDara 56 
Varanasi 82, 117, 132 
Vdrapramukha 186 
Vararuci 272 
Varayipadagrama 219-20 
Vardhamana 237n 
Vdrcddr 186 
Varendra-mandala 69 
Varga 163 

Varika 186 and n, 189-90, 194, 198, 
237 n> 282 

Varfadhara , Varfadharfa 93 
Varfavara 93’94 
Varsneya 225-26 
vdrtd 237 and n, 255 
Varunasena 272 
Vasati 240 
Vasistba i53n 
Vasu 155 

Vasu, N. N. 68 and n, 69 and^n, 
211, 214 and n 
Vasudeva-Krsna 46 
id fa 194 

Vatanagara-bhoga 158, 165 

Vati 152-53 

Vatsagulma 34, 37 
Vatsaraja 80 
Vatsya-gotra 209 
Vcdabbha Jataka 177 
Vedic literature i22n 
Varaval 82; inscription 19, 81 
Vicitravlrya 36, 38 
Vidagdha 2in, 90, 271, 274 
Videha 237, 238 and n 
Vidisa i8on 
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Vicjuqlabha 239 
Vidyakara 21 

Vigrakapala III 147-48, 151, 

22311, 226 

Vijaharapura-pataka i49 n , I 5 0n 
Vijayaditya V 39 

Vijayanagara 15 and n, 16; kings 9, 

58 o 

Vijayasena 212, 215, 218-19 

VijnaneSvara 36, 753 1243 I2 6, I3 2 < 

193 

Vikramaditya II 182 
Vikramapura 167, 206, 210, 219 
Vikrama-samvat 82, 177 
Vikrampur 50 

vimiobaka 92 and n, 196, 1985 282 
Vinayaditya 158 
Vinayatilakagrama 204, 207 
Vindhyasakti I 35 
Viniscqya-mahdmalra 115, 239 
Viniyuktaka 178 
Vipdkasruta 171 
Vipafa 240 
Vipula 103 
Vlrabbadra 82 
Vlragrama 158 
Vlra-Jayakesideva III 135 
Virakatfi village 219-20 
Viramitrodaya 37* 95 
Vifa-diiya 128 
ViSakha 276 n 
visanaga 128 and n 
vifaya 164, 166; adhikarana 775 karana 
62; mahattara 244; P°di 83 and n, 
76-77, 2440 259, 272 
Visnu 31, 193, 202, 261, 265, 266 
andn 

Vi§nubhata 177, 180-82, 279-80 ' 
Vifriudhamottara 37 
Visnugopavarman 34 
Visnugupta i23n 
Visnubari 139 
Visnunandin 31 

Visnu Puraria g4n, no and n, 276 
and n 

VifVusamhita 94 and n, 153 
Visnusena 172-733 176-82, 272-743 
278n, 279-82 

Visnusmrti 5211, 107, i73, 183, ig2n 
viffi 6, 29-30, 174, 187, 198 
Vi$varupa 194 

Visvarnpa, Visvarupasena 30, 53n, 
149, 1593 165, 200, 203-04, 207- 

08, 212-15 216 and n, 217-19, 
222, 226-27, 229-30, 235 
ViSvarGpadevaSarman 221, 222 and n 
vithi 244; mahattara 244 
Vogel 9on, 27m 
Vonkhara-bb oga 158, 165 


vrata 237 an ^ n n 

Vrji 115, 237 and n, 238 ; rajan 115 
Vrsabbadbvaja (Siva) 74 
VfSabhasahkara 216n 

Vrsni family 224 

Vyakarana-Maliabhasya Q2n 

Vyasa 115 and n 3 IJ 7 

Vyavahdramayukha 1 
Vyavohdrasulra 171 
Vyavaharatattva 34 
Vyavahdrika 62, 115, 240 
Vyavasihacandrika 36a 
Vyavasthadarpana ?6n 


Warner I3°n 
Watt 274n 

Watters 29, 35*, i26n, 129a, 1330, 
i65n, i8on 
Weber 12 in 
Whitney 12 in 
Whitworth, G.F. 119 
Wilson 67n, 7gn, 8qn, pi, 159, 164, 
169, 171, 1 74-75' 202, 242, 245, 
27§n 

Winternitz 4311, 24m 
World War (First) 145 


Xathroi 240 

Yadava—clan 5, 111; republic 111 
Yogacarya 103, 105 
Yajhavalkya 124 a nd n, 126 and n, 
134, 137, 192-93; smrti 75, 831b 
ioin, 107 and n, non, 115, 
121, i30n, I32n, 1530, 18411, 

i88n, 190m ioin, ig2n, i94 n 3 
I95n 

Yajurveda 109 
Yajvapala dynasty 269 
Yamuna 4 m, 42 
Yasodasa 74 
Yasodbanman i62n 
Yasogaja 57 
yasli i 54 n , 155 
Yaudheya clan 241-42 
yava 128 
Yudbisthira 247 
Yupa i62n 


Zachariac, Th. 43 
Zamindari system 115 
Zavaj 13m 
Zimmer 12m 
Zuerich 43n 
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